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PREFACE. 


le  year  one 
ted.   in  the 


TO  MY  REAUEllS   BEVOXD  THE  ATLANTIC. 
My  dear  Lads, 

The  groat  Civil  War  whicli  your  fathers  fouglit  out  to 
the  bitter  end  has,  hapi.ily,  left  but  few  traces  in  the  life  of 
your  generation.  The  generous  treatment  of  the  vanquished 
by  the  victors,  the  entire  absence  of  any  persecuting  spirit, 
enabled  the  wounds  to  heal  rapidly,  and  the  divided  parts  have 
again  grown  strongly  together.  No  doubt  you  all  have  fixed 
convictions  as  to  which  side  was  in  the  right,  but  this  is  only 
natural,  for  in  England  we  are  still  almost  as  divided  as  we  were 
in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  our 
own  Civil  War  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago. 

I  have  written  this  story  from  the  Confederate  point  of  view, 

l»ut  I  have  drawn  the  facts  most  carefully  from  the  official 

despatches  and  writings  on  both  sides,  and  when  these  differed 

have  relied  ui)on  the  reports  of  the  English  officers  who  were 

attached  to  the  head-quarters  of  both  armies,  and  who  viewed 

events  from  a  military  point  of  view  only,  and  without  any 

hias  towards  one  party  or  the  other.     I  have  also  been  assisted 

personally  by  an  American  friend,  who  has  given  me  material 

aid  as  to  facts,  places,  and  positions. 


^*  PREFACR 

All  the  brave  deeds,  whether  done  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
are,  now  that  you  are  one  people  again,  yo;  r  common  inheri- 
tance, and  you  have  as  much  right  to  be  proud  of  such  great 
commanders  and  noble  men  as  Grant,  Sherman,  Lee,  and 
Jackson,  and  of  the  brave  men  who  fou-ht  under  them,  as  you 
have  to  share  in  the  glory  won  by  your  ancestors  and  ours 
in  the  marvellous  victories  of  Cressy,  Poitiers  and  Agincourt. 

Yours  sincerely, 


G.  A.  HENTY. 
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WITH    LEE    IN    VIRGINIA: 

A   STORY    OF   THE    AMERICAN    CIViL  WAR. 


CHAPTER  I. 


.'   v:rginian  plantation. 


WON'T  have  it,  Pearson ;  so  it's  no  use  your  talking. 
If  I  had  my  way  you  shouldn't  touch  any  of  the 
field  hands.  And  when  I  get  my  way — that  won't  be 
so  very  long — I  will  take  good  care  you  sha'n't.  But 
you  sha'n't  hit  Dan." 

"He  is  not  one  of  the  regular  house  hands,"  was  the  reply; 
"and  I  shall  appeal  to  Mrs.  Wingfield  as  to  whether  I  am  to 
be  interfered  with  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties." 

"  You  may  appeal  to  my  mother  if  you  like,  but  I  don't  think 
that  you  will  get  much  by  it.  I  tell  you  you  are  a  deal  too  fond 
of  that  whip,  Pearson.  It  never  was  heard  on  the  estate  during 
my  father's  time,  and  it  sha'n't  be  again  when  it  comes  to  be  mine, 
I  can  tell  you.  Come  along,  Dan;  I  want  you  at  the  stables." 
So  saying,  Vincent  Wingfield  turned  on  his  heel,  and  followed 
by  Dan,  a  negro  lad  of  some  eighteen  years  old,  he  walked  off 
towards  the  house,  leaving  Jonas  Pearson,  the  overseer  of  the 
Orangery  Estate,  looking  after  him  with  an  evil  expression  of 
face. 
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THE  ORANGERY. 


Vincent  Wingfield  was  the  son  of  an  English  officer,  who 
making  a  tour  in  the  States,  had  fallen  in  love  with  and  woe 
the  hand  of  Winifred  Cornish,  a  rich  Virginian  heiress,  and  out 
of  tile  belles  of  Richmond.  After  the  marriage  he  had  taker 
her  home  to  visit  liis  family  in  England:  but  she  had  not  betr, 
there  many  weeks  Ijefore  the  news  arrived  of  the  sudden  deatli 
of  her  father.  A  month  later  she  and  her  husband  returned  t 
Viiginia,  as  her  presence  was  required  there  in  reference  t 
business  matters  connected  with  the  estate,  of  which  she  wa 
now  the  mistress. 

The  Orangery,  so  called  from  a  large  conservatory  built  bj 
Mrs.  Wingfield's  grandfather,  was  the  family  seat,  and  the 
broad  lands  around  it  were  tilled  by  upwards  of  two  hundrec 
slaves.  There  were  in  addition  three  other  properties  lying  ir 
different  parts  of  the  State.  Here  Vincent,  with  two  sis 
ters,  one  older  and  one  younger  than  himself,  had  been  bon. 
When  he  was  eight  years  old  Major  and  Mrs.  Wingfield  hat 
gone  over  with  their  children  to  England,  and  had  left  Vincen 
there  for  four  years  at  school,  his  holidays  being  spent  at  th 
house  of  his  father's  brother,  a  country  gentleman  in  Sussex 
Then  he  had  been  sent  for  unexpectedly;  his  father  saying  tha 
his  health  was  not  good,  and  that  he  should  like  his  son  to  b( 
with  him.     A  year  later  his  father  died. 

Vincent  was  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old,  and  would  upon 
coming  of  age  assume  the  reins  of  power  at  the  Orangery,  oi 
which  his  mother,  however,  would  be  the  actual  mistress  as 
long  as  she  lived.  The  four  years  Vincent  had  passed  in  the 
English  school  had  done  much  to  render  the  institution  o; 
slavery  repugnant  to  him,  and  his  father  had  had  many  seriou 
talks  with  him  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  had  showi 
him  that  there -was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  upon  both  sides  o 
the  subject 

"  There  are  good  plantations  and  bad  plantations,  Vincent 
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Mid  there  are  many  more  good  ones  than  bad  ones.  There  are 
brutes  to  be  found  everywhere.  There  are  bad  masters  in  the 
Southern  States  just  as  there  are  bad  landlords  in  every  Euro- 
pean country.  But  even  from  self-interest  alone,  a  planter  has 
greater  reason  for  caring  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  his 
iaves  than  an  English  farmer  has  in  caring  for  the  comfort  of 
his  labourers.  Slaves  are  valuable  proi)erty,  and  if  they  are 
Over-worked  or  badly  cared  for  they  decrease  in  value.  Whereas 
if  the  labourer  falls  sick  or  is  unable  to  do  his  work  the  farmer 
has  simply  to  hire  another  hand.  It  is  as  much  the  interest  of 
ft  l)lanter  to  keep  his  slaves  in  good  health  and  spirits  as  it  is 
for  a  farmer  to  feed  and  attend  to  his  horses  properly. 

"  Of  the  two,  I  consider  that  the  slave  with  a  fairly  kind 
master  is  to  the  full  as  happy  as  the  ordinary  English  labourer. 
He  certainly  does  not  work  so  hard,  if  he  is  ill  he  is  carefully 
tttended  to,  ho  is  well  fed,  he  has  no  cares  or  anxieties  what- 
ever, and  when  old  and  past  work  he  has  no  fear  of  the  work- 
house staring  him  in  the  face.  At  the  same  time  I  am  quite 
ready  to  grant  that  there  are  horrible  abuses  possible  under  the 
lnws  connected  with  slavery. 

"  The  selling  of  slaves,  that  is  to  say,  the  breaking  up  of 
families  and  selling  them  separately,  is  horrible  and  abominable. 
If  an  estate  were  sold  together  with  all  the  slaves  upon  it,  there 
would  be  no  more  hardship  in  the  matter  than  there  is  when 
|n  estate  changes  hands  in  England,  and  the  labourers  upon  it 
>ork  for  the  new  master  instead  of  the  old.    Were  I  to  liberate 

rl  the  slaves  on  this  estate  to-morrow  and  to  send  them  North, 
do  not  think  that  they  would  be  in  any  way  benefited  by  the 
fhange.  They  would  still  have  to  work  for  their  living  as  they 
f 0  now,  and  being  naturally  indolent  and  shiftless  would  pro- 
bably fare  much  worse.  But  against  the  selling  of  families 
lleparately  and  the  use  of  the  lash  I  set  my  face  strongly. 
"At  the  same  time,  my  boy,  whatever  your  sentiments  may 
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GOOD  ADVICE. 


be  on  this  subject,  you  must  keep  your  mouth  closed  as  t^ 
them.  Owing  to  the  attempts  of  Northern  Abolitionists,  wh 
have  come  down  here  stirring  up  the  slaves  to  discontent,  i  far| 
is  not  advisable,  indeed  it  is  absolutely  dangerous,  to  speul 
against  slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  The  institution  is  here 
and  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of  it.  People  here  are  ver 
sore  at  the  foul  slanders  that  have  been  published  by  Norther;  sot 
writers.  Tliere  have  been  many  atrocities  perpetrated  un  whl 
doubtedly,  by  brutes  who  would  have  been  brutes  wherevei  the! 
they  had  been  born;  but  to  collect  a  series  of  such  atrocities  woi^ 
to  string  them  together  into  a  story,  and  to  hold  them  up,  as  aklA 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  has,  as  a  piciure  of  slave-life  in  the  Southern  frpi 
States,  is  as  gross  a  libel  as  if  anyone  were  to  make  a  collection  An 
of  all  the  wife-beatings  and  assaults  of  drunken  English  ruffians  lilt 
and  to  publish  them  as  a  picture  of  the  average  life  of  Englisl  doz 
people.  g«n 

"  Such  libels  as  these  have  done  more  to  embitter  the  twc  I 
sections  of  America  against  each  other  than  anything  else  arcl 
Therefore,  Vincent,  my  advice  to  you  is,  be  always  kind  to  you  ind' 
slaves — not  over-indulgent,  because  they  are  very  like  childre!  of  i 
and  indulgence  spoils  them — but  be  at  the  same  time  firm  and  Enj 
kind  to  them,  and  with  other  people  avoid  entering  into  anv  of 
discussions  or  expressing  any  opinion  with  regard  to  slaver^^  Wg 
You  can  do  no  good  and  you  can  do  much  harm.  Take  things  ptr 
as  you  find  them  and  make  the  best  of  them.  I  trust  that  the  bet 
time  may  come  when  slavery  will  be  abolished;  but  I  hope,  for  for 
the  sake  of  the  slaves  themselves,  that  when  this  is  done  it  will  bee 
be  done  gradually  and  thoughtfully,  for  otherwise  it  would  aac 
inflict  terrible  hardship  and  suffering  upon  them  as  well  as  f' 
upon  their  masters."  Ho 

There  were  many  such  conversations  between  father  and  me 
son,  for  feeling  on  the  subject  ran  very  high  in  the  Southern  u|< 
StateSi  and  the  former  felt  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance    '  jA 
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W>  liis  son  that  he  should  avoid  taking  any  strong  line  in  the 
iii|tter.  Among  the  old  families  of  Virginia  there  was  indeed 
fat  less  feeling  on  this  subject  than  in  some  of  the  other  States. 
Ki^owing  the  good  feeling  that  almost  universally  existed 
b^iween  themselves  and  their  slaves,  the  gentry  of  Virginia 
wfearded  with  contempt  the  calumnies  of  which  they  were  the 
subject.  Secure  in  the  affection  of  their  slaves,  an  affection 
iich  was  afterwards  abundantly  proved  during  the  course  of 
war,  they  scarcely  saw  the  ugly  side  of  the  question.     The 

3Tst  masters  were  the  smallest  ones;  the  man  who  owned  six 
ves  was  far  more  apt  to  extort  the  utmost  possible  work 
M)m  them  than  the  planter  who  owned  three  or  four  hundred. 
Mid  the  worst  masters  of  all,  were  those  who,  having  made  a 
llitle  r.oney  in  trade  or  speculation  in  the  towns,  purchased  a 
dizen  slaves,  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  tried  to  set  up  as 
gfitry. 

|In  Virginia  the  life  of  the  large  planters  was  almost  a  patri- 
ailfchal  one;  the  indoor  slaves  were  treated  with  extreme 
uiiulgence,  and  were  permitted  a  far  higher  degree  of  freedom 
o|  remark  and  familiarity  than  is  the  case  with  servants  in  an 
glish  household.  They  had  been  the  nurses  or  companions 
the  owners  when  children,  had  grown  up  with  them,  and 
aided  themselves,  and  were  regarded  by  them,  as  almost 
rt  of  the  family.  There  was,  of  course,  less  connection 
tween  the  planters  and  their  field  hands;  but  these  also  had 
the  most  part  been  born  on  the  estate,  had  as  children 
en  taught  to  look  up  to  their  white  masters  and  mistresses, 
d  to  receive  many  little  kindnesses  at  their  hands. 
I  They  had  been  cared  for  in  sickness,  and  knew  that  they 
#)uld  be  provided  for  in  old  age.  Each  had  his  little  allot- 
ii|ent,  and  could  raise  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fowls  for  his  own 
t||e  or  for  sale  in  his  leisure  time.  The  fear  of  loss  of  employ- 
nt  or  the  pressure  of  want,  ever  present  to  our  English 
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labourers,  had  never  fallen  upon  them.  The  climate  was  j 
lovely  one,  and  their  work  far  less  severe  than  that  of  mei, 
forced  to  toil  in  cold  and  wet,  winter  and  summer.  Th( 
institution  of  slavery  assuredly  was  capable  of  terrible  abuses 
and  was  marked  in  many  instances  by  abominable  cruelty  and 
oppression;  but  taken  all  in  all,  the  negroes  on  a  well-ordered 
estate,  under  kind  masters,  were  probably  a  happier  class  of 
people  than  the  labourers  upon  any  estate  in  Europe. 

Jonas  Pearson  had  been  overseer  in  the  time  of  Major  Wing 
field,  but  his  authority  had  at  that  time  been  comparatively 
small,  for  the  Major  himself  personally  supervised  the  whole 
working  of  the  estate,  and  was  greatly  liked  by  the  slaves, 
whose  chief  affections  were,  however,  naturally  bestowed  upon 
their  mistress,  who  had  from  childhood  been  brought  up  in 
their  midst.  Major  Wingfield  had  not  liked  his  overseer,  but 
ho  had  never  had  any  ground  to  justify  him  making  a  change. 
Jonas,  who  was  a  Northern  man,  was  always  active  and  ener 
getic;  all  Major  Wingfield's  orders  wore  strictly  and  punctually 
carried  out,  and  although  he  disliked  the  man,  his  employer 
acknowledged  him  to  be  an  excellent  servant. 

After  the  Major's  death,  Jonas  Pearson  had  naturally  oh 
tained  greatly  increased  power  and  authority.  Mrs.  Wingfield 
had  great  confidence  in  him,  his  accounts  were  always  clear 
and  precise,  and  although  the  profits  of  the  estate  were  not 
quite  so  large  as  they  had  been  in  her  husband's  lifetime,  this 
was  always  satisfactorily  explained  by  a  fall  in  prices,  or  by  a 
part  of  the  crops  being  affected  by  the  weather.  She  flattered 
herself  that  she  herself  managed  the  estate,  and  at  times  rode 
over  it,  made  suggestions,  and  issued  orders,  but  this  was  only 
in  fits  and  starts;  and  although  Jonas  came  up  two  or  three 
times  a  week  to  the  house  nominallv  to  receive  her  orders,  he 
managed  her  so  adroitly,  that  while  she  believed  that  every- 
thing was  done   by  her  directions,  she   in  reality  only  fol- 
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fwed  out  the  suggestions  which,  in  the  first  place,  came  from 
tm. 

She  was  aware,  however,  that  there  was  less  content  and  hap- 
ness  on  the  estate  than  there  had  been  in  the  old  times.  Com- 
aints  had  reached  her  from  time  to  time  of  overwork  and 
larsh  treatment.  But  upon  inquiring  into  these  matters,  Jonas 
ad  always  such  plausible  reasons  to  gi'"».  that  she  was  con- 
inced  he  was  in  the  right,  and  that  the  fault  was  among  the 
aves  themselves,  who  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 

toy  had  no  longer  a  master's  eyo  upon  them,  and  accordingly 
ied  to  shirk  work,  and  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  man  who 
looked  after  the  interests  of  their  mistress;  and  so  gradually 
|lrs.  Wingfield  left  the  mana;j,ement  of  affairs  more  and  more 
pi  the  hands  of  Jonas,  and  relied  more  implicitly  upon  him. 
f   The  overseer  spared  no  pains  to  gain  the  good-will  of  Vincent. 
I^Vhen  the  latter  declared  that  the  horse  he  rode  had  not  suffi- 
Icient  life  and  spirit  for  him,  Jonas  had  set  inquiries  on  foot, 
imd  had  selected  for  him  a  horse  which,  for  speed  and  bottom, 
|iad  no  superior  in  the  State.    One  of  Mrs.  Wingfield's  acquaint- 
ances, however,  upon  hearing  that  she  had  purchased  the  ani- 
|nal,  told  her  that  it  was  notorious  for  its  vicious  temper,  and 
4he  spoke  angrily  to  Jonas  on  the  subject  in  the  presence  of 
JVinCent.    The  overseer  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had 
iDertainly  heard  that  the  horse  was  high  spirited  and  needed  a 
|good  rider,  and  that  he  should  not  have  thought  of  selecting  it 
piad  he  not  known  that  Mr.  Vincent  was  a  first-class  rider,  and 
-would  not  care  to  have  a  horse  that  any  child  could  manage. 
■     The  praise  was  not  undeserved.     The  gentlemen  of  Virginia 
^were  celebrated  as  good  riders;  and  Major  Wingfield,  himself 
a  cavalry  man,  had  been  anxious  that  Vincent  should  maintain 
the  credit  of  his  English  blood,  and  had  placed  him  on  a  pony 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  sit  on  one.     A  pony  had  been  kept 
for  his  use  during  his  holidays  at  his  uncles  in  England,  and 
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upon  his  return,  Vincent  had,  except  during  the  hours  he  spent 
with  his  father,  almost  liveil  on  liorseback,  either  riding  about 
the  estate,  or  paying  visits  to  the  houses  of  other  plaiiters. 

For  an  hour  or  more  every  day  he  exercised  his  fatliei's 
horses  in  a  paddock  near  the  liouse,  the  Major  being  wheelcil 
down  in  an  easy-chair  and  superintending  his  riding.  As  the.se 
horses  had  little  to  do  and  were  full  of  spirit,  Vincent's  powers 
were  often  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  he  had  many  falls;  but  the 
soil  was  light,  and  he  had  learned  the  knack  of  fulling  easily, 
and  from  constant  practice  was  able  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
stick  on  firmly  even  without  a  saddle,  and  was  absolutely  fear 
less  as  to  any  animal  he  mounted. 

In  the  two  years  which  had  followed  he  had  kept  up  his 
riding.  Every  morning  after  breakfast  he  rode  to  Richmond, 
six  miles  distant,  put  up  his  horse  at  some  stable  there,  ami 
spent  three  hours  nt  school ;  the  rest  of  the  day  was  his  own, 
and  he  would  often  ride  off  with  some  of  his  school-fellows 
who  had  also  come  in  from  a  distance,  anrl  not  return  home 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Vincent  took  after  his  English  father 
rather  than  his  Virginian  mother  both  in  appearance  and  char- 
acter, and  was  likely  to  become  as  tall  and  brawny  a  man  as 
the  former  had  been  when  he  first  won  the  love  of  the  rich 
Virginian  heiress. 

He  was  full  of  life  and  energy,  and  in  this  respect  offered  a 
strong  contrast  to  most  of  his  school-fellows  of  the  same  age. 
For  although  splendid  riders  and  keen  sportsmen,  the  planters 
of  Virginia  were  in  other  respects  inclined  to  indolence;  the 
result  partly  of  the  climate,  partly  of  their  being  waited  upon 
from  childhood  by  attendants  ready  to  carry  out  every  wish. 
He  had  his  father's  cheerful  disposition  and  good  temper, 
together  with  the  decisive  manner  so  frequently  acquired  by 
a  service  in  the  army,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  something 
of  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Virginian  character. 

(538) 
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Good  rider  as  he  was  he  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  horse 

the  overseer  liad  selected  for  him.     It  was  certainly  a  splendid 

I  animal,  with  great  bono  and  power;  but  there  was  no  mistaking 

the  expression  of  its  turned-back  eye,  and  the  ears  that  lay 

almost  Hat  on  the  head  when  anyone  approach  .'d  him. 

"it  is  a  splendid  animal,  no  doubt,  Jonus,''  he  said  the  first 
time  he  inspected  it;  "but  he  certainly  looks  as  if  he  had  a 
beast  of  a  temper.  I  fear  what  was  tohl  my  mother  about 
him  is  no  exaggeration;  for  Mr.  Markham  told  mo  to-day, 
when  I  ro.le  down  there  with  his  son,  and  said  that  we  had 
boiiglit  Wildfire,  that  a  friend  of  his  had  had  him  once,  and 
only  kei)t  him  for  a  week,  for  he  was  the  most  vicious  brute 
he  ever  saw." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  bought  him  now,  sir,"  Jonas  said.  "  Of 
course  I  should  not  have  done  so  if  I  had  heard  these  things 
before;  but  I  was  told  he  was  one  of  the  finest  horses  in  the 
country,  only  a  little  tricky,  and  as  his  price  was  so  reasonable 
I  thought  it  a  great  bargain.  But  I  see  now  I  was  wrong,  and 
that  it  wouldn't  be  right  for  you  to  mount  him ;  so  I  think  we 
had  best  send  him  in  on  Saturday  to  the  market  and  let  it  go 
for  what  it  will  fetch.  You  see,  sir,  if  you  had  been  three  or 
four  years  older  it  would  have  been  different;  but  naturally  at 
your  age  you  don't  like  to  ride  such  a  horse  as  that." 

"  1  sha'n't  give  it  up  without  a  trial,"  Vincent  said  shortly. 
"  It  is  about  the  finest  horse  I  ever  saw;  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  its  temper,  it  would  be  cheap  at  five  times  the  sum  you 
gave  for  it.  I  have  ridden  a  good  mary  bad-tempered 
horses  for  my  friends  during  the  last  year,  and  the  worst  of 
them  couldn't  get  me  off" 

"Well,  sir,  of  course  you  will  do  as  you  please,"  Jonas  said; 
"but  please  to  remember  if  any  harm  comes  of  it  that  I  strongly 
advised  you  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  I  did  my 
best  to  dissuade  you  from  tryin< 
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Vincent  nodtled  carelessly,  and  then  turned  to  tlio  black 
groom. 

"Jake,  get  out  that  cavalry  saddlo  of  my  father's,  v/ith  the 
high  cantio  and  pommel,  and  the  rolls  for  the  kneuo.  ^l:,'s  like 
an  arm-chair,  and  if  one  can't  stick  on  on  that,  one  deserves  to 
bo  thrown." 

While  the  groom  was  putting  on  the  saddle,  Vincent  stood 
patting  the  horse's  head  and  talking  to  it,  and  then  taking  its 
rein  led  it  down  into  the  inclosuro. 

"No,  I  don't  want  the  whip,"  ho  said,  as  Jake  offered  him 
one.  "I  have  got  the  spurs,  and  likely  enough  the  horse's 
temper  may  have  been  spoilt  by  knocking  it  about  with  a 
whip;  but  we  will  try  what  kindness  will  do  with  it  first." 

"Meo  no  like  his  look,  Massa  Vincent;  he  debble  ob  a  boss 
dat." 

"I  don't  think  he  has  a  nice  temper,  Jake;  but  people  learn 
to  control  their  tem[)cr,  and  T  don't  see  why  horses  shouldn't. 
At  any  rate  we  will  have  a  try  at  it.  He  looks  as  if  he  ap- 
preciates being  patted  and  spoken  to  already.  Of  course  if 
you  treat  a  horse  like  a  savage  he  will  become  savage.  Now, 
stand  out  of  the  way," 

Gathering  the  reins  together,  and  placing  one  hand  upon 
the  pommel,  Vincent  sprang  into  the  saddle  without  touching 
the  stirrups;  then  he  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  patting  the  horse's 
neck.  Wildfire,  apparently  disgusted  at  having  allowed  him- 
self to  be  mounted  so  suddenly,  lashed  out  viciously  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  refused  to  move.  For  half  an  hour  Vin- 
cent tried  the  effect  of  piitient  coaxing,  but  in  vain. 

*'  Well,  if  you  won't  do  it  by  fair  means  you  must  by  foul," 
Vincent  said  atjast,  and  sharply  pricked  him  with  his  sjmrs. 

Wildfire  sprang  into  the  air,  and  then  began  a  desperate 
series  of  efforts  to  rid  himself  of  his  rider,  rearing  and  kicking 
in  such  quick  succession  that  he  seemed  half  the  time  in  the 
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air.  Finding  a'ter  a  wliih;  that  his  cITorts  wore  unavailing,  ho 
subsided  at  lust  into  sulky  in  Miovability.  Again  Vincent  tried 
coaxing  and  patting,  but  as  no  success  attended  these  efforts, 
ho  again  applied  the  spur  sharply.  This  time  the  horse  re- 
sponded by  springing  f(>r\vard  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
ilashed  at  the  top  of  his  sjieed  across  tho  inclosure,  cleared 
the  high  fence  without  an  elibrt,  and  then  set  otf  across  tho 
country. 

He  had  attempted  to  take  tho  l)it  in  his  teeth,  but  with  a 
sharp  jerk  as  he  drove  the  si)urs  in,  Vincent  had  defeated  his 
intention.  Ho  now  did  not  attempt  to  check  or  guide  him, 
hut  keeping  a  light  hand  on  the  reins  let  him  go  his  own 
course.  Vincent  knew  that  so  long  as  the  horse  was  going  full 
speed  it  could  attempt  no  trick  to  unseat  him,  and  he  therefore 
sat  easily  in  his  sa(hlle. 

For  six  miles  AVildfiro  continued  his  course,  ch^aring  every 
obstacle  without  abatement  to  his  speed,  and  delighting  his 
rider  with  his  power  and  jumping  qualities.  Occasionally,  only 
when  the  course  he  was  taking  would  have  led  him  to  obstacles 
impossible  for  the  best  jumper  to  surmount,  Vincent  attempted 
to  put  the  slightest  pressure  uiion  one  rein  or  the  other,  so  as 
to  direct  it  to  an  easier  point. 

At  the  end  of  six  miles  the  horse's  speed  began  slightly  to 
abate,  and  Vincent,  abstaining  from  the  use  of  his  spurs,  pressed 
it  with  his  knees  and  spoke  to  it  cheerfully,  urging  it  forward. 
He  now  from  time  to  time  bent  forward  and  patted  it,  and  for 
another  six  miles  kept  it  going  at  a  speed  almost  as  great  as 
that  at  which  it  had  started.  Then  he  allowed  it  gradually  to 
slacken  its  pace,  until  at  last  first  the  gallop  and  then  the  trot 
ceased,  and  it  broke  into  a  walk. 

"You  have  ha*l  a  fine  gallop,  old  fellow,'*  Vincent  said,  pat- 
ting it;  "and  so  have  I.  There's  been  nothing  for  you  to  lose 
your  temper  about,  and  the  next  road  we  come  upon  we  will 
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turn  our  face  homewards.  Half  a  dozen  lessons  like  this,  and 
then  no  doubt  we  sliall  be  good  friends." 

The  journey  home  was  performed  at  a  walk,  Vincent  talking 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  the  horse.  It  took  a  good  deal 
more  than  six  lessons  before  Wildfire  would  start  without  a 
preliminary  struggle  with  his  master,  but  in  the  end  kindness 
and  patience  con(|uered.  Vincent  often  visited  the  horse  in  the 
stables,  and,  taking  witli  him  an  ai)[>le  or  some  pieces  of  sugar, 
spent  some  time  there  talking  to  and  petting  it.  He  never 
carried  a  whij),  and  never  used  the  spurs  except  in  forcing  it 
to  make  its  first  start. 

Had  the  horse  been  naturally  ill-tempered  Vincent  would 
probably  have  failed,  but,  as  he  happened  afterwards  to  learn, 
its  first  owner  had  bceii  a  hot-tempered  and  passionate  young 
planter,  who,  instead  of  being  patient  with  it,  had  beat  it 
about  the  head,  and  so  rendered  it  restive  and  bad-tempered. 
Had  Vincent  not  laid  asi<le  his  whip  before  mounting  it  for 
the  first  time,  he  piobably  would  never  have  effected  a  cure. 
It  was  the  fact  that  the  animal  had  no  longer  a  fear  of  his  old 
enemy  the  whip  as  much  as  the  general  course  of  kinnness  and 
good  treatment  that  had  efi'ected  tl  3  change  in  his  behaviour. 

It  was  just  when  Vincent  had  established  a  good  under- 
standing between  himself  and  Wildfire  that  he  had  the  alter- 
cation with  the  overseer,  whom  he  found  about  to  floi;  the 
young  negro  Dan.  Pearson  had  sent  the  lad  half  an  hour  before 
on  a  message  to  some  slaves  at  work  at  the  other  end  of  the 
estate,  and  Inul  found  him  sitting  on  the  ground  watching  a 
tree  in  which  he  had  discovered  a  'possum.  That  Dan  deserved 
punishment  was  undoubted.  He  had  at  present  no  regular 
employment  upon  the  estate.  Jake,  his  father,  was  head  of 
the  stables,  and  Dan  had  made  himself  useful  in  odd  jobs  about 
the  horses,  and  expected  to  become  one  of  the  regular  stable 
hands.     The  overseer  was  of  opinion  that  there  wore  already 
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irtiore  negroes  in  the  stable  than  could  find  employment,  and 
had  urged  upon  Mrs.  Wingfield  that  one  of  the  hands  there 
and  the  boy  Dan  should  be  sent  out  to  the  fields.  Siio,  how- 
ever, refused. 

"  I  know  you  are  quite  right,  Jonas,  in  what  you  say.  But 
there  were  always  four  hands  in  the  sta])le  in  my  father^s  time, 
and  there  always  have  been  up  to  now;  and  though  I  know 
they  have  an  easy  time  of  it,  I  certainly  should  not  like  to  send 
any  of  them  out  to  the  fields.  As  to  Dan,  we  will  think  about 
it.  When  his  father  was  about  his  age  he  used  to  lead  my 
pony  when  I  first  took  to  riding,  and  when  there  is  a  vacancy 
Dan  must  come  into  the  stable.  I  could  not  think  of  sending 
him  out  as  a  fi(jld  hand,  in  the  first  place  for  his  tather's  sake, 
but  still  more  for  that  of  Vincent.  Dan  used  to  be  told  off  to 
see  that  he  did  not  get  into  mischief  when  he  was  a  little  boy, 
and  he  has  run  his  messages  and  been  his  special  boy  since  he 
came  back.  Vincent  wanted  to  have  him  as  his  regular  house 
servant;  but  it  would  have  broken  old  Sam's  heart  if,  after 
being  my  father's  boy  and  my  husband's,  another  had  taken 
his  place  as  Vincent's." 

And  so  Dan  had  remained  in  the  stable,  but  regarding 
Vincent  as  his  special  master,  carrying  notes  for  him  to  his 
friends,  or  doing  any  odd  jobs  he  might  require,  and  spending 
no  small  portion  of  his  time  in  sleep.  Thus  he  was  an  object 
of  special  dislike  to  the  overseer;  in  the  first  place  because  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  havmg  his  way  with  regard  to  him,  and 
in  the  second  because  ho  was  a  useless  hand,  and  the  overseer 
loved  to  get  as  much  work  as  possible  out  of  every  one  on  the 
estate.  The  message  had  been  a  somewhat  important  one,  as 
he  wanted  the  slaves  for  some  woik  that  was  urgently  required; 
and  he  lost  his  tcmi»cr,  or  he  would  not  have  done  an  act  which 
would  certainly  bring  him  into  collision  with  Vincent. 

He  was  well  aware  that  the  lad  did  not  really  like  him,  and 
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that  his  efforts  to  gain  his  good-will  had  failed,  and  he  had 
foreseen  that  sooner  or  later  there  would  be  a  struggle  for 
power  between  them.  However,  he  relied  upon  his  influence 
with  Mrs.  Wingfield,  and  upon  the  fact  that  she  was  the  life- 
owner  of  the  Orangery,  and  believed  that  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  his  position  even  when  Vincent  came  of  age.  Vincent 
on  his  side  objected  altogether  to  the  overseer's  treatment  of 
the  hands,  of  which  ho  heard  a  good  deal  from  Dan,  and  had 
already  remonstrated  with  his  mother  on  the  subject.  He, 
however,  gained  nothing  by  this.  Mrs.  Wingfield  had  replied 
that  he  was  too  young  to  interfere  in  such  matters,  that  his 
English  ideas  would  not  do  in  Virginia,  and  that  naturally  the 
slaves  were  set  against  the  overseer;  and  that  now  Pearson 
had  no  longer  a  master  to  support  him,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
more  severe  than  before  to  enforce  obedience.  At  the  same 
time  it  vexed  her  at  heart  that  there  should  be  any  severity 
on  the  Orangery  Estate,  where  the  best  relations  had  always 
prevailed  between  tlie  masters  and  slaves,  and  she  had  herself 
spoken  to  Jonas  on  the  suljject. 

He  had  given  her  the  same  answer  that  she  had  given  her 
son:  "The  slaves  will  work  for  a  master,  Mrs.  Wingfield,  in  a 
way  they  will  not  for  a  stranger.  They  set  themselves  against 
me,  and  if  I  were  not  severe  with  them  I  should  get  no  work 
at  all  out  of  them.  Of  course,  if  you  wish  it,  they  can  do  as 
they  like;  but  in  that  case  they  must  have  another  overseer. 
I  cannot  see  a  fine  estate  going  to  ruin.  I  believe  myself  some 
of  these  Abolition  fellows  have  been  getting  among  them  and 
doing  them  mischief,  and  that  there  is  a  bad  spirit  growing  up 
among  them.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  as  lenient  with  them 
as  is  possible  to  be.  But  if  they  won't  work  I  must  make  them, 
so  long  as  I  stay  here." 

And  so  the  overseer  had  had  his  way.  She  knew  that  the 
man  was  a  good  servant,  and  that  the  estate  was  kept  in  excel- 
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lent  order.  After  all,  the  severities  of  w^hich  she  had  heard 
complaints  were  bv  no  means  excessive;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  Ncvthern  overseer  could  rule  entircl;  by  kind- 
ness, as  the  owner  of  an  estate  could  do.  A  change  would  be 
most  inconvenient  to  her,  and  she  would  have  difficulty  in 
suiting  herself  so  well  anotlier  time.  Besides,  the  man  had 
been  with  her  sixteen  years,  and  was,  as  she  believed,  devoted 
to  her  interests.  Therefore  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Vincent's 
remonstrances. 

She  had  always  been  somewhat  opposed  to  his  ^  3ing  left  in 
England  at  school,  urging  that  he  would  learn  ideas  there  that 
would  clash  with  those  of  the  peoi)le  among  whom  his  life  was 
to  be  spent;  and  she  still  considered  that  her  views  had  been 
justified  by  the  result. 

The  overseer  was  tlie  first  to  give  his  version  of  the  story 
about  Dan's  conduct;  for  on  going  to  the  house  Vincent  found 
his  sisters,  Kosa  and  Annie,  in  the  garden,  having  just  returned 
from  a  two  days'  visit  to  some  friends  in  liichmond,  and  stayed 
chatting  with  them  and  listening  to  their  news  for  an  hour, 
and  in  the  meantime  Jonas  had  gone  in  and  seen  Mrs.  Wing- 
field  and  told  his  story. 

"I  think,  Mrs.  Wingfield,"  he  said  when  he  had  finished, 
*'  that  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  leave  you.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  I  can  have  no  authoiity  over  the  hands  if  your  son  is  to 
interfere  when  I  ;im  about  to  punish  a  slave  for  an  act  of  gross 
disobedience  and  neglect.  I  found  that  all  the  tobacco  required 
turning,  and  now  it  will  not  be  done  this  afternoon  owing  to 
my  orders  not  being  carried  out,  and  the  tobacco  will  not 
improbably  be  injured  in  quality.  ]\Iy  position  is  difficult 
enough  as  it  is;  but  if  the  slaves  see  that  instead  of  being 
supported  I  am  thwarted  by  your  son,  my  authority  is  gone 
altogether.  No  overseer  can  carry  on  his  work  properly  under 
such  circumstances." 
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"I  will  see  to  the  matter,  Jonas,"  Mrs.  Wingficld  said  de- 
cidedly, "  Be  assured  that  you  have  my  entire  support,  and  I 
will  see  that  my  son  does  not  again  interfere." 

When,  therefore,  Vincent  entered  the  house  and  began  his 
complaint,  he  found  himself  cut  short. 

"I  have  heard  the  rtory  already,  Vincent.  Dan  acted  in 
gross  disobedience,  and  thoroughly  deserved  the  punishment 
Jonas  was  about  to  give  him.  The  work  of  the  estate  cannot 
be  carried  on  if  such  conduct  is  to  be  tolerated;  and  once  for 
all,  I  will  permit  no  interference  on  your  part  with  Jonas.  If 
you  have  any  complaints  to  make,  come  to  me  and  make  them; 
but  you  are  not  yourself  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  over- 
seer. As  for  Dan,  I  have  directed  Jonas  that  the  next  time  he 
gives  cause  for  complaint  he  is  to  go  into  the  fields." 

Vincent  stood  silent  for  a  minute,  then  he  sa  d  quietly: 

"Very  well,  mother.  Of  course  you  can  do  as  you  like;  but 
at  any  rate  I  will  not  keep  my  mouth  shut  when  I  see  that 
fellow  ill-treating  the  slaves.  Such  things  were  never  done  in 
my  father's  time,  and  I  won't  see  them  done  now.  You  said 
the  otlier  day  you  would  get  me  a  nomination  to  West  Point  as 
soon  as  I  was  sixteen.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  do  so. 
By  the  time  I  have  gone  through  the  school,  you  will  perhajis 
see  that  I  have  been  right  about  Jonas." 

So  saying,  he  turned  and  left  the  room  and  again  joined  his 
sisters  in  the  drawing-room. 

"I  ha",  e  just  told  mother  that  I  will  go  to  West  Point,  girls," 
he  said.  "Father  said  more  than  once  that  he  thought  it  was 
the  best  education  I  could  get  in  America." 

"  But  I  thought  you  had  made  up  your  mind  that  you  would 
rather  stop  at  home,  Vincent?" 

"  So  I  had,  and  so  I  would  have  done,  but  mother  and  I 
differ  in  opinion.  That  fellow  Jonas  was  going  to  flog  Dan, 
and  I  stopped  him  this  morning,  and  mother  takes  his  part 
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against  me.  You  know,  I  don't  like  the  way  he  goes  on  with 
the  skves.  They  are  not  half  so  merry  and  liappy  as  they 
used  to  be,  and  I  don't  like  it.  We  shall  have  one  of  them 
running  away  next,  and  that  will  be  a  nice  thing  on  what  used 
to  b^  considered  one  of  the  happiest  plantations  in  Virginia- 
I  can't  make  mother  out,  I  should  have  thou-ht  that  she  would 
have  been  the  last  person  in  the  woild  to  have  allowed  the 
slaves  to  be  harshly  treated." 

"I  am  sure  we  don't  like  Jonas  more  than  you  do,  Vincent; 
but  you  see  mamma  has  to  depend  upon  him  so  much.  No,' 
I  don't  think  she  can  like  it;  but  you  can't  have  everything 
you  bke  HI  a  man,  and  1  know  she  thinks  he  is  a  very  good 
overseer.     I  sui)pose  she  couM  get  another?" 

Vincent  said  he  thought  that^heie  could  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty about  getting  an  oversee;-. 

"There  might  be  a  difficulty  in  g'3tting  one  she  could  rely 
on  so  thoroughly,"  Rosa  said.      "  You  see  a  great  deal  must  be 
left  to  lum.     Jonas  has  been  here  a  good  many  yeais  now,  and 
she  has  learnt  to  trust  him.     It  would  be  a  long  time  before 
she  had  the  same  confidence  in  a  stranger;  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  he  would  have  his  faults,  though,  perphaps,  not  the 
same  as  those  of  Jonas.     I  think  you  don't  make  allowance 
enough  for  mamma,  Vincent.     I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to 
Jonas,  and  I  don't  think  mamma  can  like  his  harshness  to  the 
slaves  any  more  than  you  do;  but  every  one  says  what  a  diffi- 
culty It  is  to  get  a  really  trustworthy  and  cai)able  overseer,  and 
of  course,  it  is  all  the  harder  when  there  is  no  master  to'  look 
after  him." 

"Well,  in  a  few  years  I  shall  be  able  to  look  after  an  over- 
seer," Vincent  said. 

"You  might  do  so,  of  course,  Vincent,  if  you  liked;  but 
unless  you  change  a  good  deal,  I  don't  think  your  supervision 
would  amount  to  a  good  deal.     When  you  are  not  at  school 
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3  ou  are  always  on  horseback  and  away,  and  we  sec  little  enough 
of  you,  and  I  do  not  think  you  are  likely  for  a  long  time  yet 
to  give  up  most  of  your  time  to  looking  after  the  estate." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  Vincent  said,  after  thinking  for  a 
minute;  "  but  I  think  I  could  settle  down  too,  and  give  most 
of  my  time  to  the  estate,  if  I  was  responsible  for  it.  I  daresay 
mother  is  in  a  difficulty  over  it,  and  1  should  not  have  spoken 
as  I  did;  I  will  go  in  and  tell  her  so." 

Vincent  found  his  mother  sittinuj  as  he  had  left  her.  Al- 
though  she  had  sided  with  Jonas,  it  was  against  her  will;  for 
it  was  grievous  to  her  to  hear  complaints  of  the  treatment  of 
the  slaves  at  the  Orangery.  Still,  as  Iiosa  had  said,  she  felt 
every  confidence  in  her  overseer,  and  believed  that  he  was  an 
excellent  servant.  She  was  conscious  that  she  herself  knew 
nothing  of  business,  and  that  she  must  therefore  give  her  entire 
confidence  to  her  manager.  She  greatly  disliked  the  strictness 
of  Jonas;  but  if,  as  he  said,  the  slaves  would  not  obey  him 
without,  he  must  do  as  he  thought  best. 

"  I  think  I  spoke  too  hastily,  mother,"  Vincent  said  as  he 
entered;  "and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  wish  the  slaves  to 
be  ill-treated  more  than  I  should.  I  daresay  Jonas  means  for 
the  best." 

"  I  feel  sure  that  he  does,  Vincent.  A  man  in  his  position 
cannot  make  himself  obeyed  like  a  master.  I  wish  it  could  be 
otherwise,  and  I  will  s[)eak  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  interfere  with  him  too  much.  A  good  overseer  is 
not  easy  to  get,  and  the  slaves  are  always  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  leniency.  An  easy  master  makes  bad  work,  but  an 
easy  overseer  would  mean  ruin  to  an  estate.  I  am  convinced 
that  Jonas  has  our  interests  at  heart,  and  I  will  tell  him  that 
I  particularly  wish  that  he  will  devise  some  other  sort  of  pun- 
ishment, such  as  depriving  men  who  won't  work  of  some  of 
their  privileges  instead  of  using  the  lash." 
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"Thank  you,  mother.  At  any  ra^e,  he  might  be  told  that 
the  lasli  IS  never  to  be  used  without  lirst  appealing  to  you." 

"I  will  see  about  it,  Vincent,  and  talk  it  over  with  him." 
And  with  that  Vincent  was  satisfied. 
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BUYING    A    SLAVE. 


fRS.  WINGFIELD  did  talk  the  matter  over  witli  the 
overseer,  and  things  went  on  in  consecnieiice  more 
smoothly.  Vincent,  however,  adhered  ^0  his  wish, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
a  nomination  he  should  go  to  West  Point,  which  is  to  the 
American  army  what  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  are  to  England. 
Before  that  could  he  done,  however,  a  great  political  agitation 
sprang  up.  The  slave  States  were  greatly  excited  over  the 
prospect  of  a  Kei)ublican  j)resident  heing  chosen,  for  the  Re- 
publicans were  to  a  groat  extent  identified  with  the  abolition 
movement;  and  jmblic  feeling,  which  had  for  some  time  run  high, 
became  intensified  as  the  time  ajjproached  for  the  election  of  a 
new  president,  and  threats  that  if  the  Democrats  were  beaten 
and  a  Republican  elected  the  slave  States  would  secede  from 
the  Union,  were  freely  indulged  in. 

In  Virginia,  which  was  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the  slave 
States,  opinion  was  somewhat  divided,  there  being  a  strong 
minority  against  any  extreme  measures  being  taken.  Among 
Vincent's  friend^!,  however,  who  were  for  the  most  part  the  sons 
of  planters,  the  Democratic  feeling  was  very  strongly  in  the 
ascendant,  and  their  sympathies  were  wholly  with  the  Southern 
States.  That  these  had  a  right  to  secede  was  assumed  by  them 
as  being  unquestionable. 
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But,  in  po'nt  of  fact,  there  was  a  great  deal  to  ))e  said  on 
both  sides.  The  States  wliich  tirst  entered  the  Union  in  1776 
considered  themselves  to  be  separate  and  sovereign  States,  each 
possessing  power  and  authority  to  manage  its  own  atluirs,  and 
forming  only  a  federation  in  order  to  construct  a  central  power, 
and  so  to  operate  with  more  effect  against  the  mother  country. 
Two  vears  later  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
framed,  each  State  giving  up  a  certain  portion  of  its  authority, 
reserving  its  own  self-government  and  whatever  rights  were 
not  specilically  resignetl. 

No  mention  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  riirht  of  a 
State  to  secede  from  tlie  Union,  and  wliile  those  who  insisted 
that  each  State  had  a  riglit  to  secede  if  it  chose  to  do  so 
declared  that  this  right  was  reserved,  their  opi)onents  affirmed 
that  such  a  case  could  never  have  been  contemi)lated.  Thus 
the  question  of  absolute  right  had  never  been  settled,  and  it 
became  purely  one  of  force. 

Early  in  Noveml)er,  li<GO,  it  became  l\nown  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candidate,  was  assured,  and  on 
the  9tli  of  that  month  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina 
met  at  Charleston,  and  unanimously  authorized  the  holdirg 
of  a  State  convention  to  meet  on  the  third  week  in  December, 
The  announcement  caused  great  excitement,  for  it  was  con- 
sidered certain  that  the  convention  would  pass  a  vote  of  seces- 
sion, and  thus  '  '-ing  the  debated  question  to  an  issue.  Although 
opinion  in  Virginia  was  less  unanimous  than  in  the  more 
southern  States,  it  was  generally  thought  that  she  would  imi- 
tate the  example  of  South  Carolina. 

On  the  day  following  the  receipt  of  tlie  news,  Vincent,  who 
had  ridden  over  to  the  i)lantations  of  several  of  his  friends  to 
talk  the  matter  over,  was  returning  homeward,  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  heavy  blows  with  a  Avhip  and  loud  curses,  and  a 
moment  later  a  shrill  scream  in  a  woman's  voice  rose  in  the  air 
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Vincent  clicclvcd  liis  horse  mechanically  with  an  exclamation 
of  anger.  He  know  but  too  well  what  was  going  on  beyond  the 
screen  of  slirubs  that  grew  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  border- 
ing the  road.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  an«l  then  muttering, 
"  What's  the  use!"  was  about  to  toucli  the  horse  with  the  whip 
and  gallop  on,  when  the  shriek  again  rose  louder  and  more 
agonizing  tlian  before,  ^^'ith  a  cry  of  rage  Vincent  leapt  from 
his  horse,  tlirew  the  reins  over  tlie  top  of  the  fence,  climbed 
over  it  in  a  moment,  and  burst  his  way  through  the  shrub- 
bery. 

Close  by  a  negro  was  being  held  by  four  others,  two  having 
hold  of  each  wrist  and  holding  his  arms  extended  to  full  length, 
while  a  white  lad,  some  two  years  Vincent's  senior,  was  sliower- 
ing  Mows  with  a  heavy  whip  upon  him.  The  slave's  back  was 
already  covered  with  weals,  and  the  blood  was  flowing  from 
several  places.  A  few  yards  distant  a  black  girl,  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  was  kneeling  on  the  ground  screaming  for  mercy 
for  the  slave.  Just  as  Vincent  burst  through  the  bushes,  the 
young  fellow,  iiritatcd  at  her  cries,  turned  round  and  delivered 
a  tremendous  blow  with  the  wiiip  on  her  bare  shoulders. 

This  time  no  cry  came  from  her  lips,  but  the  slave,  who  had 
stood  immovable  while  the  punishment  was  being  inflicted 
upon  himself,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  break  from  the  men 
who  held  him.  He  was  unsuccessful,  but  before  the  whip  couM 
again  fall  on  the  woman's  shoulders,  Vincent  sprang  forward, 
and  seizing  it,  wrested  it  from  the  hands  of  the  striker. 
With  an  oath  of  fury  and  surprise  at  this  sudden  interruption, 
the  young  fellow  turned  upon  Vincent. 

"You  are  a  coward  and  a  blackguard,  Andrew  Jackson!" 
Vincent  exclaimed,  white  with  anger.  "  You  are  a  disgrace  to 
Virginia,  you  ruffian!" 

Without  a  word  the  young  planter,  mad  with  rage  at  this 
interference,  rushed  at  Vincent;  but  the  latter  had  learnt  the 
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use  of  his  fists  at  his  English  school,  and  riding  cx'croiscs  )  ad 
strengthened  his  muscles,  and  as  his  opponent  rushed  at  hiii, 
he  met  him  with  a  blow  from  the  shoulder  which  sent  iiiui 
stiiLTi'ejiu''  back  with  the  blood  strcauiiu'j;  from  his  lins.  lie 
again  rushed  forward,  and  heavy  blows  were  cxcluinged;  tluMi 
they  closed  and  grappled.  For  a  minute  they  swayed  to  and 
fro;  but  altliougii  much  taller,  tlic  young  planter  was  no 
stronger  than  Vincent,  and  at  last  they  came  tu  the  ground 
with  a  crash,  Vitjcent  uppermost,  Jackson's  head  as  he  fell 
coming  with  such  force  against  a  low  stump  that  he  lay  in- 
sensible. 

The  contest  had  been  so  sudden  and  furious  that  none  had 
attempted  to  interfere.  Indeed  the  negroes  were  so  astonishol 
that  they  had  not  moved  from  the  moment  when  Vincent  made 
his  appearance  upon  the  scene.     The  lad  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  You  had  better  cany  him  up  to  the  house  and  throw  some 
water  on  him,"  he  said  to  the  negroes,  and  then  turned  to  go 
away.  As  he  did  so,  the  slave  who  had  been  flogged  broke 
from  the  otheis,  who  had  indeed  loosened  their  hold,  and  ran 
up  to  Vincent,  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  takiiig  the  lad's 
hand  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"I  am  afraid  I  haven't  done  you  much  good,"  Vincent  said. 
"You  will  be  none  the  better  off  for  my  interference;  but  I 
couldn't  help  it."  So  saying  he  made  his  way  through  the 
shrubbery,  cleared  the  fence,  mounted,  and  rode  homeward. 

"  I  have  been  a  fool,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  rode  along. 
"It  will  be  all  the  worse  for  that  i)oor  beggar  afterwards;  still 
I  could  not  help  it.  I  wonder  will  there  be  any  row  about  it. 
I  don't  much  expect  there  will,  the  Jacksons  don't  stand  well 
now,  and  this  would  not  do  them  any  good  with  the  people 
round;  besides  I  don't  think  Jackson  would  like  to  go  into 
court  to  complain  of  being  thrashed  by  a  fellow  a  head  shorter 
than  himself.     It's  blackguards  like  him  who  give  the  Aboli- 
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tioniats  a  ri^ht  to  hold  up  tlio  slave-owners  as  being  tyrants 
and  brutes." 

The  J;icksons  were  now-conmrs  in  Virginia.  Si.v  years  before, 
the  estate,  of  wliich  the  Cedars,  as  tlieir  place  was  calltMl, 
formed  a  part,  was  put  up  for  sale.  It  was  a  very  large  oue, 
and  having  been  divided  into  sevt-ral  portions  to  suit  bu}ers, 
the  Cedars  had  been  purchased  by  Jackson,  wiio,  having  been 
very  successful  as  a  st(»rc-keeper  at  Charleston,  had  decided 
upon  giving  up  the  business  and  leaving  South  Carolina,  and 
settling  down  as  a  land-owner  in  some  other  State.  His  ante- 
cedents,  however,  were  soon  known  at  Kichmond,  and  the  old 
Virginian  families  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  new-comer. 

Had  he  been  a  nuin  of  j)h'asant  nuiiiners,  ho  would  gradually 
have  niaile  his  way;  but  he  was  evi«lently  not  a  gentleman. 
The  habits  of  trade  stuck  to  hiui,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
there  were  rumours  tiiat  the  slaves,  whom  he  had  bought  with 
the  property,  found  him  a  harsh  and  cruel  master.  This  in 
itself  would  have  been  suflficient  to  bring  him  disrepute  in 
Virginia,  whcie  as  a  rule  the  slaves  were  treated  wMth  great 
kindness,  an<l  indeed  considered  their  position  to  be  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  the  poorer  class  of  whites.  Andrew  Jack- 
son had  been  for  a  few  months  at  school  with  Vincent;  he  was 
unpopular  there,  and  from  the  rumours  current  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  slaves  on  the  estate,  was  known  by  the  nickname 
of  the  "slave-driver." 

Had  Vincent  been  the  son  of  a  white  trader,  or  a  small  cul- 
tivator, lie  knew  welh  enough  that  his  position  would  be  a  very 
serious  one,  and  that  he  would  have  had  to  ride  to  the  border 
of  the  State  with  all  speed.  He  would  have  been  denounced 
at  once  as  an  Abolitionist,  and  would  have  been  accused  of 
stirring  up  the  slaves  to  rebellion  against  their  masters;  a 
crime  of  the  most  serious  kind  in  the  Southern  States.  But 
placed  as  he  was,  as  the  heir  of  a  great  estate  worked  by  slaves, 
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such  a  cry  couM  hardly  bo  raised  against  him.  lie  might 
doubtless  be  fined  and  admoiiislied  for  interfering  between  a 
master  and  his  slave;  l)Mt  the  sympathy  of  the  better  classes 
in  Virginia  would  be  entirely  with  him.  Vincent,  therefore,  was 
but  little  concerned  for  himself;  but  he  doubted  greatly  whetlier 
his  interference  had  not  done  much  more  harm  than  i^ood  to  the 
.slave  and  his  wife,  forui>on  tliem  Andiew  Jackson  would  vent 
his  fury,  lie  rode  direct  to  the  stables  instead  of  alighting  as 
usual  at  the  door.  Dan,  who  had  heen  sitting  in  the  verandah 
waiting  for  him,  ran  down  to  the  sta))les  as  he  saw  him  coming. 

"Give  the  horse  to  one  of  the  others,  Dan;  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.  Dan,"  he  went  on  when  he  had  walked  with  him  a  short 
distance  from  the  stables,  "  I  suppose  you  know  some  of  the 
hands  on  Jackson's  plantation." 

Dan  grinned,  for  although  there  was  not  supposed  to  be  any 
communication  between  the  slaves  oji  the  diti'erent  estates,  it 
was  notorious  that  at  night  they  were  in  the  habit  of  slipping 
out  of  their  huts  and  visiting  each  other. 

"I  know  some  ob  dem,  Marse  Vincent.  What  you  want 
ob  dem  ?  Berry  bad  master,  ^Marse  Jackson.  Wust  master 
hereabouts." 

Vincent  related  what  had  happened,  to  Dan's  intense  delight. 

"Now,  Dan,'  he  went  on,  "1  am  afraid  that  after  my  inter- 
ference tt:ey  will  treat  that  poor  fellow  and  his  wife  worse 
than  before.  I  want  you  to  find  out  for  me  what  is  going  on 
at  Jackson's.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  anything,  however 
badly  they  treat  them;  but  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  they 
ill-treat  them  very  grossly,  I  will  get  together  a  party  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  my  friends,  and  we  will  go  in  a  body  to  Jackson's, 
and  warn  him  that  if  he  behaves  with  cruelty  to  his  slaves, 
we  will  make  it  so  hot  for  him  that  he  will  have  to  leave  the 
State.  I  don't  say  that  Ave  could  do  anything;  but  as  we  should 
represent  most  of  the  large  estates  round  here,  I  don't  think 
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old  Jackson  and  his  son  would  like  being  sent  to  covcntr3^ 
liio  feeling  is  very  strong  at  lu-escnt  against  ill-treatment  of 
the  slaves.  If  these  troubles  lead  to  war  almost  all  of  us  will 
go  into  the  army,  and  we  do  not  like  the  thouglit  of  the  possi- 
bility of  troubles  among  the  hands  when  the  whites  are  all  away." 

"I  will  find  out  all  about  it  for  you  to-night,  sah.  I  don't 
suspect  dat  dey  will  do  nufhn  to-day.  Andrew  Jackson  too 
sick  after  dat  knock  against  de  tump.  He  keep  qui  ^t  a  day 
or  two." 

"Well,  Dan,  you  go  over  to-night  and  find  out  all  about  it. 
1'  expect  I  had  better  have  Icit  things  alone,  but  now  I  have 
interfered  I  shall  go  on  with  it." 

Mrs.  WingHeld  was  much  displeased  when  Vincent  told  her 
at  dinner  of  his  incident  at  Jackson's  plantation,  and  even  his 
sisters  were  shocked  at  this  interference  between  a  master  and 
his  olave. 

"  You  will  jret  voursolf  into  sei-ions  trouble  with  those  fanci- 
ful  notions  of  yours,"  ISIrs.  WingHeld  said  angrily.  "You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  how  easy  it  is  to  get  up  a  cry  against  any  one 
as  an  Abolitionist,  and  liow  ditlicult  to  dis})rove  the  accusation; 
and  just  at  present,  when  the  passions  of  every  man  in  the 
South  arc  intiamed  to  the  utmost,  such  an  accusation  will  be 
most  serious.  In  the  present  instance  there  does  not  seem 
that  there  is  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  your  conduct.  You  simi)ly 
heard  cries  of  a  slave  being  flogged.  You  deliberately  leave  the 
road  and  enter  these  peo}»le's  plantation,  and  interfere  without, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  least  reason  for  doing  so,  You  did  n(»t 
inquire  what  the  man's  ollenco  was;  and  he  ma}',  for  aught  you 
know,  have  half  nuirdered  his  master.  You  simply  see  a  sla\e 
being  flogged,  and  you  assault  his  owner.  If  the  Jacksons  lay 
complaints  against  you,  it  is  quite  probable  that  you  may  have 
to  leave  the  State.  \Vhat  on  earth  can  have  influenced  you 
to  act  in  such  a  mad  brained  wayl" 
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'I  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  his  flogging  the  slave,  mother, 
but  to  prevent  his  tlogging  the  slave's  wife,  which  was  pure 
wanton  brutality.  It  is  not  a  (pie^tion  of  slavery  one  way  or 
the  other.  Anyone  has  a  right  to  interfere  to  put  a  stop  to 
brutality.  If  I  saw  a  man  brutally  treating  a  horse  or  a  dog, 
I  should  certainly  do  so;  and  if  it  is  right  to  interfere  to  save 
a  dumb  animal  from  brutal  ill-treatment,  surely  it  must  be 
justifiable  to  save  a  woman  in  the  same  case.  I  am  not  an 
Abolitionist.  That  is  to  say,  I  consider  that  slaves,  on  a  properly 
managed  estate  like  ours  for  instance,  are  just  as  well  off  as  are 
the  labourers  on  an  estate  in  Euro})e;  but  I  should  certainly 
like  to  see  laws  passed  to  protect  them  from  ill-treatment.  Why, 
in  England  there  are  laws  against  cruelty  to  animals;  and  a 
man  who  brutally  flogged  a  dog  or  a  horse  would  get  a  month's 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  I  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  us 
that  a  man  may  here  ill-treat  a  human  being  worse  than  he 
might  in  England  a  dumb  animal." 

"You  know,  Vincent,"  his  mother  said  more  quietly,  "that 
I  object  as  much  as  you  do  to  the  ill-treatment  of  the  slaves, 
and  that  the  slaves  here,  as  on  all  well-conducted  plantations  in 
Virginia,  are  well  treated;  but  this  is  not  a  time  for  bringing 
in  laws  or  carrying  out  reforms.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
scores  of  Northerners  doing  their  best  to  stir  up  mischief  be- 
tween masters  and  slaves  without  a  Soutliern  gentleman  mixing 
himself  up  in  the  matter.  We  have  got  to  stand  together  as 
one  people  and  to  protect  our  State  rights  from  interference." 

"I  am  just  as  much  in  favour  of  State  rights  as  anyone 
else,  mother;  and  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  present  quarrel  is  to 
be  fought  out,  I  hope  I  shall  do  my  best  for  Virginia  as  well 
as  other  fellows  of  my  own  age.  But  just  as  I  protest  against 
any  interference  by  the  Northerners  with  our  laws,  I  say  that  we 
ought  to  amend  our  laws  so  as  not  to  give  them  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  interference.     It  is  brutes  like  the  Jacksons  who 
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have  afforded  the  niatorials  for  libels  like  Unch  Tom^s  CaUn 
upon  us  as  a  i)eo})le;  and  I  can't  say  that  I  am  a  l)it  sorry  for 
having  given  that  young  Jackson  what  he  deserved." 

"Well,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  trouble  come  of  it,"  ^Frs 
Win2,field  said.  "I  shouldn't  think  the  Jacksons  would  like 
the  exposure  of  their  doings  which  would  be  caused  by  bringing 
the  matter  into  court;  but  if  they  do,  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  a  jury  in  Richmond  at  the  present  time  would  find  against 
you." 

"I  don't  suppose  that  they  will  do  anything,  mother.  But 
if  they  must,  they  must;  and  I  don't  suppose  anything  serious 
will  come  of  it  any  way." 

The  ne.xt  morning  Vincent  Avent  down  early  to  the  stables. 
As  he  approached  them  Dan  came  out  to  meet  hirn. 

"Well,  Dan,  what's  your  news?" 

"Berry  great  bobbery  ober  at  Jackson's  last  night,  Massa 
Vincent.  Fust  of  all  I  crept  round  to  de  huts  ob  de  field 
hands.  Dey  all  know  nuffin  about  it;  but  one  of  dem  he  goes 
off  and  gets  to  liab  a  talk  with  a  gal  emplo3ed  in  de  house 
who  was  in  de  halut  of  slipping  out  to  see  him.  She  say 
when  de  young  un  war  carried  in  de  old  man  go  on  furious; 
he  bring  suit  against  you,  he  hab  you  punished  berry  nuich — 
no  saying  Avhat  he  not  going  to  do.  After  a  time  de  young  un 
come  round,  he  listen  to  what  de  ould  man  say  for  some  time; 
den  he  answer:  'No  use  going  on  like  dat.  Set  all  de  county 
family  against  us  if  we  have  suit.  As  to  <lat  infernal  3'oung 
villain,  me  pay  him  out  some  other  w^ay.'  Den  de  old  man  say 
he  cut  de  flesh  off  de  bones  ob  dat  nigger;  but  de  young  one 
say:  Mustn't  do  dat.  You  sure  to  hear  about  it,  and  make 
great  bobbery.  Find  some  oiler  way  to  i)unish  him.  Den 
dey  talk  together  for  some  time,  but  girl  not  hear  any  more." 

"Weir,  then,  there  will  }>e  no  suit  anyhow,"  Vincent  said. 
"As  to  paying  me  out  some  other  way,  I  will  look  after  myself, 
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Dan.    I  believe  that  fellow  Jackson  is  capable  of  anything,  and 
I  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  him." 

"Be  sure  you  do,  ^larse  Vincent.  You  ride  about  a  great 
deal,  dat  fellow  bery  like  take  a  sliot  at  you  from  behind 
tree.  Don't  yau  go  near  dat  plantation,  or  sure  enuif  trouble 
come." 

*'  I  will  look  out,  Dan.  There  is  one  thing,  I  always  ride 
fast;  and  it  wants  a  very  good  shot  to  hit  one  at  a  gallop.  I 
don't  think  they  will  try  that;  for  if  he  missed,  as  he  would  be 
almost  sure  to  do,  it  would  be  a  good  deal  worse  for  him  than 
this  affair  would  have  been  had  he  brought  it  into  court. 
You  keep  your  cars  oi)on,  Dan,  and  find  out  how  they  are 
thinking  of  punishing  that  poor  fellow  for  my  interference  on 
his  behalf." 

After  breakfast  a  negro  arrived  with  a  note  for  Mrs.  Wing- 
field  from  Mr.  Jackson,  comi)laining  of  the  unwarrantable  and 
illegal  interference  by  her  son  on  behalf  of  a  slave  who  was 
being  very  properly  punished  for  gross  misconduct;  and  of 
the  personal  assault  upon  his  son.  The  writer  said  that  he  was 
most  reluctant  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  a  member  of 
so  highly  resjtected  a  family,  but  tliat  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  submit  to  such  an  outrage  as  this. 

Although  Mrs.  "Wingfield  had  expressed  her  disapproval  of 
Vincent's  conduct  on  the  evening  before,  there  was  no  trace  of 
that  feeling  in  her  reply  to  this  letter.  She  wrote  in  the 
third  person,  coldly  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  ^\v.  Jackson's 
letter,  and  sa\iiig  that  she  had  heard  from  her  son  of  his  inter- 
ference  to  put  a  stop  to  one  of  those  brutal  scenes  which 
brought  discredit  upon  the  Southern  States,  and  that  she  con- 
sidered he  had  most  rightly  punished  iMr.  Jackson,  jun., 
for  his  inhuman  and  revolting  cunduct;  that  she  Mas  perfectly 
aware  the  interference  had  been  technicaUy  illegal,  but  that 
her  son  was  fully  pre[;ared  to  defend    his  conduct  if  called 
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"what's  the  matter  between  you]" 


upon  to  do  so  in  tlie  courts,  and  to  pay  any  fine  tliat  might  be 
inflicted  for  his  sulFcring  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his 
righteous  indignation.  She  ended  by  saying  that  as  Mr. 
Jackson  was  a  stranger  in  Virginia,  he  was  perliaps  not  aware 
that  the  public  sentiment  of  that  State  was  altogether  opposed 
to  such  acts  of  brutality  as  that  of  which  his  son  had  been 
guilty. 

"What  have  vou  been  doin''  to  that  fellow  Andrew  Jackson  ?" 
one  of  Vincent's  friends,  a  young  fellow  two  years  older  than 
himself,  said  to  him  a  few  days  later.  "  There  were  a  lot  of  us 
talking  over  things  yestorday,  in  IJichmond,  and  he  came  up 
and  joined  in.  Something  was  said  about  Abolitionists,  and 
he  said  that  he  should  like  to  see  every  Abolitionist  in  the 
State  strung  up  to  a  tiva.  He  is  always  ])retty  violent,  as  you 
know;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  went  further  than  usual, 
and  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
AboliL;'>nists  were  not  Northern  men  but  Southerners,  who 
were  traitors  to  their  State.  He  said:  'For  example,  there  is 
that  young  Wingfield.  He  has  been  to  England,  and  has  come 
back  with  his  heart  filled  with  Abolitionist  notions;'  and  that 
such  opinions  at  the  present  time  were  a  danger  to  the  State. 

"Two  or  three  of  us  took  the  matter  up,  as  you  might  guess, 
and  told  him  he  had  belter  mind  what  he  was  savins  or  it 
would  be  the  worse  for  him.  Harry  Furniss  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  a  liar,  and  that  if  he  didn't  like  that  he 
would  have  satisfaction  in  the  usual  way.  Master  Jackson 
didn't  like  it,  but  muttered  something  and  slunk  ofl'.  What's 
the  matter  between  you?" 

*'  I  should  not  have  said  anything  about  it,"  Vincent  replied, 
"  if  Jackson  had  chosen  to  hold  his  tongue;  but  as  he  chooses 
to  go  about  attacking  me,  there  is  no  leason  why  I  should 
keep  the  matter  secret."  And  he  then  related  what  had  taken 
place. 
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The  young  Virginian  gave  a  low  whistle. 

'*I  don't  say  I  blame  you,  Wingfield;  but  I  tell  you,  you 
might  have  got  yourself  into  an  awful  mess  if  the  Jacksons  had 
chosen  to  take  it  up.  You  know  how  hot  the  feeling  is  at  present, 
and  it  is  a  serious  matter  at  any  time  to  interfere  between  a 
master  and  his  slaves  in  the  Southern  States.  Of  course  among 
us  our  feelings  would  be  all  against  Jackson ;  but  among  the 
poorer  class  of  whites,  who  have  been  tremendously  excited  by 
the  speeches,  both  in  the  North  and  here,  the  cry  of  Abolitionist 
at  th6  present  moment  is  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  However,  I 
understand  now  tlie  fellow's  enmity  to  you. 

"  None  of  us  ever  liked  him  when  he  was  at  school  with  us. 
He  is  an  evil-tem})ered  brute,  and  I  am  afraid  you  may  have 
some  trouble  with  him.  If  he  goes  about  talking  as  he  did  to 
us,  he  would  soon  get  up  a  feeling  against  you.  Of  course  it 
would  be  nonsense  to  openly  accuse  a  member  of  an  old  Vir- 
ginian family  of  being  an  Abolitionist;  but  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  set  a  pack  of  the  rough  classes  of  the  town  against 
you,  and  you  might  get  badly  mauled  if  they  caught  you 
alone.  The  fellow  is  evidently  a  coward,  or  he  would  have 
taken  up  what  Furniss  said;  but  a  coward  who  is  revengeful 
is  a  good  deal  more  dangerous  tlian  an  open  foe.  However,  I 
will  talk  it  over  wit^  some  of  the  others,  and  we  will  see  if  we 
can't  stop  Andrew  Jackson's  mouth." 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  next  day  half  a  dozen  of 
Vincent's  friends  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  Andrew  Jackson,  say- 
ing that  they  regarded  his  statement  respecting  Vincent  as 
false  and  caluminous,  and  that  if  he  re[)eated  them  they  would 
jointly  and  severally  hold  him  res})onsible;  and  that  if,  as  a 
result  of  such  accusations,  any  harm  happened  to  Vincent,  they 
should  know  where  to  look  for  the  originator  of  the  mischief, 
and  punish  him  accordingly, 

"  You  should  be  more  careful,  Andrew,"  his  father  said,  as, 
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"it's  an  infamous  shame." 


white  with  fury,  he  showed  him  his  letter.  "It  was  you  who 
were  preaching  prudence  the  otlier  day,  and  warning  me  against 
taking  steps  tliat  would  set  all  the  whole  family  against  us; 
and  now,  j\.u  see,  you  have  been  letting  your  tongue  rim,  and 
have  drawn  this  upon  yourself.  Keep  quiet  for  the  pref^ent, 
my  son;  all  sorts  of  things  may  occur  before  long,  and  you  will 
get  your  chance.     Let  this  matter  sleep  for  the  present." 

A  day  or  two  later  when  Vincent  went  down  to  the  stables 
he  saw  that  Dan  had  something  to  tell  him,  and  soon  found  out 
that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him  alone. 

"AVhat  is  your  news,  Dan?" 

"I  heard  last  night,  Mar.se  Vincent,  that  old  man  Jackson  is 
going  to  sell  Dinah;  dat  de  wife  ob  de  man  dey  tioggcd." 

"They  are  going  to  sell  her!"  Vincent  repeated  indignantly. 
"What  are  tliev  going  to  do  that  forf 

"  To  punish  Ton}^  sah.  Dar  am  no  law  against  dar  selling 
her.  I  hear  dat  dey  are  going  to  sell  two  oder  boys,  so 
dat  it  cannot  be  said  dat  dey  do  it  on  purpose  to  spite  Tony. 
I  reckon,  sah,  dey  calculate  dat  when  dey  sell  his  wife  Tony 
get  mad  and  run  away,  and  den  when  dey  catch  him  again  dey 
flog  him  pretty  near  to  death.  Folk  always  do  dat  with 
runaway  slaves;  no  one  can  say  nnffin  agin  dem  for  dat." 

"It's  an  infamous  shame  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  separate 
man  and  wife,"  Vincent  said.  "  However,  we  will  see  what  we 
can  do.  You  mannge  to  pass  the  word  to  Tony  to  keep  up 
his  spirits,  and  not  let  them  drive  him  to  do  anything  rash. 
Tell  him  I  will  see  that  his  wife  does  not  get  into  bad  hands. 
I  suppose  they  will  sell  the  baby  too]" 

"  Yes,  Marse  Vincent,  Natural  the  baby  will  go  wid  de 
modder." 

Vincent  watched  the  list  of  advertisements  of  slaves  to  be 
sold,  and  a  dav  or  t\^o  later  saw  a  notice  to  the  ell'ect  that 
Dinah  Tlorris,  age  22,  with  a  male  baby  at  her  breast,  would 
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1  e  jold  on  the  following  Saturday.  He  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  into  Richmond.  He  had  not  liked  to  speak  to  his  mother 
on  the  subject,  for  she  had  not  told  him  of  the  letter  she  had 
written  to  Jackson;  and  he  thought  that  she  might  disapprove 
of  any  interference  in  the  matter,  consequently  he  went  down 
to  Mr.  Renfrew,  the  family  solicitor. 

"Mr.  Renfrew,"  he  said,  "I  want  some  money;  can  you 
lend  it  me?" 

"You  want  money,"  the  solicitor  said  in  surprise.  "What 
on  earth  do  you  want  money  for?  and  if  you  want  it,  why  don't 
you  ask  your  mother  for  it?     How  much  do  you  want?" 

"1  don't  know  exactly.  Al)Out  eight  hundred  dollars,  I  sliou'd 
think;  though  it  m;iy  he  a  thousand.     I  want  to  buy  a  slave." 

"  You  want  to  buy  a  s'avc!"  repeated  Mr.  Renfrew.  "  What 
on  eavth  do  you  want  to  buy  a  slave  for?  You  have  more  t'lan 
you  want  now  at  the  Orangery." 

"  It's  a  slave  that  man  Jackson  is  qoing  to  sell  next  Saturday, 
on  purpose  to  spite  the  poor  creature's  husband  and  drive  him 
to  desperation,"  and  Vincent  then  repeated  the  whole  story  of 
the  circumstances  that  had  led  up  to  tiie  sale. 

"It  is  all  very  abominable  on  the  part  of  these  Jacksons," 
Mr  Renfrew  said,  "  but  your  interference  was  most  imprudent, 
my  young  friend;  and,  as  you  see,  it  has  done  harm  rather  than 
good.  If  you  are  so  quixotic  as  to  become  the  cham[)ion  of 
every  ill-treated  slave  in  the  State,  your  work  is  pretty  well 
cut  out  foi  you." 

"I  know  that,  sir,"  Vincent  replied,  smiling,  "and  I  can 
assure  you  I  did  not  intend  to  enter  upon  any  such  crusade; 
but,  you  see,  I  have  wrongly  or  rightly  mixed  myself  up  in 
this,  and  I  want  to  repair  the  mischief  which,  as  you  say,  I 
have  caused.  The  only  way  I  can  sec  is  to  buy  this  negress 
and  her  baby." 

"  But  I  do  not  see  that  you  will  carry  out  your  object  if  you 
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do,  Vincent.  She  will  be  separated  just  as  nuich  from  her 
husband  if  you  buy  her  as  if  anyone  el^^e  do^s,  lie  is  at  one 
plantation  and  she  is  at  another,  and  were  they  ten  miles  apart 
or  a  hundred,  they  are  C(iii;dly  seiiarutcd." 

"I  quite  see  that,  j\Ir.  Renfrew;  l)ut,  at  h'a=;t,  she  will  be 
kindly  treated,  and  his  mind  will  he  at  rost  on  that  score. 
Perhaps  some  day  or  other  the  Jai:ksons  may  put  him  up  for 
sale,  and  then  I  can  buy  him,  ami  tlioy  will  be  reunited.  At 
any  rate,  the  first  step  is  to  Ijuy  her.  Can  you  let  me  have  the 
money?     My  motlier  makes  mc  a  very  good  allowance." 

"And  I  suppose  you  spend  it,"  the  lawyer  interrupteih 

"Well,  yes,  I  generally  spend  it;  but  thon,  you  r-^e,  when  I 
come  of  age  I  come  in  for  the  outlying  estates." 

"  And  if  you  die  before,  or  get  shot,  or  any  other  accident 
befalls  you,"  Mr.  Renfrew  said,  "  they  go  to  your  sisters. 
However,  one  must  risk  something  for  a  client,  so  I  will  lend 
you  the  money.  I  ha<l  better  [)ut  somebody  up  to  bid  for 
you,  for  after  what  has  hapi)ened  the  Jacksons  would  probably 
not  let  her  go  if  they  knew  that  you  were  going  to  be  the 
purchaser." 

"Thank  you  very  mucli,"  Vincent  said  warmly;  "it  will  be 
a  great  weight  off  my  mind,"  and  v  ith  a  light  heart  he  rode 
back  to  the  Orangery. 

Vincent  said  nothing  during  the  next  two  days  to  any  of  his 
friends  as  to  the  course  the  Jacksons  were  taking  in  selling 
Tony's  wife;  for  he  thought  that  if  the  news  got  about,  some 
of  his  friends  who  had  heard  the  circumstances  might  go  down 
to  the  auction  and  make  such  a  demonstration  that  Jackson 
would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  Dinah  fiom  the  sale,  in  which 
case  he  would  no  doubt  dispose  of  her  privately.  On  the 
Saturday  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  into  Richmond,  telling 
Dan  to  meet  him  there.  At  the  hour  the  sale  was  announced 
he  went  to  the  yard  where  it  was  to  take  place. 
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This  was  a  somewhat  quiet  and  secluded  place;  for  although 
the  sale  of  slaves  was  i)ermitted  by  law  in  Virginia,  at  any  rate 
these  auctions  were  conducted  quietly  and  with  as  little  pub- 
licity as  possible.  For  although  the  better  classes  still  regarded 
slavery  as  a  necessary  institution,  they  were  conscious  that 
these  sales,  involving  as  they  did  the  separation  of  families, 
were  indefensible,  and  the  more  thoughtful  would  gladly  have 
seen  them  abolished,  and  a  law  passed  forbidding  the  sale  of 
negroes  save  as  part  and  jjarcel  of  the  estate  upon  which  they 
worked,  an  exception  oidy  being  made  in  the  case  of  gross 
misconduct.  ^lany  of  the  slave  owners,  indeed,  forl>aile  all 
Hogging  upon  their  estates,  and  i)unished  refractory  slaves,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  cutting  o!i'  of  the  privileges  they  enjoyed 
in  the  way  of  holidays,  and  if  this  «lid  not  answer,  threatened 
to  sell  them — a  threat  which  Avas,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
quite  sufficient  to  ensure  good  behaviour;  for  the  slaves  were 
well  aware  of  the  ditlerence  between  life  in  the  well-managed 
establishments  in  Virginia  and  that  in  some  of  the  other 
Southern  States.  Handing  his  horse  to  Dan,  Vincent  joined 
a  knot  of  four  or  five  of  his  acquaintances  who  had  strolled  in 
from  mere  curiosity. 

There  were  some  thirty  or  forty  men  in  the  yard,  a  few  of 
whom  had  come  in  for  the  purpose  of  buying;  but  the  great 
majority  had  only  attended  for  the  sake  of  i)assing  an  idle  hour. 
Slaves  had  fallen  in  value;  for  although  all  in  the  South  pro- 
fessed their  confidence  that  the  law  would  never  attempt  by 
force  of  arms  to  prevent  their  secession,  it  was  felt  that 
slave  proi)erty  would  in  future  be  more  precarious,  for  the 
North  would  not  improbably  repeal  the  laws  for  the  arrest  of 
fugitive  slaves,  and  conse(i[Ucntly  all  runaways  who  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  border  would  be  lost  to  their  masters. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  yard  Vincent  saw  Andrew  Jack- 
son talking  to  two  or  three  men  who  were  strangers  to  him. 
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and  who,  he  guessed,  were  buyers  from  some  of  the  more 
southern  States.  There  were  in  all  twelve  lots  to  be  disposed 
of.  Of  tliese  two  or  three  were  haiuls  who  were  no  longer  lit 
for  field  Work,  and  who  were  bought  at  very  low  prices  by  men 
who  owned  but  a  few  a^r^.s  of  land,  and  who  could  utilize  them 
for  o(M  jobs  requiring  but  little  str(;ngth.  Then  there  was  a 
stir  of  attention.  Dinah  !Mooie  took  her  stand  upon  the  plat- 
form, with  her  baby  in  her  arms.  The  message  which  Dan  ha  1 
conveyed  from  Vincent  to  her  hnsl)and  hatl  given  her  sonie 
hope,  and  though  she  looked  scared  and  frightened  as  she 
clas])ed  her  babe  to  her  brea'^t,  she  was  not  filled  with  sui.h 
utter  des});iir  as  would  otherwii-e  have  been  the  case. 

The  auctioiicer  stated  the  advantages  of  the  lot  in  the  same 
business  like  tone  as  if  he  had  been  selling  a  horse: 

"Lot  G  Negro  wench,  Dinah;  age  '-'2;  with  male  chifd. 
Strong  anci  well  made,  as  you  see,  gentlemen;  tit  for  tield  work, 
or  could  be  made  a  useful  hand  about  a  house;  said  to  be  handy 
and  good-temjjered.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  shall  we  say  for 
this  desirable  lot?"' 

One  of  the  men  standing  by  Andrew  Jackson  bid  a  hundred 
dollars.  The  bid  was  raided  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  by  a  rougli- 
looking  fellow  standing  in  front  of  the  platform.  For  some 
time  the  bidding  was  confined  to  these  two,  and  it  rose  until  it 
reached  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  at  which  point  the  man  near 
the  platform  retired,  and  there  was  a  pause. 

Vincent  felt  uncomfoi-table.  He  had  already  been  round  to 
Mr.  Renfrew,  who  had  (old  him  that  he  had  deputed  an  agent 
to  bu}';  and  until  the  man  near  the  platform  stopped  he  had 
supposed  that  he  was  the  solicitor's  agent. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  the  auctioneer  said,  "surely  you  are  not 
going  to  let  this  desirable  }>iece  of  pro})erty  go  for  seven  fifty] 
She  would  be  cheap  at  double  the  price.  I  have  sold  worse 
articles  for  three  thousand." 
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•*I  will  i;o  anotlicr  twonty-fivc  dolhirj*,"  a  ta'l  man  in  honic- 
Bpiin  and  a  broad  i)lantors  straw  hat  sai<l  ([uiutly. 

The  contest  now  recommenced,  anil  l»y  l)ids  of  twenty-five 
dollars  at  a  time  the  amount  was  raiseu  to  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

"That's  enou!;h  for  nio,"  the  man  standing  by  Andrew 
Jackson  said;  "Ik;  may  have  her  at  twelve  tifty,  and  dear 
enoiii^di,  too,  as  times  go." 

"Will  anyone  elsu  make  an  ofTer?"  the  auctioneer  asked. 
There  was  no  response,  and  the  lianimer  fell. 

"What  name]" 
,  "Nathaniel  Forster,"  the  tall  nan  said;  and  advancing  to 
tho  table  he  countt'd  out  a  roll  of  notes  and  gave  them  to  the 
auctioneer,  who  handed  to  him  a  formal  note  certifying  to  his 
having  duly  and  legally  pur'.'hased  J>iiiah  Moore  and  her  infant, 
late  the  property  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Esquire,  of  the  Cedars, 
State  of  Virginia. 

The  purchaser  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  beforehand 
to  secure  the  lot,  for  he  handed  a  parcel  he  had  been  holding 
to  Dinah,  and  said  briett}',  "Slip  those  things  on,  my  lass." 

The  poor  girl,  who  had  before  been  simply  attired  in  the 
scantiest  of  petticoats,  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  yard,  and 
I  speedily  came  forward  again  dressed  in  a  neat  cotton  gown. 
i  There  were  several  joking  remarks  made  by  the  l)ystanders,  but 
i  Dinah's  new  master  took  no  notice  of  them,  but  with  a  motion 
I  of  his  hand  to  her  to  follow  him,  walked  out  of  the  yard. 
I  A  minute  later  Vincent  followed,  and  although  he  had  no 
I  doubt  that  the  man  was  the  agent  Mr.  Kenfrew  had  employed, 
I  he  did  not  feel  thorouirhly  satisfied  until  he  saw  them  enter 
I  the  lawyer's  office.  He  quickly  followed.  They  had  just 
j  entered  the  private  room  of  Mr.  Kenfiew. 
f  "TliiiL's  right,  WingTeld,"  the  lawyer  said.  "You  see  we 
i  have  settled  the  business  satisfactorily,  and  I  think  you  have 
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got  a  fairly  clieap  bargain.  Just  wait  a  moment  and  we  will 
complete  the  transaction." 

Dinah  gave  a  start  as  Vincent  entered,  but  with  the  habitual 
self-repression  of  a  slave,  she  stood  quietly  in  the  corner  to 
which  she  had  withdrawn  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

The  lawyer  was  busy  drawing  up  a  document,  and  touching 
the  bell,  ordered  a  clerk  to  go  across  to  Mr.  Rawlins,  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  ask  him  to  step  across  the  road. 

In  a  minute  Mr.  Kawlins  entered. 

"  I  want  you  to  witness  a  deed  of  sale  of  a  slave,"  Mr.  Ren- 
frew said.  "Here  are  the  particulars :  'Nathaniel  Forster  sells  to 
Vincent  Wingfield  his  tlave,  Dinah  Aloore  and  her  male  infant 
for  the  sum  of  fourteen  lumdred  dollars.'  These  are  the  parties. 
Forster  sign  this  receipt." 

The  man  did  so.  The  justice  put  his  signature  as  witness 
to  the  transaction,  droi)ped  into  his  pocket  the  fee  of  five 
dollars  that  the  lawyer  handed  to  him,  and  without  a  word 
strolled  out  a'j;ain. 

"  There,  Dinah,"  Mr.  Renfrew  said,  "  Mr.  Wingfield  is  now 
your  master." 

The  girl  ran  forward,  fell  on  her  knees  before  Vincent,  seized 
his  hand  and  kissed  it,  sobbing  out  her  thanks  as  she  did  so. 

"There,  that  will  do,  Dinah,"  tlie  lawyer  said,  seeing  that 
Vincent  was  confused  by  her  greeting.  "I  think  you  are  a 
lucky  girl,  and  have  made  a  good  exchange  for  the  Orangery 
instead  of  the  Cedars.  I  don't  suii})ose  you  will  find  Mr.  Wing- 
field a  very  haid  master.  Wliat  he  is  going  to  do  with  you  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know." 

Vincent  now  went  to  the  door  and  called  in  Dan  and  told 
him  to  take  Dinah  to  -he  Orangery,  then  mounting  his  horse 
he  rode  off  home  to  prepare  his  mother  for  the  reception  of 
his  new  purchase. 
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AIDING   A   RUx\AWAY. 

^^^ELL,  you  are  an  extraordinary  boy,  Vincent,"  Mrs. 
^^'"^o'ficI'J  said  as  her  son  told  her  the  storv,  while 
his  sisters  burst  into  fits  of  laughter  at  the  idea  of 
Vincent  owning  a  female  slave  with  a  baby.  "  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  wanted  the  money  instead  of 
gomg  to  Mr.  Renfrew?  I  shall  toll  him  I  am  very  angry  with 
him  for  letting  you  have  it  for  such  a  purpose." 

"I  M-as  not  sure  whether  you  would  let  me  have  it,  mother; 
and  if  you  had  refused,  and  I  had  got  it  afterwards  from  Mr' 
Renfrew,  I  should  not  have  liked  to  bring  her  home  here." 

"That  would  have  been  fun,"  Annie  said.  "Fancy  Vincent's 
troubles  with  a  female  slave  on  his  hands  and  nowhere  to  put 
her.     What  would  you  have  done,  Vincent?" 

"  I  suppose  I  could  have  got  a  home  for  her  somewhere  " 
Vincent  said  quietly.  "I  don't  think  there  would  have  been 
any  difficulty  about  that.  Still  I  am  glad  I  didn't  ha^■e  to  do  so, 
and  one  slave  more  or  less  can  make  no  difference  here  " 

"Not  at  all,"  Mrs.  Wingfield  said;  "I  daresay  Chloe  will 
find  something  for  her  to  do  in  the  way  of  washing,  and  such 
other  light  work  that  she  is  fit  f..r  about  the  house.  It  is  not 
that,  but  it  is  years  since  a  slave  was  brought  into  the  Orangery ; 
never  since  I  can  remember.  AVe  raise  more  than  we  want 
ourselves;  and  when  I  see  all  those  childre.    .bout,  I  wonder 
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sometimes  wliat  on  earth  we  .are  to  find  for  them  all  to  do. 
Still,  it  was  a  scandalous  thin<jr  of  that  man  Jackson  selliuLT  the 
girl  to  punish  her  hushand;  and  as  you  say  it  was  your  fooiish 
interference  in  the  matter  that  brought  it  about,  so  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  blame  you  for  doing  what  you  can  to  set  the 
matter  straight.  Still,  except  tliat  the  knowledge  that  she  is 
here  and  will  be  well  treated  will  be  a  comfort  to  the  man,  I 
do  not  see  that  he  will  be  much  the  better  off,  unless  indeed 
the  Jacksons  should  try  to  sell  him  also,  in  which  case  I  sup- 
pose you  would  want  to  buy  him." 

"I  am  afraid  they  wont  do  that,  mother.  Still,  somehow  or 
other,  in  time  they  may  come  together  again." 

"  I  don't  see  how  they  can,  Vincent.  However  we  need  not 
think  of  that  now.  At  any  rate  I  hope  there  will  l)e  no  fuithe'.* 
opportunity  for  your  mixing  yourself  up  in  this  business.  You 
have  made  two  bitter  enemies  now,  and  although  I  do  not  see 
that  such  people  as  these  can  do  you  any  harm,  it  is  always 
well  not  to  make  enemies,  especially  in  times  like  these  when 
no  one  can  foresee  exactly  what  may  occui"." 

And  so  Dinah  Moore  became  an  inmate  of  the  Orangery; 
and  though  the  girls  had  laughed  at  their  brother,  they  were 
very  kind  to  her  when  she  arrived  with  Dan,  and  made  much 
of  her  and  of  her  baby.  The  same  night  Dan  went  over  to  the 
Cedars,  and  managed  to  have  an  interview  with  Tony,  and  to 
tell  him  that  his  wife  had  been  bought  by  Vincent.  The  joy 
of  the  negro  was  extreme.  The  })revious  mcssngo  had  raised  his 
hopes  that  Vincent  would  succeed  in  getting  her  bought  by 
some  one  who  would  be  kind  to  her,  but  he  knew  well  that 
she  might  nevertheless  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  higher  bidder 
and  be  taken  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  that  he  might  never 
again  get  news  of  her  whereabouts.  He  had  then  suffered 
terrible  anxiety  all  day,  and  the  relief  of  learning  that  Vin- 
cent himself  had  bought  her,  and  that  she  was  now  installed 
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as  a  house  servant  at  the  Orangery,  but  a  few  miles  away,  was 
quite  overpowering,  and  for  some  minutes  he  could  only  gasp 
out  his  joy  and  thankfulness.  He  could  hope  now  that  when 
better  times  came  he  might  be  able  to  steal  away  some  night 
and  meet  her,  and  that  some  day  or  other,  though  how  he 
could  not  see,  they  might  be  reunited.  The  Jacksons  remained 
in  ignorance  that  their  former  slave  was  located  so  near  to 
them. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Renfrew  had  instructed  his 
agent  to  buy  her  in  his  own  name  instead  of  that  of  Vincent; 
and  the  Jacksons,  having  no  idea  of  the  transfer  that  had  sub- 
sequently taken  place,  took  no  further  interest  in  the  matter, 
believing  that  they  had  achieved  their  object  of  torturing 
Tony,  and  avenging  upon  him  the  humiliation  that  Andrew 
had  suffered  at  Vincent's  hands.  Had  they  questioned  their 
slaves,  and  had  these  answered  them  truly,  they  would  have 
discovered  the  facts.  For  although  Tony  himself  said  no  word 
to  anyone  of  what  he  had  learnt  from  Dan,  the  fact  that 
Dinah  was  at  the  Orangery  was  speedily  known  among  the 
slaves;  for  the  doings  at  one  plantation  were  soon  conveyed  to 
the  negroes  on  the  others  by  the  occasional  visits  which  they 
paid  at  night  to  each  other's  quarters,  or  to  some  common 
rendezvous  far  removed  from  interruption. 

Occasionally  Tony  and  Dinah  met.  Dan  would  come  up  late 
in  the  evening  to  the  house,  and  a  nod  to  Dinah  would  be 
sufficient  to  send  her  flying  down  the  garden  to  a  clump  of 
shrubs,  where  he  would  be  waiting  for  her.  At  these  stolen 
meetings  they  were  perfectly  happy;  for  Tony  said  no  word  to 
her  of  the  misery  of  his  life — how  he  was  always  put  to  the 
hardest  work  and  beaten  on  the  smallest  pretext,  how  in  fact 
his  life  was  made  so  unendurable  that  the  idea  of  running 
away  and  taking  to  the  swamps  was  constantly  present  to  him. 

As  to  making  his  way  north,  it  did  not  enter  his  mind  as 

(  538  )  D 
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possible.  Slaves  did  indeed  at  times  succeed  in  travelling 
through  the  Northern  States  and  making  their  way  to  Canada, 
but  this  was  only  possible  by  means  of  the  organization  known 
as  the  underground  railway,  an  association  consisting  of  a 
number  of  good  people  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  purpose, 
giving  shelter  to  fugitive  slaves  during  the  day,  and  then  pass- 
ing them  on  to  the  next  refuge  during  the  night.  For  in  the 
Northern  States  as  well  as  the  Southern  any  negro  ynprovided 
with  papers  showing  that  he  was  a  free  man  was  liable  to  be 
arrested  and  sent  back  to  the  South  a  prisoner,  large  rewards 
being  given  to  those  who  arrested  them. 

As  he  was  returning  from  one  of  these  interviews  with  his 
wife,  Tony  was  detected  by  the  overseer,  who  was  strolling 
about  round  the  slave's  quarters,  and  was  next  morning  flogged 
until  he  became  insensible.  So  terrible  was  the  punishment, 
that  for  some  davs  he  was  unable  to  walk.  As  soon  as  he  could 
get  about  he  was  again  set  to  work,  but  the  following  morning 
he  was  found  to  be  missing.  Andrew  Jackson  at  once  rode 
into  Richmond,  and  in  half  an  hour  placards  and  handbills 
were  printed  oft'eriug  a  reward  for  his  capture.  These  were 
not  only  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  were  sent  off  to 
all  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  Tony  miglit  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  in  the  endeavour  to  make  his  way  north.  Vin- 
cent soon  learnt  from  Dan  what  had  taken  place. 

"You  have  no  idea,  I  suppose,  Dan,  as  to  which  way  he  is 
likely  to  go]" 

Dan  shook  his  head. 

"  Me  suppose,  massa,  dat  most  likely  he  gone  and  hidden  in 
de  great  woods  by  de  James  River.  Berry  difficult  to  find  him 
dere." 

"DiflRcult  to  find  him,  no  doubt,"  Vincent  agreed.  *'  But  he 
could  not  stop  there  long — he  would  find  nothing  to  eat  in  the 
woods;  and  though  he  might  perhaps  support  himself  for  a 
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time  on  corn  or  roots  from  the  clearings  scattered  about  throu-h 
the  James  Peninsula,  he  must  sooner  or  later  be  caught."      "" 
"Dar  are  runaways  in  de  woods  now,  Marse  Vincent,"  Dan 

^     said;  "some  ob  dem  hab  been  dar  for  months." 

I        "But  how  do  they  live,  Dan?" 

I  "Well,  sar,  yon  see  ihy  hal)  friends  on  de  plantations,  and 
sometimes  at  night  one  of  de  slaves  will  steal  away  wid  a 
basket  ob  yams  and  corn-calves  and  oder  things  and  put  dem 

i  down  m  a  certain  place  in  de  forest,  and  next  mornin-  sure 
enough,  dey  will  be  gone.  Dangerous  work  dat,  mass^a-  be- 
cause if  dey  caught  with  food,  it  known  for  sure  dat  dey  carry 
It  to  runaway,  and  den  you  know  dey  pretty  well  flo-  the 
life  out  of  dem."  ° 

"Yes,  I  know,  Dan;  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  hiding  a  run- 
away slave,  and  even  a  white  man  would  be  very  heavily  pun- 
ished, and  perhaps  lynched,  if  caught  in  the  act.  Well,  make 
what  mquiiies  you  can  among  the  slaves,  and  find  out  if  3'ou  can 
whether  any  of  those  Jacksons  have  an  idea  which  way  Tony 
has  gone.  But  do  not  go  yourself  on  to  Jackson's  place;  if 
you  were  caught  there  now  it  would  be  an  awkward  matter 
for  both  of  us." 

"I  will  find  out,  ]\rarse  Vincent;  but  I  don't  s'pose  Tony 
said  a  word  to  any  of  the  others.  He  know  well  enough  dat 
de  Jacksons  question  ebery  one  pretty  sharp,  and  perhaps 
flog  dem  all  round  to  find  out  if  dey  know  anything.  He 
keep  it  to  himself  about  going  away,  for  suah." 

The  Jacksons  kept  up  a  vigorous  hunt  after  their  slave,  and 
day  after  day  parties  of  men  ranged  tlirouoh  the  woods,  but 
without  discovering  any  traces  of  him.  Blood-hounds  were 
employed  the  first  day,  but  before  these  could  be  fetched  from 
Kichmond  the  scent  had  grown  cold;  for  Tony  had  gone  off  as 
soon  as  the  slaves  had  been  shut  up  for  the  night,  and  had 
directly  he  left  the  hut  wrapped  leaves  round  his  feet,  there- 
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fore  the  hounds  when  the}-  arrived  from  Richmond  were  unable 
to  take  up  the  scent. 

A  week  after  Tony's  escai)e  Vincent  returned  late  one  even- 
ing from  a  visit  to  some  friends.  Dan,  as  he  took  his  horse, 
whispered  to  him:  "Stop  a  little  on  your  way  to  house,  Miuse 
Vincent;  me  hab  somet.ng  to  tell  you." 

"What  is  it,  Dan?"  V^incent  asked  as  the  lad,  after  putting 
up  his  horse  in  the  stable,  lamc  niiining  up  to  him. 

"Me  have  seen  Tony,  sail.  lie  in  de  shrubs  obsr  dar. 
He  want  to  see  Dinali,  but  me  no  take  message  till  me  tell  you 
about  him.     He  half  starved,  sah;  me  give  him  some  3  anis." 

"That's  right,  Dan." 

"He  pretty  nigh  desperate,  sar;  he  say  dey  hunt  him  like 
wild  beast." 

"I  will  see  him,  Dan.  H  I  can  help  him  in  any  way  I  will 
do  so.  Unfoi-tunately  1  do  not  know  any  of  the  jteople  who 
help  to  get  slaves  awa}^  io  I  can  give  him  no  ad\ice  as  to 
•  the  best  way  to  })roceed.  Still  I  might  talk  it  over  with  him. 
When  I  have  joined  him,  do  you  go  up  to  the  house  and  tell 
Chloe  from  me  to  give  you  a  \n\(i  of  corn -cakes — it's  no  use 
giving  him  flour,  for  he  would  be  afraid  to  light  a  fire  to  cook 
it.  Tell  her  to  give  you,  too,  any  cold  meat  there  may  be  in 
the  house.  Don't  tell  Dinah  her  husband  is  here  till  we  liave 
talked  the  matter  over." 

Dan  led  Vincent  up  to  a  clump  of  bushes. 

"It  am  all  right,  Tony,"  he  said;  "here  is  Massa  Vincent 
come  to  see  you." 

The  bushes  parted  and  Tony  came  out  into  the  full  moon- 
light. He  looked  haggard  and  worn;  his  clothes  were  torn 
into  stripes  b}'  the  bushes. 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  Vincent  said  kindly,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  in  such  a  state." 

A  great  sob  broke  from  the  black. 
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"I  KNOW  it's  against  THE   LAW."  53 

"De  Lord  bress  you,  sah,  for  your  goodness  and  for  savin- 
Dinah  from  de  hands  of  dose  debils!  Now  she  safe  wid  you 
and  de  child,  Tony  no  care  berry  much  what  come  to  him-de 
sooner  he  dead  de  better.  He  wisii  dat  one  day  when  dey  flo- 
him  dey  had  kill  him  altogether;  den  all  de  trouble  at  an  end" 
Dey  hunt  h.m  ebery  day  with  dogs  and  guns,  and  soon  they 
catch  him.  No  can  go  on  much  ion-er  like  dis.  To-day  me 
nearly  gib  myself  up.  Den  me  thought  me  like  to  see  Dinah 
once  more  to  say  good-bye,  so  malce  groat  effort  and  ran  a  bit 
furder." 

"I  have  been  thinking  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  plan 
some  way  for  you  escape,  Tony." 
The  negro  sliook  his  head. 

"Dar  never  escape,  sah,  but  to  get  to  Canada;  dat  too  far 
iny  way.  Not  possible  to  walk  all  dat  way  and  get  food  by 
de  road.     Suah  to  be  cauirht  " 

"No,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  to  escape  that  way 
lony.     The  only  possible  plan  would  be  to  get  30U  on  board 
some  ship  going  to  England." 

Shii)s  not  dare  take  negro  on  board,"  Tony  said.     "  Me 
heard  dat  said  many  times— dat  against  de  law." 

"Yes,  I  know  it's  against  the  law,"  Vincent  said,  "and  it's 
against  the  law  my  talking  to  you  here,  Tony;  but  you  see  it's 
done.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  do  it.  All  vessels  are  searched 
before  they  start,  and  an  officer  goes  down  with  them  past 
tortress  Monroe  to  see  that  they  take  no  one  on  board.  Still 
It  IS  possible.  Of  course  there  is  risk  in  the  matter;  but  there 
IS  risk  in  everything.  I  will  think  it  over.  Do  not  lose  heart 
Dan  will  be  back  directly  with  enough  food  to  last  you  for 

uT-!  "^T;  .  ^^  ^  '"'''  ^''"  ^  '"""^^^  '^^'  ''^''S^  ti^is  time  in 
\\  hite  Oak  bwamp.    It  is  much  nearer,  and  I  hear  it  has  already 

been  searched  from  end  to  end,  so  they  are  not  likely  to  try 

again;  and  if  you  hear  them  you  can,  if  you  ai'e  pressed,  cross 
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the  Chickahominy  and  make  down  tlirough  the  woods.  Do  you 
come  again  on  Saturday  evening — that  will  give  me  four  days 
to  see  what  I  can  do.  I  may  not  succeed,  you  know;  for  the 
jienalty  is  so  severe  against  taking  negroes  on  board  that  I  may 
not  be  able  to  find  anyone  willing  to  risk  it.  But  it  is  worth 
trying." 

"De  Lord  bless  you,  sah!"  Tony  said.  "I  will  do  juss  what 
you  tell  me;  but  don't  you  run  no  risks  for  me,  my  life  ain't 
worth  dat." 

"I  will  take  care,  Tony.  And  now  here  comes  Dan  with 
the  provisions." 

'•'Can  I  see  Dinah,  sah?"  Tony  pleaded. 

"I  think  you  had  better  not,"  Vincent  replied.  "You  see 
the  Jacksons  might  at  iviy  moment  learn  that  she  is  here,  and 
then  she  might  be  questioned  whether  she  had  seen  you  since 
your  escape;  and  it  would  be  much  better  for  her  to  be  able  to 
deny  having  done  so.  But  you  shall  see  her  next  time  you 
come,  whether  I  am  able  to  make  any  arrangements  for  your 
escape  or  not.  I  will  let  her  know  to-morrow  moniing  that  I 
have  seen  you,  and  that  you  are  safe  at  present." 

The  next  moniing  Vincent  rode  over  to  City  Point,  where 
ships  with  a  large  draught  of  water  generally  brought  up,  either 
transferring  their  goods  into  smaller  craft  to  be  sent  up  by  river 
to  Kichmond,  or  to  bo  carried  on  by  rail  through  the  town  of 
Petersburg.  Leaving  his  horse  at  a  liou>^e  near  the  river,  he 
crossed  the  James  in  a  boat  to  City  Point.  There  were  several 
vessels  lying  here,  and  for  some  hours  he  hung  about  the 
wharf  watching  the  process  of  discharging.  By  the  end  of 
that  time  he  had  obtained  a  view  of  all  the  ca})tains,  and  had 
watched  them  as  they  gave  their  orders,  and  had  at  last  come 
to  the  conclusion  as  to  which  would  be  the  most  likely  to  suit 
his  purpose.  Having  made  up  his  mind,  he  waited  until  the 
one  he  had  fixed  upon  came  ashore.     He  was  a  man  of  some 
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five  and  thirty  years  old,  with  a  pleasant  face  and  good-natured 
smile.  He  first  went  into  some  offices  on  the  wharf,  and  half 
an  hour  later  came  out  an<l  walked  towards  the  railway-station. 
Vincent  at  once  followed  him,  and  as  he  overtook  him  said: 

"  I  want  very  much  to  speak  to  you,  sir,  if  you  could  spare 
me  a  minute  or  two." 

"  Certainly,"  the  sailor  said  with  some  surprise.  "  The  train 
for  Petersburg  does  not  go  for  ano^lier  half  hour.  What  can 
I  do  for  your' 

"My  name  is  Vincent  Wingfield.  My  father  was  an  English 
officer,  and  my  motlier  is  the  owner  of  some  large  estates  near 
Richmond.  1  am  most  anxious  to  get  a  person  in  whom  I 
am  interested  on  board  ship,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  set 
about  it." 

"There's  no  difficulty  about  that,"  the  captain  said  smiling; 
"  you  have  only  to  go  to  an  office  and  pay  for  his  passage  to 
where  he  wants  to  go." 

"I  can't  do  that,"  Vincent  replied;  "for  unfortunately  it  is 
against  the  law  for  any  captain  to  take  him." 

"You  mean  he  is  ?  negro?"  the  captain  asked,  stopping  short 
in  his  walk  and  looking  sharply  at  Vincent. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean,"  Vincent  said.  "He  is  a  negro 
who  has  been  brutally  ill-treated  and  has  run  away  from  his 
master,  and  I  Avould  willini^iy  give  a  hundred  pounds  to  get 
him  safely  away." 

"  This  is  a  very  serious  business  in  which  you  are  meddling, 
young  sir,"  the  sailor  said.  "  Putting  aside  the  consequences 
to  yourself,  you  are  asking  me  to  break  the  law  and  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  confiscation  of  my  ship.  Even  if  I  were  willing  to  do 
what  you  propose  it  would  be  impossible,  for  the  ship  will  be 
searched  from  end  to  end  before  the  hatches  are  closed,  and  an 
official  will  be  on  board  until  we  discharge  the-  pilot  after  get- 
ting well  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river." 
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"Yes,  1  know  tluit,"  Viivciit  rcjilidl;  "  l)iit  my  plan  was  to 
tako  a  l)oat  ami  1:0  out  licvon  1  the  si'-ht  of  land,  and  then  to 
put  him  on  i>oai'd  uftrr  you  have  ;^'ot  well  away." 

"'I'hat  might  h'  managed,  certainly,"  the  captain  said.  "It 
would  1)0  coiitia'y  to  my  duty  to  do  anythin;^  that  wouhl  risk 
the  prooLMtv  <»f  my  <mii;i1ovci'.s  :  hut  if  when  I  am  out  at  sea  a 

111  *■  I  « 

boat  came  alongside,  ;ind  a  passcMgcT  came  on  he  ard,  it  would 
be  another  matter.  I  suppose,  3'oung  gentleman,  that  you  would 
not  interfere  in  such  a  business,  and  run  the  risk  that  you 
certainly  would  run  if  det('(.'ted,  unless  you  were  certain  that 
this  was  a  desrsing  case,  and  that  the  man  has  committed  no 
sort  of  Clime;  for  1  would  not  receive  on  board  my  ship  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  whether  he  was  bla(;k  or  white." 

"It  is  indeed  a  deserving  case,"  Vincent  said  earnestly. 
"The  poor  fellow  has  the  misfortune  of  belonging  to  one  of  the 
worst  masters  in  the  Sti.te.  lie  has  been  ciuelly  Hou^ged  on 
many  occasions,  and  was  finally  di'iven  to  run  away  by  their 
selling  his  wife  and  child." 

"Tiie  brutes!"  the  sailor  said.  "How  you  people  can  allow 
such  things  to  be  done  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Well,  lad,  under 
those  circumstances  I  will  agi-ee  to  do  \vhat  30U  ask  me,  and  if 
your  boat  comes  alongside  when  I  am  so  far  away  from  land 
that  it  cannot  be  seen,  1  will  take  the  man  to  Phii'land." 

"Thank  you  very  much  indeed,"  Vincent  said;  "you  will  be 
doing  a  good  action.     Upon  what  day  do  you  sailT' 

"I  shall  drop  down  on  IMomlay  into  Hami)ton  Koads,  and 
shall  get  up  sail  at  daylight  next  morning.  I  shall  pass  Fortress 
Monroe  at  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  shall  sail  straight 
out." 

"And  how  shall  I  know  your  ship?"  Vincent  asked.  "There 
may  be  others  starting  just  about  the  same  time." 

The  sailor  thought  for  a  moment.  "  When  I  am  four  or  five 
miles  out  I  will  hoist  my  owner's  flag  at  the  foremast-head. 
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It  is  a  red  flag  with  a  white  ball,  so  you  will  be  able  to  make 
it  out  a  considerable  distance  awa}'.  You  must  not  be  less  than 
ten  or  twelve  miles  out,  for  the  pilot  often  does  not  leave  the 
ship  till  she  is  some  miles  past  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  ofiicial 
will  not  leave  the  ship  till  he  does.  I  will  keep  a  shari)  look 
out  for  you,  but  I  cannot  lose  my  time  in  waiting.  If  you  do 
not  come  alongside  I  shall  suppose  that  you  have  met  with 
some  inteiruption  to  your  plans." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  Unless  something  goes  wrong 
I  shall  be  alongside  ou  Tuesday." 

"That's  settled,  then,"  the  captain  said,  "and  I  must  be  off, 
or  else  I  shall  lose  my  train.  By  the  way,  when  you  come 
alongside  do  not  mak»^  any  siun  that  you  have  met  me  before. 
It  is  just  as  well  that  n  mk;  of  my  crew  should  know  that  it  is 
a  planned  thing,  for  it  we  ever  happetu?d  to  put  in  here  again 
they  might  blab  about  it,  and  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  give  them 
the  (':an(;e.  Good-bye,  my  lad;  I  hoyy^  that  all  will  go  well. 
But,  you  know,  you  are  doing  a  very  risky  thing;  for  the  assist- 
ing a  runaway  slave  to  escape  is  about  as  serious  an  offence  as 
you  can  commit  in  these  [)art;s.  You  might  shoot  half  a  dozen 
men  and  get  off  scot  free,  but  if  you  were  caught  aiding  a  run- 
away to  escape,  there  is  no  saving  what  might  come  of  it." 

After  taking  leave  of  the  captain,  Vincent  recrossed  the  river 
and  rode  home.  He  had  friends  whose  fathers'  estates  bordered 
some  on  the  James  and  others  on  the  York  River,  and  all  of  these 
had  pleasure-])oats.  It  was  obviously  better  to  go  down  the 
York  Kiver,  and  thence  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  James  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  as  the  traffic  on  the  York  was  comparatively 
small,  and  it  was  improbable  that  he  would  be  noticed  either 
going  down  or  returning.  He  had  at  first  thought  of  hiring  a 
fishing-boat  from  some  of  the  free  negroes  who  made  their  living 
on  the  river.  But  he  finally  decided  against  this;  for  the  fact  of 
the  boat  being  absent  so  long  would  attract  its  owner's  attention, 
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and  in  ra<'e  any  suspicion  aro^e  that  tlio  fugitive  had  psoapcd 
l)y  water,  the  iiiring  of  a  l)oat  by  one  who  had  ah'eady  be- 
friendeil  tlie  slave,  and  its  absence  for  so  long  a  time,  wouhl  bo 
almost  certain  to  cause  susjjicion  to  be  directed  towards  liim. 
He  therefore  deci'led  upon  borrowin;^  a  boat  from  a  frieiul,  and 
next  morning  rode  to  the  [)!antati()n  of  the  father  of  Harry 
Furniss,  this  being  situated  on  a  convenient  position  on  the 
Panuuik}',  one  of  the  branches  of  the  York  River. 

"Are  you  using  that  sailing-boat  of  yonrs  at  present,  Harry? 
Because,  if  not,  1  wish  you  woald  let  mo  have  the  use  of  it  for 
a  week  or  so." 

"With  pleasure,  Vincent;  and  my  fishinu;-lines  and  nets  as 
well,  if  you  like.  We  very  seldom  use  the  boat.  Do  you  mean 
to  keep  it  here  or  move  it  higher  u[>  the  river,  where  it  would 
be  more  handy  for  \ou,  perhaps  J" 

"I  think  1  would  rather  lijave  it  here,  Furniss.  A  mile  or 
two  extra  to  ride  makes  no  dill'erence.  I  suppose  it's  in  the 
water]" 

"Yes;  at  the  foot  of  the  boathouse  stairs.  There  is  a  pad- 
lock and  chain.  I  will  give  you  the  key,  so  you  can  go  off 
wlienever  you  like  without  bothering  to  come  up  to  the  house. 
If  you  just  call  in  at  the  stable  as  you  ride  by,  one  of  the  boys 
will  go  <lowii  with  you  and  take  your  horse  and  put  him  up  till 
you  come  back  again." 

"That  will  do  ca[)itally,"  V^incent  replied.  "It  is  some  time 
since  I  was  on  the  water,  and  I  seem  to  have  a  fancy  for  a 
change  at  present.  One  is  sick  of  riding  into  Kichmond  and 
hearing  nothing  but  politics  talked  of  all  day.  Don't  be 
alarmed  if  you  hear  at  any  time  thafr  the  boat  has  not  come 
back  at  night,  for  if  tide  and  wind  are  unfavourable  at  any  time 
I  might  stop  at  Cumberland  for  the  night." 

"  I  have  often  had  to  do  that,"  Furniss  said.  *'  Besides,  if 
you  took  it  away  for  a  week,  I  don't  suppose  any  one  would 
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notice  it;  for  no  one  goes  down  to  the  boathouso  unless  to  get 
the  bout  ready  for  a  trip." 

The  next  diiy  N'iiiccnt  rodo  over  to  his  friend's  plantation; 
sending  Han  olF  an  hour  befon-hund  to  bale  out  the  bout  and 
get  the  masts  anil  suils  into  her  from  t!ie  bouthouse.  The  greater 
j>art  of  the  next  two  (hays  was  spent  on  the  water,  sometimes 
sailing  sometimes  fishing.  The  evening  of  the  second  of  these 
days  was  that  upon  wliich  ^'in('ent  had  arranged  to  meet  Tony 
aLfain,  and  an  hour  after  dark  he  went  down  through  the  <'arden 
tQ  the  stable;  for  that  was  the  time  the  fugitive  was  to  meet 
him,  for  he  could  not  leave  his  phice  of  concealment  until  night 
fell.  After  looking  at  the  horses,  and  LrivinLC  some  instructions 
to  the  negroes  in  charge,  he  returned  to  tiie  shiubbery,  and, 
sending  Dan  u})  to  summon  Dinah,  he  went  to  the  bushes, 
where  he  had  before  met  Tony.  The  negro  came  out  as  he 
ai)[)roached. 

"How  are  you,  Tony?" 

"Much  better  dan  I  was,  massa.  I  h;ib  not  been  disturbed 
since  I  saw  you,  and,  thanks  to  dat  and  to  de  good  food  and 
to  massa's  kind  words,  I'm  stronger  and  better  now,  and  ready 
to  do  whatever  massa  think  Ije.Bt." 

"Well,  Tony,  1  am  glad  to  say  that  I  think  I  have  arranged 
a  plan  by  which  }'ou  will  be  got  safely  out  of  the  country. 
Of  course,  it  may  fail;  but  there  is  every  hope  of  success. 
I  have  arranged  for  a  boat,  and  shall  take  vou  down  the  river, 
and  put  you  on  board  a  shi[)  bound  for  England." 

The  black  clapi)ed  his  hands  in  delight  at  the  news. 

"  When  you  get  there  you  will  take  another  ship  out  to 
Canada,  and  as  soon  as  1  Icai  ii  from  you  that  you  are  there,  and 
what  is  your  address,  I  will  give  Dinah  her  papers  of  freedom 
and  send  her  on  to  you." 

"Oh!  massa,  it  is  too  much,"  Tony  said,  with  the  tears  run- 
ning down  his  cheeks;  "  too  much  joy  altogeder." 
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"Well,  I  hope  it  will  all  come  right,  Tony.  Dinah  will 
be  here  in  a  minute  or  two.  Do  not  keep  lier  long,  foi  I  do 
not  wish  her  absence  from  the  house  to  be  observed  just  now, 
Now,  listen  to  my  instructions.  Do  you  know  the  i)]antation 
of  Mr.  Furniss,  on  the  Pamunky,  near  Coal  Harbour]" 

**No,  sir;  but  me  can  find  out." 

"No,  you  can't;  because  you  can't  see  anyone  or  ask  ques- 
tions. Very  well,  then,  you  must  be  here  again  to-morrow 
night  at  the  same  hour.  Dan  will  meet  you  here,  and  act  as  your 
guide.  He  will  presently  bring  you  provisions  for  to-morrow. 
Be  sure  you  be  careful,  Tony,  and  get  l)ack  to  your  liiding- 
place  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  lie  very  quiet  to-morrow  until  it 
is  time  to  start.  It  would  be  terrible  if  vou  were  to  be  caught 
now,  just  as  we  have  arranged  for  you  to  get  away." 

On  the  following  afternoon  Vincent  told  his  mother  that  he 
was  going  over  that  evening  to  his  friend  Furniss,  as  an  early 
start  was  to  be  made  next  morning;  they  intended  to  go  down 
the  river  as  far  as  Yorktown,  if  not  further;  that  he  certainly 
should  not  be  back  for  two  days,  and  probably  might  be  even 
longer. 

"This  new  boating  freak  of  yours,  Vincent,  seems  to  occupy 
all  your  thoughts,     I  wonder  how  long  it  will  last." 

"I  don't  sujjpose  it  will  last  much  longer,  mother,"  Vincent 
said  with  a  laugh.  "Anyhow,  it  will  make  a  jolly  change  for 
a  week.  One  had  got  so  sick  of  hearing  nothing  talked  about 
but  secession  that  a  week  without  hearing  the  word  mentioned 
will  do  one  lots  of  good,  and  I  am  sure  I  felt  that  if  one  had 
niuch  more  of  it,  one  would  be  almost  driven  to  take  up  the 
Northern  side  just  for  the  sake  of  a  change." 

"We  should  all  disown  you,  Vin,"  Annie  said  laughing; 
"  we  should  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  ami  you  would  be  cut 
by  all  your  friends." 

"  Well,  you  see,  a  week's  sailing  and  fishing  will  save  me 
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from  all  that,  Annie;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  begin  again  with  a 
fresh  stock  of  patience." 

"  I  believe  you  aie  only  half  in  earnest  in  the  cause,  Vincent," 
his  mother  said  gravely. 

"  I  am  not  indeed,  mother.  I  quite  agree  with  what  you  and 
every  one  s^ay  as  to  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  if 
the  North  should  really  try  to  force  us  and  the  other  Southern 
States  to  remain  with  them,  1  shall  be  just  as  ready  to  do 
everything  I  can  as  anyone  else;  but  I  can't  see  the  good  of 
always  talking  about  i<-,  and  1  think  it's  very  wrong  to  ill-treat 
and  abuse  those  who  thii  k  the  other  wav.  In  England  in  the 
Civil  War  the  i)eople  of  tlie  towns  almost  all  thought  one  way, 
and  almost  all  those  of  the  counties  the  other,  and  even  now 
opinions  differ  almost  as  widely  as  to  which  was  right.  I  hate 
to  hear  people  always  laying  down  the  law  as  if  there  could 
not  possibly  be  tw  o  sides  of  the  case,  and  as  if  every  one  who 
difTered  from  them  must  be  a  rascal  and  a  traitor.  Almost  all 
the  fellows  I  know  say  that  if  it  comes  to  fighting  they  shall 
go  into  the  State  arm}',  and  I  should  be  quite  willing,  if  they 
would  really  take  fellows  of  my  age  for  soldiers,  to  enlist  too; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not  get  sick  of  hearing 
nothing  but  one  sub'ect  talked  of  for  weeks." 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Vincent  started  Tor  his  walk  of  ten 
miles;  for  he  had  decided  not  to  take  his  horse  with  him,  as  he 
had  no  means  of  sending  it  back,  and  its  stay  for  three  days  in 
his  friend's  stables  would  attract  attention  to  the  fact  of  his 
long  absence. 

After  about  three  hours'  walking  he  reached  the  boathouse, 
having  seen  no  one  as  he  passed  through  the  jdantation.  He 
took  the  oars  and  sails  from  the  boathouse  and  placed  them  in 
the  boat,  and  then  sat  down  in  the  stern  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  negroes.  In  an  hour  they  arrived;  Tony  carrying  a 
bundle  of  clothes  that  Dan  had  by  Vincent's  orders  bought  for 
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liim  in  Iiichmonrl,  while  Dan  carried  a  large  basket  of  pro- 
visions. Vincent  gave  an  exclamation  of  thankfulness  as  he 
saw  the  two  figures  ap|_)ear,  for  the  day  having  been  Sunday 
lie  knew  that  a  irood  niauv  men  would  be  likelv  to  ioin  the 
search  parties  in  liopes  of  having  a  share  in  the  leward  offered 
for  Tony's  capture,  and  he  liad  felt  ^■ery  anxious  all  day. 

*'  \'o\\  sit  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  boat,  Totiy,  and  do  you  steer, 
Dan.  You  make  such  a  splashing  with  your  oai-  that  we  should 
be  heard  a  mile  away.  Keep  us  close  in  shore  in  the  shadow 
of  the  trees;  the  less  we  are  noticed  the  better  at  this  time  of 
night." 

Taking  the  sculls,  Vincent  rowed  quietly  away.  He  had 
often  been  out  on  boating  excursions  with  his  friends,  and  had 
learnt  to  row  fairlv.  Durinii;  the  last  two  days  he  had  dili 
gently  instructed  Dan,  and  after  two  long  davs'  work  the  young 
negro  had  got  over  the  fust  diflicultips,  but  he  was  still  clumsy 
and  awkward.  Vincent  did  not  exert  himself.  He  hnew  he 
had  a  long  night's  row  before  him,  and  he  paddleil  quietly 
along  with  the  stream.  'J'he  boat  was  a  ^ood-sized  one,  and 
when  not  under  sail  was  generally  rowed  by  two  strong  negroes 
accustomed  to  the  woi  k. 

Sometimes  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  Vincent  ceased  rowing, 
and  let  the  boat  diift  a'.'Uig  quietly,  'i'here  was  no  hurry,  for 
he  had  a  dav  and  two  iii_!its  to  uet  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  i 
river,  a  distance  of  some  se\  enty  miles,  and  out  to  sea  far  enough 
to  intercept  the  vessel.  At  four  o'clock  they  arrived  at  Cum- 
berland, where  the  J'anuinky  and  JMattapony  liivcrs  unite 
and  foiiu  the  York  lvi\.  i.  Here  they  wen;  in  tidal  watei's; 
and  as  the  tide,  tluii;  i.  )i'>{  Mi-o;:u'.  was  flowiiiLT  up,  Vincent 
ti'Ml  the  bnat.  to  the  I'la-idi  dt'  a  t  i'(M',  a;;d  lay  down  in  the 
hottom  for  an  iioui's  slrc^,  tc'ling  1 'an  to  wake  him  when  the 
ti«le  turned,  or  if  lie  Ih.^M  :.,'\-  nois(>.  Pay  had  broken  when 
the  boat  drifted  rouU'l,  and  l).in  aroused  him. 
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Tlic  boat  "was  rowed  off  to  the  inid^llG  of  the  river,  as  there 
could  be  no  longer  any  attempt  at  concealment.  Dan  now  took 
the  bow  oar,  and  they  rowed  until  a  light  breeze  sprang  up. 
Vincent  then  put  up  the  mast,  and,  having  hoisted  the  sail,  took 
liis  place  at  the  helm,  while  Dan  went  forward  into  the  bow. 
They  i)assod  several  fishing-boats,  and  the  smoke  was  seen 
curling  up  from  the  liuts  in  the  clearings  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  shore.  The  sun  had  now  risen,  and  its  heat 
was  pleasant  after  the  damp  night  air. 

Although  the  breeze  was  light,  the  boat  made  fair  way  with 
the  tide,  and  when  the  ebb  ceased  at  about  ten  o'clock  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  but  a  few  miles  away.  The  mast  was 
lowered  and  the  sails  stowed.  The  boat  was  then  rowed  into 
a  little  creek  and  tied  up  to  the  bushes.  The  liasket  of  i)ro- 
visions  was  oi)ened,  and  a  hearty  meal  enjoyed,  Tony  being 
now  permitted  for  the  iirst  time  to  sit  up  in  the  boat.  After 
the  meal  Vincent  and  Dan  lay  down  for  a  long  sleep,  while 
Tony,  who  had  slej)t  some  hours  during  the  night,  kept  watch. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  tide  again  slackened,  and  as  soon  a.s 
it  had  fairly  turned  they  pushed  out  from  the  creek  and  again 
set  sail.  In  three  hours  they  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
A  short  distance  out  they  saw  several  l)oats  fishing,  and  dro})- 
ping  anchor  a  short  distance  away  from  these,  they  lowered 
their  sail,  and  taking  the  fishing-lines  from  the  locker  of  the 
boat,  set  to  to  fish.  As  soon  as  it  was  qi;ite  dark  the  anchor 
was  hauled  up,  and  Vincent  and  Dan  took  the  oars,  the  wind 
having  now  completely  dropped.  For  some  time  they  rowed 
steadily,  keejung  the  land  in  sight  on  their  right  hand. 

Tony  was  most  anxious  to  help,  but  as  he  had  never  had  an 
oar  in  his  hand  in  his  life,  Vincent  thought  that  he  wouM  do 
more  harm  than  good.  It  was,  he  knew,  some  ten  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  York  River  to  Fortress  jNIonroe,  at  the  entrance 
to  Hampton  Koa<ls,  and  after  rowing  for  three  hours  he  thought 
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"there's  the  ship,  tony." 


that  he  could  not  be  far  from  that  point,  an<l  therefore  turned 
the  boat's  head  out  towards  the  sea.  They  rowed  until  they 
could  no  longer  make  out  the  land  astern,  and  then  Uiyiiig  in 
their  oars  waited  till  the  morning,  Vincent  sitting  in  the  stern 
and  often  nodding  off  to  sle«>j),  while  the  two  negroes  kept  uj) 
a  constant  conversation  in  the  bow. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dayliglit  the  oars  weie  again  got  out. 
They  could  clearly  make  out  the  outline  of  the  const,  and  saw 
the  break  in  the  shore  that  maiked  the  entiance  to  Hampton 
Roads.  There  was  a  light  breeze  now,  but  Vincent  would  not 
hoist  the  sail  lest  It  might  attract  the  attention  of  some  one  on 
shore.  He  did  not  think  tlie  boat  itself  could  be  seen,  as  they 
were  some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  land.  They  rowed  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Vincent  saw  the  white  sails  of  a 
ship  coming  out  from  the  entrance. 

The  breeze  was  so  light  that  she  would,  he  thought,  be  nearly 
three  hours  before  she  reached  the  spot  where  they  were  now, 
and  whether  she  headed  to  the  right  or  left  of  it  he  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  cut  her  off.  For  another  two  hours  he  and 
Dan  rowed  steadily.  The  wind  had  freshened  a  good  deal,  and 
the  ship  was  now  coming  up  fast  to  them.  Two  others  had  come 
out  after  her,  but  were  some  miles  astern.  They  had  already 
made  out  that  the  ship  was  Hying  a  flag  at  her  masthead,  and 
although  they  had  not  been  able  to  distinguish  its  colours,  Vin- 
cent felt  sure  that  it  was  the  right  ship;  for  he  felt  certain  that 
the  captain  would  get  up  sail  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  come 
up  with  them  before  any  other  vessels  came  out.  They  had 
somewhat  altered  their  course,  to  put  themselves  in  line  with 
the  vessel.  When  she  was  within  a  distance  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  Vincent  was  able  to  make  out  the  flag,  and  knew 
that  it  was  the  right  one. 

"There's  the  ship,  Ton}',"  he  said;  "it  is  all  right,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  you  will  be  on  your  way  to  England." 
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I^JNAL  msTRUCTtoMs.  ^g 

Tony  had  already  changed  his  tattered  garments  for  the  suit 
of  sador  s  clothes  that  Dan  had  bought  for  him.     Vincent  had 
g.ven  hnn  full  instructions  as  to  the  course  he  wa     : ^uie 
The  slnp  was  bound  for  Liverpool;  on  his  arrival  there  he  va^ 
at  once  to  go  round  the  docks  and  take  a  passage  iu    he    t  er 
age  of  the  next  steamer  going  to  Canada. 

"The  fare  will  be  about  Hve  pounds,"  he  said.     «  When  you 
get  to  Canada  you  will  land  at  Quebec,  and  you  had  better  'o 
on  by  rad  to  Montreal,  where  you  will,  I  think,  find  itersi^r 
to  go    work  than  at  Quebec.     As  soon  as  you  get  a  pi  ce  Z 
are  hkely  to  stop  in,  get  somebody  to  write  ^for  you    o  me 
givjng  me  your  address.     Here  are  a  hundred  do  lars,  whTc^i 
will  be  sufficien    to  pay  your  expenses  to  Montreal  and  leave 
.u  a  out  fifty  dollars  to  keep  you  till  you  can  get  somet    nj 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


SAFKLY  BACK. 


HEN  the  ship  came  within  a  few  him<lred  j^ards, 
Vincent  stood  up  and  waved  his  cap,  and  a  minute 
later  the  ship  was  brought  up  into  the  wind  and 
her  sails  thrown  aback.     The  captain  appeared  at 
the  side  and  shouted  to  the  boat,  now  but  fifty  yards  away. 

"What  do  you  want  there?" 

"I  have  a  passenger  for  England,"  Vincent  replied.  "Will 
you  take  him?" 

"  Come  alongside,"  the  captain  said.  "  Why  didn't  he  come 
on  board  before  1  started?" 

The  boat  was  rowed  alongside,  and  Vincent  climbed  on 
board.  The  captain  greeted  him  as  a  stranger  and  led  the  way 
to  his  cabin. 

"You  have  managed  that  well,"  he  said  when  the}'  were 
alone,  "and  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  have  succeeded.  I 
made  you  out  two  hours  ago.  We  will  stop  here  another  two 
or  three  minutes  so  that  the  men  may  think  you  are  bargain 
ing  for  a  passage  for  the  negro,  and  then  the  sooner  he  is  on 
board  and  you  are  on  your  way  back  the  better,  for  the  wind 
is  rising,  and  I  fancy  it  is  going  to  blow  a  good  deal  harder 
before  night." 

"And  won't  you  let  me  pay  for  the  man's  passage,  captain? 
It  is  only  fair  anyhow  that  I  should  pay  for  what  he  will  eat." 
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"Oh,  nonsense!"  the  captain  replied.  "lie  will  make  him- 
self useful  and  pay  for  liis  keep.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  get 
the  i)oor  fellow  oil".  Now,  we  will  have  a  glass  of  wine  together 
and  then  say  good-bye." 

Two  minutes  later  they  returned  to  the  deck.  Vincent  went 
to  the  side. 

"Jump  on  board,  Tony.    I  have  arranged  for  your  j^assage." 

The  negrc  cliniljed  up  the  side. 

"Good-bye,  captain,  and  thank  you  heartily.  Good-bye, 
Tony." 

Tiie  negro  could  not  speak,  but  he  seized  the  hand  Vincent 
held  out  to  him  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Vincent  droj»ped 
lightly  into  his  boat  and  pushed  oil'  from  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
As  he  did  so  he  heard  orders  shouted,  the  yards  swung 
round,  aiul  the  vessel  almost  at  once  began  to  move  through 
the  water. 

"Now,  Dan,  up  with  the  mast  and  sail  again;  but  let  me 
put  two  reefs  in  lirst,  the  wind  is  getting  up," 

In  five  minutes  the  sail  was  hoisted,  and  with  Vincent  at 
the  helm  and  Dan  sitting  up  to  windward,  was  dashing  through 
ti.e  water.  Although  Vincent  understood  the  inanaLiement  of 
a  sailing-boat  on  the  calm  waters  of  the  rivers,  this  was  his 
first  experience  of  sea-sailing;  and  although  the  waves  were 
still  but  small,  he  felt  at  first  somewhat  nervous  as  the  boat 
dashed  through  them,  sending  u})  at  times  a  sheet  of  spray 
from  her  bows.  l>at  he  soon  got  over  this  sensation,  and  en- 
joyed the  lively  motion  and  the  fresh  wind.  The  higher  points 
of  the  lands  were  still  visible;  but  even  had  thev  not  been  so  it 
would  have  mattered  little,  as  he  had  taken  the  })recaution  to 
bring  with  him  a  small  pocket-compass.  The  wind  was  from 
the  south-west,  and  he  was  therefore  able,  with  the  sheet 
hauled  in,  to  make  for  a  point  where  he  judged  the  mouth  of 
the  York  Kiver  lay. 
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"Golly,  massa!  how  de  boat  Jo  jump  up  and  down." 

"She  is  lively,  Dan,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  we  had 
some  ballast  on  board;  however  she  has  a  good  beam  and 
walks  along  splendidly.  If  the  wind  kee})s  as  it  is,  wo  shall 
be  back  at  the  mouth  of  the  York  in  three  or  four  hours.  You 
may  as  well  open  that  basket  again  and  hand  me  that  cold 
chicken  and  a  i»iece  of  })read;  cut  the  meat  otf  the  bones  and 
put  it  on  the  bread,  for  1  have  only  one  hand  disengaged;  and 
hand  me  that  bottle  of  cold  tea.  That's  right.  Now  you  had 
better  take  sometl)ing  yourself.  You  must  be  hungry.  We 
forgot  all  about  t'.ie  basket  in  our  interest  in  the  ship." 

Dan  shook  h.io  head, 

"A  little  while  ago,  massa,  me  seem  berry  hungry,  now  me 
doesn't  feel  hungry  at  all." 

"  That's  bad,  Dan.    I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  sea-sick." 

"Me  no  feel  seasick,  massa;  only  me  don't  feel  hungry." 

But  in  a  few  minutes  Dan  was  forced  to  confess  that  he  did 
feel  ill,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards  was  groaning  in  the 
agonies  of  sea-sickness. 

"  Never  mind,  Dan,"  Vincent  said  cheerfully.  "  You  will 
be  better  after  this." 

"Me  not  sea-sick,  massa;  de  sea  have  nuifin  to  do  with  it. 
It's  de  boat  dat  will  jump  up  and  down  instead  of  going  quiet." 

"It's  all  the  same  thing,  Dan;  and  I  hope  she  won't  jump 
about  more  before  we  get  into  the  river." 
.    But  in  another  half  hour  Vincent  had  to  bring  the  boat's 
head  up  to  the  wind,  lower  the  lug,  and  tie  down  the  last  reef. 

"  There  she  goes  easier  now,  Dan,"  he  said,  as  the  boat  re 
sumed  her  course;  but  Dan,  who  was  leaning  helplessly  over 
the  side  of  the  boat,  could  see  no  difference. 

Vincent,  however,  felt  that  under  her  close  sail  the  boat  was 
doing  better,  and  rising  more  easily  on  the  waves,  which  were 
now  higher  and  farther  apart  than  before.   In  another  Lour  the 
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whole  of  the  shoreline  was  visil>le;  but  the  wind  had  risen  so 
much  that,  even  under  her  reduccid  sail,  the  boat  had  as  much 
as  she  could  carr^'^,  and  often  heeled  over  until  her  gunwale 
was  nearly  under  water.  Another  hour  and  the  shore  was  but 
some  four  miles  away,  but  Vincent  felt  he  could  no  longer 
hold  on. 

In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  sailor,  who  would  have 
humoured  the  boat  and  eased  her  uj)  a  little  to  meet  the  seas, 
the  entrance  to  the  York  River  could  no  doubt  have  been 
reached  with  safety;  but  Vincent  was  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
sailing  a  boat  in  the  sea,  and  she  was  shipping  water  heavily. 
Dan  had  for  some  time  been  bailing,  having  only  un<lertaken 
the  work  in  obedience  to  Vincent's  angry  orders,  being  too  ill 
to  care  much  what  became  of  them. 

"Now,  Dan,  I  am  going  to  bring  her  head  up  to  the  wind, 
so  get  ready  to  throw  off  that  halyard  and  gather  in  the  sail 
as  it  comes  down.  That's  right,  man;  now  down  with  the 
mast." 

Vincent  had  read  that  the  best  plan  when  caught  in  an  open 
boat  in  a  gale,  was  to  tie  the  oars  and  mast,  if  she  had  one, 
together,  and  to  throw  them  ovcrboiud  with  the  head  rojjc 
tied  to  them,  as  by  that  means  the  boat  would  ride  head  to 
sea.  The  oars,  sculls,  mast,  and  sail  were  tirmly  tied  together 
and  launched  overboard,  the  rope  being  first  takvn  oil'  the 
anchor  and  tied  round  the  middle  of  the  clump  of  spars. 

Vincent  carefully  payed  out  the  rope  till  sunie  fifteen  yards 
were  over,  then  he  fastened  it  to  the  ring  of  the  head  rope, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  boat  rode  easily  to 
the  floating  anchor,  rising  lightly  over  the  waves,  and  not 
shipping  a  drop  of  water.  He  then  took  the  baler  and  got  rid 
of  the  water  that  had  found  its  way  on  board,  Dan,  after 
getting  down  the  sail,  having  collapsed  utterly 

"  Now,  Dan,  sit  up;  there,  man,  the  motion  is  much  easier 
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now,  and  we  are  talking  no  water  on  board.  I  will  give  you 
a  glass  of  rum,  tliat  will  put  new  strength  into  you.  It's  lucky 
wo  ])ut  it  in  tlio  hasket  in  case  of  emergency." 

The  negro,  whose  teeth  were  chatteriiig  from  cold,  fright, 
and  exhaustion,  eagerly  drank  oil"  the  spirit.  Vincent,  who 
was  wet  to  the  skin  with  the  spray,  took  a  little  himself,  and 
then  settled  himself  as  comfortahly  as  ho  could  on  the  floor- 
boards in  the  stern  of  tlie  l)oat,  and  quietly  thought  out  the 
position.  The  wind  was  still  risir.g,  and  a  thick  haze  obscured 
the  land.  He  had  no  doubt  that  )>y  night  it  would  be  blowing 
a  gale;  but  the  boat  rode  so  easily  and  lightly  that  he  believed 
she  would  get  through  it. 

They  might,  it  was  true,  be  blown  many  miles  off  the  shore, 
and  not  be  able  to  get  back  for  some  time,  for  the  gale  might 
last  two  or  three  days.  The  basket  of  provisions  was,  however, 
a  large  one.  Dan  had  received  oiders  to  bring  plenty  and  had 
obeyed  them  liteially,  and  Vincent  saw  that  the  su[»ply  of  food, 
if  carefully  hus))anded,  would  last  without  dilnculty  for  a  week. 
The  supply  of  liquor  was  less  satisfactory.  There  was  the 
bottle  of  rum,  two  bottles  of  claret,  and  a  two-gallon  jar,  nearly 
half  empty,  of  water.     Tiie  cold  tea  was  finished. 

"That  would  be  a  poor  sup]i)ly  for  a  week  for  two  of  us,' 
Vincent  muttered,  as  he  removed  the  contents  of  the  basket 
and  stored  them  carefully  in  the  locker;  "however,  if  it's  going 
to  be  a  gale  there  is  sure  to  be  some  rain  with  it,  so  I  think 
we  shall  manage  very  well." 

By  night  it  was  blowing  really  heavily,  but  although  the 
waves  were  high  the  boat  shipped  but  little  water.  Dan  had 
fallen  ofll'  to  sleep,  and  Vincent  had  been  glad  to  wrap  himself 
in  the  thick  coat  he  had  brought  with  him  as  a  protection 
against  the  heavy  dews  when  sleeping  on  the  river.  At  times 
sharp  rain  squalls  burst  upon  them,  and  Vincent  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  filling  up  the  water-bottle  again  with  the  baler. 
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The  water  was  rather  brackish,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be 
ot  consequence.  All  night  the  boat  was  tossed  heavily  on  tlie 
waves.  Vincent  dosed  off  at  times,  rousing  himself  occa- 
sionally and  baling  out  the  water,  which  came  in  the  shape  of 
spray  and  rain.  The  prospect  in  the  morning  was  not  cheer- 
ing. Gray  clouds  covered  tho  sky  and  seemed  to  come  down 
almost  on  to  the  water,  the  angry  sea  was  crested  with  white 
heads,  and  it  seemed  to  Vincent  wonderful  that  the  boat  should 
live  in  such  a  siiea. 

"Now,  Dan,  wake  yourself  up  and  got  some  breakfast," 
Vincent  said,  stirring  up  the  negro  with  his  foot. 

"Oh  Lor'!"  Dan  groaned,  raising  himself  into  a  sitting  posi- 
tion from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  "(lis  am  awful;  we  neber  see 
the  shore  no  more,  massa." 

"Nonsense,  man,"  Vincent  said  cheerily;  "we  are  getting 
on  capitally." 

"  It  hab  been  an  awful  night,  sah." 

"An  awful  night!  You  lazy  rascal,  you  slept  like  a  pig  all 
night,  while  I  have  been  baling  the  boat  and  looking  out  for 
you.  It  is  your  turn  now,  I  can  tell  you.  Well,  do  you  feel 
ready  for  your  breakfast?" 

Dan,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  declared  that  he  was. 
The  feeling  of  sea-sickness  had  passed  off,  and  except  that  he 
was  wet  through  and  miserable,  he  felt  himself  again,  and  could 
have  eaten  four  times  the  allowance  of  food  that  Vincent  handed 
him.  A  pannikin  of  rum  and  water  did  much  to  restore  his 
life  and  vitality,  and  he  was  soon,  with  the  light-heartedness 
of  his  race,  laughing  and  chatting  cheerfully. 

"How  long  dis  go  on,  you  tink,  sahf 

"  Not  long,  I  hope,  Dan.  I  was  afraid  last  night  it  was  going 
to  be  a  big  gale,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  blowing  so  hard  now 
as  it  was  in  the  night." 

"Where  have  we  got  to  now,  sahl" 
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'■  1  don't  exactly  know,  Dan;  l)ut  I  do  not  suppose  tliat  we 
are  very  many  miles  away  from  shore.  The  mast  and  oai-s 
j)revent  our  drifting  fast,  and  I  don't  think  we  are  further 
oHl"  now  than  we  were  when  we  left  that  ship  yesterda}'.  lUit 
even  if  we  were  four  or  five  times  as  far  as  that,  we  should  not 
take  very  long  in  sailing  back  again  when  the  wind  drops;  and 
as  we  have  <rot  enouLrh  to  eat  for  a  week  we  need  not  be  un- 
comfortable  about  that." 

"  jXot  much  food  for  a  week,  IMassa  Vincent." 
"Not  a  very  g  rat  deal,  Dan;  but  quite  enough  to  keep  us 
going.     You  can  make  up  for  lost  time  when  you  get  to  shoie 
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In  a  few  hours  it  was  certain  that  the  wind  was  going  down. 
By  mid-day  the  clouds  began  to  break  up,  aiul  an  hour  latei- 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  The  wind  was  still  blowing 
strongly,  but  the  sea  had  a  very  (litFerent  ai)pearance  in  the 
bright  light  of  the  sun  to  that  which  it  had  borne  under  the 
canopy  of  dark  gray  clouds.  Standing  up  in  the  bout  two  hours 
later,  Vincent  could  see  no  signs  of  land. 

"How  shall  we  find  our  way  back,  Marse  Vincent]" 

"We  have  got  a  compass;  besides,  we  should  manage  very 
well  even  if  we  had  not.  Look  at  the  sun,  Dan.  Tiiere  it  is 
right  ahead  of  us.  So,  you  know,  that's  the  west — that's  the 
way  we  have  to  go." 

"That  very  useful  ob  de  sun,  sah;  but  suppose  we  not  live 
in  de  west  de  sun  not  point  de  way  den." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  would,  just  the  same,  Dan.  We  should  know 
whether  to  go  away  from  him,  or  to  keep  him  on  the  right  hand 
or  on  the  left." 

This  was  beyond  Dan.  "  And  I  s'jjose  the  moon  will  show 
de  way  at  night,  massa?" 

"The  moon  would  show  the  way  if  she  were  up,  but  she  is 
ppt  always  up;  but  I  have  got  a  compass  here,  and  so  whether 
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we  have  the  sun  or  the  moon,  or  neither  of  them,  I  can  find 
my  way  ba-'k  to  land." 

Dan  had  never  seen  a  compass,  and  for  an  hoiir  amused  him- 
self turning  it  round  an  I  round  and  trying  to  get  it  to  point 
in  some  other  directio'i  tha;i  the  north. 

''Now,  Dan,"  Vinct^nt  said  at  last,  "give  mo  that  compass, 
and  get  out  the  food.  We  will  have  a  better  meal  than  we  did 
this  morning,  for  now  that  the  wind  is  going  down  there':;  no 
chance  of  food  running  short  When  we  have  had  dinner  we 
will  get  up  the  sail  again.  The  sea  is  not  so  rough  as  it  was, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  so  high  as  it  was  before  we  lowered  the 
sail  yesterday." 

"De  waves  beny  big,  massa." 

"  They  are  big,  Dan ;  but  they  are  not  so  angry.  The  heads 
are  not  breaking  over  as  they  did  last  night,  and  the  boat  will 
go  better  over  those  long  Avaves  than  she  did  through  the 
choppy  sea  at  the  beginning  of  the  gale." 

Accordingly  the  bundle  of  spars  were  pnllcd  up  alongside 
and  lifted.  The  mast  was  set  up  and  the  sail  hoisted.  Dan 
in  a  few  minutes  forgot  his  fears  and  lost  even  his  sense  of  un- 
easiness as  he  found  the  boat  mounted  wave  after  wave  without 
shipping  water.  Several  times,  indeed,  a  shower  of  spray  flew 
high  up  in  tK".  ai',  but  the  gusts  no  longer  buried  her  so  that 
the  water  canio  over  the  gunwale,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  there  was  iin y  occasion  to  use  the  baler.  A '  the  sun  set 
it  could  be  seen  th\t  there  was  a  dark  lino  betwe'^u  it  and  the 
wat^r. 

"  There  is  the  land,  Dan ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  more 
than  tv/enty  miles  away,  for  most  of  the  coast  lies  low." 

"But  how  we  find  de  York  Kiver,  massui  Will  de  compass 
tell  you  dat?" 

"No,  Dan.  I  don't  know  whether  we  have  drifted  north  or 
south  of  it.     At  ordinary  times  the  current  runs  up  the  coast, 
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hut  the  wind  this  morning  was  blowing  from  the  north  of  west, 
and  may  have  boon  doing  so  all  throiigli  the  night  for  anything 
I  know.  Well,  the  great  thing  is  to  nuiko  land.  We  ai'e  almost 
sure  to  come  across  some  fisliiiig  hoits,  but,  if  not,  we  must 
run  ashore  and  find  a  house." 

They  continued  sailing  until  Vincent's  watch  told  him  it  was 
twelve  o'clock,  by  wliii-h  time  the  coast  was  (juite  close.  The 
wind  now  almost  (Iroi)ited,  and,  lowering  their  sail,  they  rowed 
in  until,  on  lowering  the  anchor,  they  found  that  it  touched  the 
ground.  Then  they  lay  down  and  slept  till  morning.  Dan 
was  the  first  to  waken. 

"Dar  are  some  houses  dere  close  down  by  the  shore,  sah, 
and  some  men  i-ettiuL:;  out  a  boat." 

"That's  all  right,  Dan,"  Vincent  said  as  he  roused  himself 
and  looked  over.     "  We  shall  learn  soon  where  we  are." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  iishing-l)at  put  off,  and  the  lads 
at  once  rowed  to  it. 

"How  fiir  are  we  from  the  mouth  of  the  York  River?"  Vin- 
cent asked  the  two  ne^ioes  on  board. 

"About  tWLMity  miles,  sah.      Where  you  come  from?" 

"  We  were  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  were  blown  off  in 
the  gale." 

"  You  tink  yourself  berry  hicky  you  get  back,"  one  of  them 
said.  "  Berry  foolish  to  go  out  like  dat  when  not  know  how  to 
get  back." 

"Well,  we  have  managed  to  get  back  now,  you  see,  and  none 
the  worse  for  it.     Now,  Dan,  up  with  the  sail  again." 

There  was  a  light  wind  off  shore,  and  all  the  reefs  being 
shaken  out  the  boat  ran  alonjx  fast. 

"I  should  think  we  are  going  about  five  miles  an  hour,  Dan. 
We  ought  to  be  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  four  hours.  We 
must  look  out  shar])  or  else  we  shall  pass  it,  for  many  of  these 
islets  look  just  like  the  mouth  of  the  river.     However,  we  are 
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pretty  sure  to  pass  several  fishing-boats  on  our  way,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  inquire  from  them." 

There  was  no  need,  however,  to  do  this.  It  was  just  the 
four  hours  from  the  time  of  starting  when  they  saw  some  eight 
or  ten  fishing-boats  ahead  of  them. 

"I  expect  that  that  is  the  entrance  to  the  river  When  we 
get  half  a  mile  further  we  shall  see  it  open." 

On  approaching  the  fishing-boats  they  recog!iized  at  once  the 
appearance  of  the  shore,  as  they  had  noticed  it  when  fishing 
there  before,  and  were  soon  in  the  entrance  to  the  river. 

"It  will  be  high  tide  in  about  two  hours,"  Vincent  said, 
''accordini;  to  the  time  it  v,as  the  oth.er  dav.  I  am  afraid  when 
it  turns  we  shall  have  to  get  down  our  sails;  there  will  be  no 
heating  against  both  wind  and  tide.  TIk^u  we  must  get  out 
oars  and  row.  There  is  very  little  tide  close  in  by  the  l)aidc, 
and  every  little  gain  will  be  a  help.  We  have  been  out  fout 
days.  It  is  Thursday  now,  and  they  will  be  beginning  to  get 
very  anxious  at  home,  so  we  must  do  our  best  to  gi^t  back," 

Keeping  close  under  the  l)ank,  they  rowed  steadily,  making 
on  an  average  about  two  miles  an  hour.  After  live  hours' 
rowing  they  tied  up  to  the  bank,  had  a  meal,  and  rested  until 
tide  turned;  then  they  again  hoisted  their  sail  and  i)roceeded 
on  their  way.  Tide  carried  them  just  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers,  and  landing  at  Cumberland  they  procured  beds  and 
slept  till  morning. 

Another  long  day's  work  took  them  up  to  the  plantation  of 
Mr.  Furniss,  and  fastening  up  the  boat,  and  carrying  the  sails 
and  oars  on  shore,  they  started  on  their  walk  home. 

"Why,  Vincent,  where  on  earth  have  you  been  all  this 
time]"  Mrs.  Wingfield  said  as  her  son  entered.  "  You  said  you 
might  be  away  a  couple  of  nights,  and  we  expected  you  back 
on  Wednesday  at  the  latest,  and  now  it  is  Friday  evening." 

"  Well,  mother,  we  have  had  great  fun.     We  went  sailing 
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about  right  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  York  Kiver.  I  did  not 
calculate  that  it  would  take  me  more  than  twice  as  long  to  get 
back  as  to  get  down;  but  as  the  wind  blew  right  down  the 
river  it  was  precious  slow  work,  and  we  had  to  row  all  the 
way.  However,  it  has  been  a  jolly  trip,  and  I  feel  a  lot  better 
for  it." 

"  You  don't  look  any  better  for  it,"  Annie  said.  "  The  skin 
is  all  off  your  face,  and  you  are  as  red  as  (;ri>.  Your  clothes 
look  shrunk  as  well  as  horril)ly  dirty.  You  aie  qnitc  an  object, 
Vincent." 

"We  got  caught  in  a  heavy  gale,"  Vincent  said,  "and  got  a 
thorough  ducking.  As  to  my  face,  a  day  or  two  will  set  it  all 
to  rights  again;  and  so  they  will  my  hands,  I  ho})e,  for  I  have 
got  nicely  blistered  tugging  at  those  oars.  And  now,  mother,  I 
want  some  supper,  for  1  am  as  hungry  as  a  hunter.  I  told  Dan 
to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  get  a  good  scpiare  meal." 

The  next  morning,  just  after  breakfast,  there  was  the  sound 
of  horses'  hoofs  outsM  ■  the  house,  and,  looking  out,  Vincent  saw 
Mr.  Jackson,  with  a  man  he  knew  to  be  the  sheriff,  and  four 
or  five  others.  A  minute  later  one  of  the  servants  came  in,  and 
said  that  the  sheriff  wished  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Wingfield. 

"I  will  go  out  to  him,"  Mrs.  AVingfield  replied.  Vincent 
followed  her  to  the  door. 

"Mrs.  Wingfield,"  the  sheriff  said,  "I  am  the  holder  of  a 
warrant  to  search  your  slave-huts  and  grounds  for  a  runaway 
negro  named  Anthony  Moore,  the  property  of  Mr.  Jackson 
here." 

"Do  you  suppose,  sir,"  ]\Irs.  AYingfieid  asked  angrily,  "that 
I  am  the  sort  of  person  to  give  shelter  to  runaway  slaves?" 

"No,  madam,  certainly  not,"  the  sheriff  replied;  "no  one 
would  su})pose  for  a  moment  that  Mrs.  ^Yingfield  of  the 
Orangery  would  have  anything  to  do  with  a  runaway,  but 
Mr.  Jackson  here  learnt  only  yesterday  that  the  wif^  of  this 
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slave  was  here,  and  every  oiie  knows  that  where  the  wife  is  the 
husband  is  not  likely  to  be  far  off." 

"I  suppose,  sir,"  ISIrs.  Wingfield  said  coldly,  "that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  me  to  acquaint  Mr.  Jackson  formally  with  the 
fact  that  I  had  purchased  tliroiigh  my  agent  the  W'oman  he  sold 
to  separate  her  from  her  husband." 

"  By  no  means,  madam,  by  no  means;  though,  had  we  known 
it  before,  it  migiit  have  been  some  aid  to  us  in  our  search. 
Have  we  your  permission  to  see  this  woman  and  to  question 
her?" 

"Certainly  not,"  Mrs.  Wingfield  said;  "but  if  you  have  any 
question  to  ask  I  will  ask  her  and  give  you  her  answer." 

"We  want  to  know  whether  she  has  seen  her  husband  since 
the  day  of  his  flight  from  the  plantation  1" 

"I  shall  certainly  not  ask  her  that  question,  Mr.  Sheriff.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  as  the  place  from  which  he  has  escaped  is 
only  a  few  miles  from  here,  he  did  come  to  see  his  wife.  It 
would  have  been  very  strange  if  he  did  not.  I  hope  that  by 
this  time  the  man  is  hundreds  of  miles  away.  He  was 
brutally  treated  by  a  brutal  master,  who,  I  believe,  deliberately 
set  to  work  to  make  him  run  away,  so  that  he  could  hunt  him 
down  and  punish  him.  I  presume,  sir,  you  do  not  wish  to 
search  this  house,  and  you  do  not  su})poso  that  the  man  is 
hidden  here.  As  lo  the  slave-huts  and  the  plantation,  you  can, 
of  course,  search  them  thoroughly;  but  as  it  is  now  more  than 
a  fortnight  since  the  man  escaped,  it  is  not  likely  you  will 
find  him  hiding  within  a  few  miles  of  his  master's  plantation." 

So  saying  she  went  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door  behind 
h'jr. 

Mr.  Jackson  ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  but  the  sheriff 
rode  off  towards  the  slave-huts  without  a  word.  The  position 
of  Mrs.  Wingfield  of  the  Orangery,  connected  as  she  was 
with  half  the  old  families  of  Virginia,  and  herself  a  large  slave- 
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owner,  was  beyond  suspicion,  an<l  no  ono  would  venture  to 
suL^^^^est  that  such  a  lady  could  have  the  smallest  sympathy 
for  a  runaway  slave. 

"She  was  down  upon  you  pretty  hot,  ]\Ir.  Jackson,"  the 
sheiilf  said  as  they  roilc  oil'.  "Vou  don't  seem  to  be  in  her 
good  ))oo]vS."    Jackson  niuttorcd  an  imprecation. 

"It  is  certainly  odd,"  the  sherilF  went  on,  "after  what  you 
were  telling  me  about  her  son  pitching  into  Andrew  over  Hog- 
ging this  very  slave,  tliat  she  should  go  and  buy  his  wife.  Still,  , 
that's  a  veiy  diiicrcnt  thing  fioni  hiding  a  runawa}'-.  I  dare-  I 
say  that,  as  she  says,  the  fellow  came  hero  to  see  his  wife  * 
when  he  first  ran  away;  but  I  don't  think  you  will  find  him 
anywhere  about  here  now.  It's  })retty  certain  from  what  we 
hear  that  he  hasn't  made  for  the  North,  and  where  the  fellow 
can  be  hiding  I  can't  think.  Still  the  woods  about  this  country 
are  mighty  big,  and  the  fellow  can  go  out  on  to  the  farms  and 
pick  corn  and  keep  himself  going  for  a  long  time.  Still,  he's 
sure  to  be  brought  up  sooner  or  later." 

A  thorough  search  was  made  of  the  slave-huts,  and  the  slaves 
were  closely  questioned,  but  all  denied  any  knowledge  of  the      i 
runaway.     Dan  esca[)ed  questioning,  as  lie  had  taken  up  Vin-      1 
cent's  horse  to  the  house  in  readiness  for  him  to  start  as  soon      1 
as  he  had  finished  breakfast. 

All  day  the  searchers  rode  about  the  plantation  examining 
every  clump  of  bushes,  and  assuring  themselves  that  none  of 
them  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  runaway. 

"It's  no  good,  Mr.  Jackson,"  the  sheriff  said  at  last.  "The 
man  may  have  been  here;  he  ain't  here  now.  The  only  place 
we  haven't  searched  is  the  house,  and  you  may  be  quite  sure 
the  slaves  dare  not  conceal  him  there.  Too  many  would  get 
to  know  it.  No,  sir,  he's  made  a  bolt  of  it,  and  you  will  have 
to  wait  now  till  he  is  caught  by  chance,  or  shot  by  some  farmer 
or  other  in  the  act  of  stealing." 
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"I  would  lay  a  thousand  dollars,"  Andrew  Jackson  exclaimed 
passionately,  "  that  young  Wingfield  knows  something  about 
I       his  whereabouts,  and  has  lent  him  a  hand!" 

"  Well,  I  should  advise  you  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  about 
it  till  you  get   some  positive  proof,"  the  sheriff  said  drily. 
I       "I  tell  you  it's  no  joke  to  accuse  a  meml)erof  a  family  like  the 
Wiiiglields  of  helping  runaway  slaves  to  escape." 

"  1  will  bide  my  time,"  the  planter  said.  "  You  said  that 
some  day  you  would  lay  hands  on  Tony  dead  or  alive.  You  see 
if  some  day  I  don't  lay  hands  on  young  Wingfield." 

"Well,  it  seems,  Mr.  Jackson,"  the  sheriff  remarked  with  a 
sneer,  for  he  was  out  of  temper  at  the  ill  success  of  the  day's 
work,  "that  iie  has  already  laid  hands  on  your  son.  It  seems 
to  me  quite  as  likely  that  he  will  lay  hands  on  you  as  you  on 
Inm. 

Two  days  afterAvards  as  Vincent  was  riding   through  the 

streets  of  liichmond  he  saw  to  his  surprise  Andrew  Jackson 

in  close  conversation  with  Jonas  Pearson. 

I  "I  wonder  what  those  two  fellows  are  talkinf'  about?"  he 

!t        said  to  himself.    "  I  expect  Jackson  is  trying  to  })ump  Pearson, 

as  to  the  doings  at  the  Orangery.    I  don't  like  that  fellow,  and 

'       never  shall,  and  he  is  just  the  sort  of  man  to  do  one  a  bad 

turn  if  he  had  the  chance.     However,  as  I  have  never  spoken 

to  him  about  that  affair  from  beginning  to  end,  I  don't  see 

that  he  can  do  any  mischief  if  he  wants  to." 

Andrew  Jackson,  however,  had  obtained  information  which 
he  considered  valuable.  He  learned  that  Vincent  had  been 
away  in  a  boat  for  five  days,  and  that  his  mother  had  been 
very  uneasy  about  hiin.  He  also  learned  that  the  boat  was 
one  belonging  to  Mr.  Furniss,  and  that  it  was  only  quite  lately 
that  Vincent  had  taken  to  going  out  sailing. 

After  considerable  trouble  he  succeeded  in  getting  at  one  of 
the  slaves  upon  Mr.  Furniss'  plantation.     But  he  could  only 
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learn  from  him  that  Vincent  had  been  unaccompanied  when  he 
wont  out  in  the  boat  either  l)y  30ung  Furniss  oi'  113'  any  of  the 
plantation  hands;  tliat  lie  had  taken  with  him  oidy  his  own 
slave,  and  had  come  and  gone  as  ho  chose,  taking  out  and  fasten- 
ing up  the  boat  himself,  so  that  no  one  could  say  when  he  had 
gone  out,  exce})t  that  his  hoise  was  put  up  at  the  stables.  The 
slave  said  that  certainly  the  horse  liad  only  stood  there  on  two 
or  three  occa:.ions,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  that 
unless  Mr.  V.  ingHeld  had  walked  over  he  could  never  have  had 
the  boat  out  all  night,  as  the  horse  certainly  had  not  stood  all 
night  in  the  stables. 

Andrew  Jackson  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  son,  and 
both  agreed  that  Vincent's  conduct  was  suspicious.  His  own 
people  said  he  had  been  away  for  five  days  in  the  boat.  The 
people  at  Furniss'  knew  nothing  about  this,  and  therefore 
there  must  be  some  mystery  about  it,  and  they  doubted  not 
that  that  mystery  was  connected  with  the  runaway  slave,  and 
they  guessed  that  he  had  either  taken  Tony  and  landed  him 
near  the  mouth  of  the  York  Kiver  on  the  noithern  shore,  or 
that  he  had  put  him  on  board  a  ship.  They  agreeil,  however, 
that  whatever  their  suspicions,  they  had  not  sutlicient  grounds 
for  openly  accusing  Vincent  of  aiding  their  runaway. 
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SECESSION. 


^IIILE  Vincent  had  beon  ononpied  with  the  affairs  of 
Tony  and  his  wife,  public  events  had  moved  for- 
ward rapidly.  The  South  Carolina  Convention 
met  in  the  third  week  in  December,  and  on  the 
20th  of  that  month  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed. 
On  the  10th  of  January,  three  days  riter  Vincent  returned 
home  from  his  expedition,  Florida  followed  the  example  of 
South  Carolina  and  seceded.  Alabama  and  Mississippi  passed 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  on  the  following  day;  Georgia  on 
the  18th,  Louisiana  on  the  23d,  and  Texas  on  the  1st  of 
February. 

In  all  these  States  tlie  Ordinance  of  Scjcession  was  received 
witii  great  rejoicings:  bonfires  were  lit,  the  towns  illuminated, 
and  the  militia  paraded  the  streets,  and  in  many  cases  the 
Federal  arsenals  were  seized  and  the  Federal  forts  occupied  by 
the  State  troops.  In  the  meantime  the  Northern  Slave  States, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentuckj',  and  Missouri, 
remained  irresolute.  The  sreneral  feelinc;  was  stroncrlv  in  favour 
of  their  Southci-n  brethren;  but  they  were  anxious  for  peace, 
and  for  a  compromise  being  arrived  at.  Whether  the  North 
would  agree  to  admit  the  constitutional  rights  of  se<;ession,  or 
whether  it  would  use  force  to  compel  the  Sece<ling  States  to 
remain  in  the  Union,  was  still  uncertain;  but  the  idea  of  ad^il 
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war  \va=!  so  terrible  a  one  that  tlie  general  belief  was  that  some 
arrangement  to  allow  the  States  to  go  tlieir  own  way  would  pro 
bably  be  arrived  at. 

For  the  time  the  idea  of  Vincent  going  to  West  Point  was 
abandoned.  Among  his  acijuaintances  were  several  young 
men  who  were  already  at  AVest  Point,  and  very  few  of  these 
returned  to  the  academy.  The  feeling  there  was  very  strongly 
on  the  side  of  secession.  A  great  majoritv  of  the  students 
came  from  the  Soutiiern  States,  as  wliile  the  sons  of  the 
Northern  men  went  principally  into  trade  and  commerce, 
the  Southern  i)Iantcrs  sent  their  sons  into  tlu;  arm}-,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  wore 
Southerners. 

As  the  professors  at  AVcst  Point  were  all  military  men,  the 
feeling  among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  students,  was  in 
favour  of  State  rights;  they  considering  that,  according  to  the 
constitution,  their  allegiance  was  due  first  to  the  States  of 
which  they  were  natives,  and  in  the  second  place  to  the  Union. 
Thus,  then,  man}-  of  the  professors  who  were  natives  of  the 
seven  States  which  had  seceded  resigned  their  appointments, 
and  returned  home  to  occu})y  themselves  in  drilling  the  militia 
and  the  levies,  who  were  at  once  called  to  arms. 

Still  all  hoped  that  peace  would  be  preserved,  until  on  the 
11th  of  April  General  Beauregard,  who  commanded  the  troops 
of  South  Carolina,  summoned  Major  Anderson,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  troops  in  Fort  Sumter,  to  surrender,  and 
on  his  refusal  opened  fire  upon  the  fort  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  13th,  the  barracks  of  the  fort  being  set  on  fire,  and 
Major  Anderson  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  a  prolonged  resist- 
an.ce,  surrendered.  The  efVcct  of  the  news  thi'oughout  the 
United  States  was  tremendous,  and  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  at  once  called 
out  75,000  men  of  the  militia  of  the  various  States  to  put 
down  the  rebellion — the  border  States  beinsz  ordered  to  send 
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their  i)roportinn.  Th's  hronght  matter:"?  to  a  climax.  Virginia, 
North  Carttlina,  Kentiu  ley,  Teniu'ssee,  and  Missouri  all  refused 
to  furnish  contingents  to  act  against  the  Southern  States;  and 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Ivansas  a  few  days  later  passed 
Ordinances  of  Secession  and  joined  the  Soutliern  States.  Mis- 
souri, Maryland,  and  Delaware  were  divided  in  their  counsels. 

The  struggle  that  was  ahout  to  commence  was  an  uneven 
one.  The  white  population  of  the  Seceding  States  was  ahout 
S,000,000;  while  that  of  the  Northern  States  were  19,614,885. 
The  North  possessed  an  immense  advantage,  inasmuch  as  they 
retained  the  whole  of  the  Federal  navy,  and  were  thereby 
enabled  at  once  to  cut  otK  all  communication  between  the 
Southern  States  and  Europe,  while  they  themselves  could  draw 
unlimited  supplies  of  nuuiitions  of  war  of  all  kinds  from  across 
the  Atlantic. 

Although  the  people  of  Virginia  had  hoped  to  the  last  that 
some  peaceful  arrangement  might  be  ellected,  the  Act  of  Seces- 
sion was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  demand  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  they  should  furnish  troops  to  crush  their  Southern  l)rethren 
excited  the  liveliest  indignation,  and  Virginia  felt  that  there 
was  no  course  oi)en  to  her  now  but  to  throw  in  her  lot  with 
the  other  Slave  States.  Her  militia  was  at  once  called  out,  and 
volunteers  called  for  to  ionn  a  provisional  army  to  protect  the 
State  from  invasion  by  the  North. 

The  appeal  was  answered  with  enthusiasm;  men  of  all  ages 
took  up  arms;  the  wealthy  raised  regiments  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, generally  handing  over  the  commands  to  experienced 
army  ofticers,  and  themselves  taking  their  places  in  the  ranVs; 
thousands  of  lads  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  enrolled 
themselves,  and  men  who  had  never  done  a  day's  work  in  their 
life  prepared  to  suiier  all  the  hardshipR  of  the  campaign  as 
private  soldiers. 

Mrs.  Wingfield  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  State  rights; 
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and  when  Vincent,  told  her  that  numbers  of  his  friends  were 
g')ing  to  enroll  themselves  as  soon  as  the  lists  were  opened,  she 
offered  no  ol)jection  to  iiis  doing  the  same. 

"Of  cour.'-e  you  are  ver}'  joung,  Vincent;  but  no  one  thinks 
there  will  be  any  serious  figliting.  Now  that  Virginia  and  the 
other  four  States  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  seven  that 
have  seceded,  the  North  can  never  hope  to  force  the  solid 
South  back  into  the  Union.  Still  it  is  right  you  should  join. 
I  certainly  should  not  like  an  old  Virginian  family  like  ours  to 
be  unrepresented;  but  I  should  prefer  your  joining  one  of  the 
mounted  cori>s. 

"In  the  firsL  ])lace,  it  will  be  ruuch  less  fatiguing  than  carry- 
ing a  heavy  ritle  and  knapsack;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
cavalry  will  for  the  most  part  be  gentlemen.  I  was  speaking 
only  yesterday  when  I  went  into  Kichmond  to  Mr.  Ashley, 
who  is  raising  a  corps.  He  is  one  of  the  best  riders  in  the 
country,  and  a  si»ltndid  specimen  of  a  Virginian  gentleman. 
He  tells  me  that  he  has  already  received  a  large  number  of  ap- 
plications from  young  volunteers,  and  that  he  thinks  he  shall  be 
able  without  any  difficulty  to  get  as  many  as  he  wants.  I  said 
that  I  had  a  son  who  would  probably  enroll  himself,  and  that  I 
should  like  to  have  him  in  his  corjis. 

"  He  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  put  down  your  name, 
and  that  he  had  had  many  applications  from  lads  no  older  than 
yourself.  He  considered  that  for  cavalry  work,  scouting,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  age  mattered  little,  and  that  a  lad  who  was 
at  once  a  light  weight,  a  good  rider,  and  a  good  shot  was  of  as 
much  good  as  a  man." 

"Thank  you,  mother.  I  will  ride  into  Kichmond  to-morrow 
morning  and  see  Ashlev.  I  have  often  met  him  at  one  house 
or  another,  and  should  like  to  serve  under  him  very  much. 
I  should  certainly  prefer  being  in  the  cavalry  to  the  infantry." 

Kosie  and  Annie,  who  were  of  course  enthusiastic  for  the 
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South,  were  almost  as  pleased  as  was  Vincent  when  they  heard 
that  their  mother  had  consented  to  his  enrolling  himself.  So 
many  of  the  girls  of  their  acquaintance  had  brothers  or  C(  usins 
who  were  joining  the  army,  that  they  would  have  felt  it  as 
something  like  a  slur  upon  the  family  name  had  Vincent  re- 
mained behind. 

On  the  following  morning  Vincent  rode  over  and  saw  Mr. 
Ashley,  who  had  just  received  his  commission  as  major.  Ho 
was  cordially  received. 

"Mrs.  ^\'ingfield  was  speaki^^^  to  me  about  you,  and  I  shall 
be  g^ud  to  have  you  with  me— the  more  so  as  you  are  a  capital 
rider  and  a  good  shot.  I  shall  have  a  good  many  in  my  ranks 
no  older  than  you  are.  Did  I  not  hear  a  few  months  since 
that  you  bought  Wildfire?  I  thought  when  I  heard  it  that 
you  would  be  lucky  if  you  did  not  get  your  neck  broken  in  the 
course  of  a  week.  Peters,  wht  owns  the  next  estate  to  mine, 
had  the  horse  lor  about  three  weeks,  and  was  glad  enough  to 
get  rid  of  it  for  half  what  he  had  given  for  it.  He  told  me  the 
horse  was  the  most  savage  brute  he  ever  saw.  I  suppose  you 
did  not  keep  it  many  days?" 

"I  have  got  it  still,  and  mean  to  ride  it  with  you.  The  horse 
was  not  really  savage.  It  was  hot  tempered,  and  had,  I  think, 
been  badly  treated  by  its  first  owner.  \\'hoever  it  had  belonged 
to,  I  found  no  difficulty  with  it.  It  only  wanted  kindness  and  a 
little  patience;  and  as  soon  as  it  found  that  it  could  not  get 
rid  of  me,  and  that  I  had  no  intention  of  ill-treating  it,  it  settled 
down  quietly,  after  running  away  a  few  times  and  giving  me 
some  little  trouble  at  starting?.  And  now  I  would  not  change 
it  for  any  horse  in  the  State." 

"You  must  be  a  first-rate  rider,"  Major  Ashley  said,  "to  be 
able  to  tame  Wildfire.  I  never  saw  the  horse,  for  I  was  away 
when  Peters  had  her,  but  from  his  description  it  was  a  perfect 
savage." 
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"Are  we  allowed  to  bring  a  servant  with  us?"  Vincent 
asked. 

"Yes,  if  you  like.  I  know  that  a  good  many  are  going  to 
do  so,  but  you  must  not  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  get 
much  benefit  from  one.  We  shall  move  rapidly,  and  each  man 
must  shift  for  himself,  but  at  the  same  time  we  shall  of  course 
often  be  stationary;  and  then  servants  will  be  useful.  At  any 
rate  I  can  see  no  objection  to  men  having  them.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  rough  it  to  any  extent  when  it  is  necessary,  but  I 
see  no  reason  why  at  other  times  a  man  should  not  make  him 
self  comfortable.  I  expect  the  order  to-morrow  or  next  day  to 
begin  formally  to  enroll  volunteers.  As  I  have  now  put  down 
your  name  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  you  to  come  in  then. 
You  will  receive  a  communication  telling  you  when  to  report 
yourself. 

"I  shall  not  trouble  much  about  uniform  at  first.  Hit'h 
boots  and  breeches,  a  thick  felt  ha*^  that  will  turn  the  edge  of 
a  sword,  and  a  loose  coat-jacket  v,_  dark-gray  cloth.  That  is 
the  name  of  the  tailor  who  has  got  the  pattern,  and  will  make 
them.  So  I  should  advise  you  to  go  to  him  at  once,  for  he 
will  be  so  busy  soon  that  there  is  no  saying  when  the  whole 
troop  will  get  their  uniforms." 

Upon  his  return  home  Vincent  related  to  his  mother  and 
sisters  the  conversation  that  he  had  had  with  Major  Ash- 
ley. 

"Certainly  you  had  better  take  a  servant  with  you,"  his 
mother  sp/Id.  "  I  suppose  when  you  are  riding  about  you  will 
have  to  clean  your  horse,  and  cook  your  dinner,  and  do  every- 
thing for  yourself;  but  when  you  are  in  a  town  you  should 
have  these  things  done  for  you.  Who  would  you  like  to 
takel" 

"  I  should  like  to  take  Dan,  mother,  if  you  have  no  objection. 
lie  is  very  strong  and  active,  and  I  think  would  generally  be 
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able  to  keep  up  with  us;  besides,  I  know  he  would  always 
stick  to  me." 

*'You  shall  have  liim  certainly,  Vincent;  I  will  make  him 
over  formally  to  you." 

"Thank  you,  mother,"  Vincent  said  joyfully;  for  he  had 
often  wished  that  Dan  belonged  to  him,  as  he  would  then  be 
able  to  prevent  any  interference  with  him  by  the  overseer  or 
anyone  else,  and  could,  if  he  liked,  give  him  his  freedom — 
although  this  would,  he  knew,  be  of  vt'-v  doubtful  advantage 
to  the  la('  as  long  as  he  renifiinod  in  the  South. 

The  next  morning  the  necessary  papers  were  drawn  up,  and 
the  ownership  of  Dan  was  formally  transferred  to  Vincent. 
Dan  was  wild  with  delight  when  he  heard  that  Vincent  was 
now  his  master,  and  that  he  was  to  accompany  him  to  the  war. 
It  had  been  known  two  days  before  that  Vincent  was  going, 
and  it  seemed  quite  shocking  to  the  negroes  that  the  young 
master  slioidd  go  as  a  private  soldier,  and  have  to  do  every- 
thing for  himself — "just,"  as  they  said,  "like  de  poor  white 
trash;"  for  the  slaves  were  proud  to  belong  to  an  old  family, 
and  looked  down  with  almost  contempt  upon  the  poorer  class 
of  whites,  regarding  their  own  position  as  infinitely  superior. 

Four  days  later  Vincent  received  an  official  letter  saying  that 
the  corps  would  be  mustered  in  two  days'  time.  The  next  day 
was  spent  in  a  long  round  of  farewell  visits,  and  then  Vincent 
mounted  Wildfire,  and,  with  Dan  trotting  behind,  rode  off 
from  the  Orangery  amidst  a  chorus  of  blessings  and  good 
wishes  from  all  the  slaves  who  could  on  any  pretext  get  away 
from  their  duties,  and  who  had  assembled  in  front  of  the  house 
to  see  him  start. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  the  regiment  was  at  Hanover 
Court-house — a  station  on  tiie  liichniono  and  Fredericksburg 
Railway,  close  to  the  Pamunky  River,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  the  city. 
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The  Orargcry  was  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Gaines,  which 
lay  to  the  riorth-east  of  Richmond,  and  was  some  twelve  miles 
from  Hanover  Court-house. 

A  month  was  spent  in  drill,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
corps  were  able  to  execute  any  simi>le  manceuvre.  More  than 
this  Major  Ashley  did  not  care  about  their  learning.  The 
work  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage  was  that  of  scouts 
rather  than  that  of  regular  cavalry,  and  the  requirements 
were  vigilance  and  attention  to  orders,  good  shooting  and  a 
quick  eye.  Off  duty  there  was  but  little  discipline.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  men  were  in  a  good  position  in  life,  and  many 
of  them  very  wealthy;  and  while  strict  discipline  and  obedi- 
ence were  expected  while  on  duty,  at  all  other  times  some- 
thing like  equality  existed  between  officers  and  men,  and  all 
were  free  to  live  as  they  chose. 

The  rations  served  out  were  simple  and  often  scanty,  for  at 
present  the  various  dopartmen.;s  were  not  properly  organized, 
and  such  numbers  of  men  were  flocking  to  the  standards,  that 
the  authorities  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  provide  them  with  even 
the  simplest  food.  Tliis  mattered  but  little,  however,  to  the 
regiment,  whose  members  were  all  ready  and  willing  to  pa.y  for 
everything  they  wanted,  and  the  country  people  round  found 
a  ready  market  for  all  their  chickens,  eggs,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
at  Hanover  Court-house,  for  here  there  were  also  several  infantry 
regiments,  and  the  normally  quiet  little  village  vas  a  scene  of 
bustle  and  confusion. 

The  arms  of  the  cavalry  were  of  a  very  varied  description. 
Not  more  than  a  dozen  had  swords;  the  rest  were  armed  with 
rifles  or  shot-gurs,  with  the  barrels  cut  short  to  enable  them  to 
be  carried  as  carbines.  Many  of  them  were  armed  with  re- 
volvers, and  some  carried  pistols  so  antiquated  that  they  might 
have  been  used  in  the  revolutionary  war.  A  certain  number  of 
tents  had  been  issued  for  the  use  of  the  corps.     These,  how- 
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ever, were  altogether  insulTicicnt  for  the  numbers,  and  most  of 
the  men  preferred  to  sleep  in  shelters  composed  of  canvas 
carpets,  blankets,  or  any  other  material  that  came  to  hand,  or 
in  arbours  constructed  of  the  bouglis  of  trees,  for  it  was  now 
April  and  warm  enough  to  sleep  in  the  open  air. 

In  the  third  week  in  May  t!ic  order  came  that  the  corps  was 
to  march  at  once  for  Harper's  Ferry — an  important  position  at 
t!ie  point  where  the  Shenandoah  Kiver  runs  into  the  Potomac, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  order  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  The  Federal  forces  were 
gathering  rapidly  upon  the  novtlie.n  lianks  of  the  Potomac,  and 
it  was  believed  that,  while  tlnj  main  army  would  march  down 
from  Washington  through  Manassas  Junction  direct  upon 
Richmond,  another  would  enter  by  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and,  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  come  down  on  the  rear 
of  the  Confederate  army,  facing  the  main  force  at  Manassas. 
The  cavalry  marched  by  road,  while  the  infantry  were  desi»atched 
by  rail  as  far  as  Manassas  Junction,  whence  they  marched  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  black  servants  accompanied  the  in- 
fantry. 

The  cavalry  march  was  a  pic  ^ant  one.  At  every  village 
through  which  they  passed  the  people  flocked  out  with  offerings 
of  milk  and  fruit.  The  days  were  hot,  but  the  mornings  and 
evenings  delightful;  and  as  the  troops  always  halted  in  the 
shade  of  a  wood  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  marches,  although  long,  were  not  fatiguing.  At 
Harper's  Ferry  General  Johnston  had  just  superseded  Colonel 
Jackson  in  command.  The  force  the:  e  consisted  of  11  battalions 
of  infantry,  16  guns,  and  after  Ashley's  force  arrived,  300  cavalry. 
Among  the  regiments  there  Vincent  found  many  friends,  and 
learned  what  was  going  on. 

He  learned  that  Colonel  Jackson  had  been  keeping  them  hard 
at  work.     Some  of  Vincent's  friends  had  been  at  the  Virginia 
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Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  wIum'o  Jackson  was  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  and  instructor  of  artillery. 

"Ho  was  the  groativst  fun,"  one  of  the  young  men  said,  "the 
stiflTest  and  most  awkuard-lookin''  fellow  in  the  institute.     lie 

O 

used  to  walk  about  as  if  he  never  saw  anything  or  anybody. 
He  was  always  known  as  Old  Tom,  and  nobody  ever  saw  him 
laugh.  Ho  was  awfully  eaiiiest  in  all  ho  did,  and  stri(tt,  I  can 
tell  you,  about  everything.  There  was  no  humbugging  him. 
The  fellows  liked  him  because  he  was  really  so  earnest  about 
everything,  and  always  just  and  fair.  IJut  he  di 'n't  look  a  bit 
likt  a  soldier  except  as  to  his  stiUness,  and  when  tlie  fellows  who 
had  been  at  Lexington  heard  that  he  was  in  command  here 
they  did  not  think  he  would  have  made  nuich  hand  at  it;  but 
I  tell  you,  he  did.     You  never  saw  such  a  fellow  to  work. 

"Everything  had  to  be  done,  you  know.  There  were  the 
guns,  but  no  horses  and  no  harness.  The  horses  had  to  be 
got  somehow,  and  the  harness  manutactured  out  of  ropes;  and 
you  can  imagine  the  confusion  of  nine  battalions  of  infantry, 
all  recruits,  with  no  one  to  teach  them  except  a  score  or  two  of 
old  army  and  militia  ofHcers.  Old  Tom  has  done  wonders,  I  can 
tell  you.  You  see,  he  is  so  fearfully  earnest  himself  every  one 
else  has  got  to  be  earnest.  There  has  been  no  playing  about 
anything,  but  just  fifteen  hours'  hard  work  a  day.  Fellows 
grumbled  and  growled  and  said  it  was  absurd,  and  threatened 
to  do  all  sorts  of  things.  You  see,  they  ht>d  all  come  out  to 
fight  if  necessary,  but  hadn't  bargained  for  such  hard  work  as 
this. 

"  However,  Jackson  had  his  way,  and  I  don't  suppose  anyone 
ever  told  him  the  men  thought  they  were  too  hard  worked. 
He  is  not  the  sort  of  man  one  would  care  about  remonstrating 
with.  I  don't  know  yet  whether  he  is  as  good  at  fighting  as 
he  is  at  working  and  organizing;  but  I  rather  expect  a  fellow 
who  is  so  earnest  about  everything  else  is  sure  to  be  earnest 
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about  fighting,  and  I  fanicy  that  when  he  once  gets  into  the 
thick  ot  it  he  will  go  through  with  it.  He  had  such  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  oddity  at  Lexington  that  there  were  a  lot  of  remarks 
when  he  was  made  colonel  and  sent  here;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  he  has  proved  himself  the  right  man  so  fur,  and  althougii 
his  men  may  grumble  they  believe  in  him. 

"  My  regiment  is  in  his  brigade,  and  I  will  bet  any  money 
that  wo  have  our  share  of  fighting.  What  sort  of  man  is 
Johnston?  Ho  is  a  fine  fellow — a  soldier,  heart  and  soul.  You 
could  tell  him  anywhere,  and  we  have  a  first-rate  fellow  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry — Colonel  Stuart — a  splendid  dashing  fellow, 
full  of  life  and  go.  His  fellows  swear  by  him.  I  quite  envy 
you,  for  I  expect  you  will  astonish  the  Yaidvee  horsemen. 
They  are  no  great  riders  up  there,  you  know,  and  I  expect  the 
first  time  you  meet  them  you  will  astonish  them." 

Here  he  suddenly  stopped,  stood  at  attention,  and  saluted. 

Vincent  at  once  did  the  same,  although,  had  he  not  been  set 
the  example  by  his  friend,  he  would  never  have  thought  of 
doing  so  to  the  figure  who  passed. 

"Who  is  it?"  he  asked,  as  his  companion  resumed  his  easy 
attitude. 

"  Why,  that's  Old  Tom." 

"What!  Colonel  Jackson!"  Vincent  said  in  surprise.  "Well, 
he  is  an  odd-looking  fellow." 

The  figure  that  had  passed  was  that  of  a  tall,  gaunt  man, 
leaning  awkwardly  forward  in  his  saddle.  He  wore  an  old 
gray  coat,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  rank,  nor  particle  of  gold 
lace  upon  the  uniform.  He  wore  on  his  head  a  faded  cadet 
cap,  with  the  rim  coming  down  so  far  upon  his  nose  that  he 
could  only  look  sideways  from  under  it.  He  seemed  to  pay 
but  little  attention  to  what  was  going  on  around  him,  and  did 
not  encer  into  conversation  with  any  of  the  ofliicers  he  met. 

The  brigade  commanded  by  Jackson  was  the  1st  of  the  army 
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of  the  Shenandoah,  and  consisted  of  tlie  2d,  4th,  5th,  and  27th 
Virginians,  to  whicli  was  shortly  afterwards  added  the  33d. 
They  were  composed  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  a^^es,  among  them 
being  a  great  number  of  lads  from  fifteen  and  upwards;  for 
every  school  had  been  deserted.  Every  boy  ca})able  of  carry- 
ing a  musket  had  insisted  upon  joining,  and  among  them  were 
"I  whole  company  of  cadets  from  Lexington.  The  regiments 
selected  their  own  oHicers,  and  among  these  were  many  who 
were  still  lads.  Many  of  the  regiments  had  no  accoutrements, 
and  were  without  uniforms,  and  numbers  carried  no  better  arms 
than  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun;  but  all  were  animated  with  the 
same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  their  cause,  and  a  detcinii nation 
to  die  rather  than  to  allow  the  invaders  to  pass  on  through  the 
fertile  valleys  of  their  native  land. 

Of  all  these  valleys  that  of  Shenandoah  was  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful.  It  was  called  the  Garden  of  Virginia;  and  all 
writers  agreed  in  their  praises  of  the  beauties  of  its  fields  and 
forests,  mountains  and  rivers,  its  delicious  climate,  and  the 
general  prosperity  which  prevailed  among  its  population. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening  that  Ashley's  liorse  spent  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  on  the  day  they  marched  in.  All  had  many  friends 
among  the  other  Virginian  regiments,  and  their  camp-fires  were 
the  centre  towards  which  men  trooped  by  scores.  The  rest  was 
pleasant  after  their  liard  marches;  and,  although  ready  to  do 
their  own  work  when  necessary,  they  appreciated  the  advan- 
tage of  having  their  servants  again  with  them  to  groom  their 
horses  and  cook  their  food. 

The  negroes  were  not  less  glad  at  being  again  with  their  mas- 
ters. Almost  all  were  men  who  had,  like  Dan,  been  brought 
up  witrfi  their  young  owners,  and  felt  for  them  a  strong  personal 
attachment,  and,  if  it  had  been  allowed,  would  gladly  have 
followed  them  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  fought  by  their  side 
against  the  "  Yankees."    Their  stay  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  to 
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be  a  short  one.  Colonel  Stuart,  with  his  200  norsc,  was  scent- 
ing along  the  whole  hank  of  the  Potomac,  watching  every 
movement  of  the  enemy,  and  Ashley's  horse  was  to  join  them 
at  once. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  even  young  soVlicrs  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  general  nature  of  the  operations.  They  had  to  protect 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  guard  the  five  great  roads  by  which 
the  enemy  would  advance  against  Winchester,  and  not  only  to 
save  the  loyal  inhabitants  and  rich  resources  of  the  valley  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  but  what  was  of  even 
greater  importance,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  marching  across 
the  Blue  Kidge  iSIountains,  and  falling  upon  the  Hank  of  the 
main  Confederate  army  at  Manassas. 

The  position  was  a  diMicult  one,  for  while  "the  grand  army" 
was  assembliiiGC  at  Alexandria  to  advance  asrainst  Manassas 
Junction,  IVPClellan  was  advancing  from  the  North- West  with 
20,000  men,  and  Patterson  from  Pennsylvania  with  18,000. 

In  the  morning,  before  parading  his  troop,  100  strong,  Ashley 
called  them  together  and  told  them  that,  as  they  would  now  be 
constantly  on  the  move  and  scattered  over  a  long  line,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  take  their  servants  with  them. 

"I  should  never  have  allowed  them  to  be  brought,"  he  said, 
"  had  I  known  that  we  should  be  scouting  over  such  an  exten- 
sive country;  at  the  same  time,  if  we  can  manage  to  take  a  few 
on  it  would  certainly  add  to  our  comfort.  I  propose  that  we 
choose  ten  by  lot  to  go  on  with  us.  They  must  be  servants  of 
the  troop  and  not  of  individuals.  We  can  scatter  them  in  pairs 
at  five  points,  with  instructions  to  forage  as  well  as  they  can, 
and  to  have  things  in  readiness  to  cook  for  whoever  may  come 
in  off  duty  or  may  for  the  time  be  posted  there.  Henceforth 
every  man  must  groom  and  see  to  his  own  horse,  but  I  see  no 
reason,  military  or  otherwise,  why  we  shouldn't  get  our  food 
cooked  for  us;  and  it  will  be  just  as  well,  as  long  as  we  can,  to 
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have  a  few  bundles  of  straw  for  us  to  lie  on  instead  of  sleeping 
on  the  ground. 

"  Another  ten  men  we  can  also  choose  by  lot  to  go  to  Win- 
thester;  whicli  is,  I  imagine,  tlie  point  we  shall  move  to  if  the 
enemy  advance,  as  T  fancy  they  wiil,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Slienandoah  Valley.     The  rest  must  be  sent  home." 

Each  man  accordingly  wrote  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  placed  tliem  in  a  haversack.  Ten  were  then  drawn  out; 
and  their  servants  Avere  to  accompany  the  troop  at  once.  The 
servants  of  the  next  ten  were  to  proceed  by  train  to  Winchester, 
while  the  slaves  of  all  whose  names  remained  in  the  bag  were  to 
be  sent  home  at  once,  provided  with  passes  permitting  them  to 
travel.  To  Vincent's  satisfaction  his  name  was  one  of  the  first 
ten  drawn,  and  Dan  was  therefore  to  go  forward.  The  greater 
part  of  the  men  evaded  the  obligation  to  send  their  servants 
back  to  Richmond  by  desj)atching  them  to  friends  \4rho  had 
estates  in  tl.^  Shenandoah  Valley,  with  letters  asking  them  to 
keep  the  men  for  them  until  the  troop  happened  to  come  into 
their  neighbourhood. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  troop  mounted  and  rode 
to  Bath,  thirty  miles  away.  It  was  here  that  Stuart  had  his 
head-quarters,  whence  he  sent  out  his  patrols  up  and  down  the 
Potomac,  between  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  east  and  Cumberland 
on  the  west.  Stuart  was  away  when  they  arrived,  but  he  rode 
in  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

"Ah!  Ashley,  I  am  glad  you  have  arrived,"  he  said  as  he 
rode  up  to  the  troop,  who  had  hastily  mounted  as  he  was  seen 
approaching.  *'  There  is  plenty  for  you  to  dc,  I  can  tell  you ; 
and  I  only  wish  that  you  had  brought  a  thousand  men  instca<l 
of  a  hundred.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  all,  gentlemen," 
he  said  to  the  troop.  **  I  am  afraid  just  at  first  that  the  bright- 
ness of  your  gray  jackets  will  put  my  men  rather  to  shame ;  but 
we  shall  soon  get  rid  of  that.    But  dismount  your  men,  Ashley ; 
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there  is  plenty  for  them  and  their  horses  to  do  without  wasting 
time  in  parade  work.  There  is  very  little  of  that  here,  I  can 
tell  you.  I  have  not  seen  a  store  of  my  men  together  for  tiio 
liist  month." 

Vincent  gazed  with  admiration  at  the  young  leader,  whose 
name  was  soon  to  be  celebrated  throughout  America  anil 
Europe.  The  young  Virginian — for  ho  was  not  yet  twonty- 
el[;ht  years  old — was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  cavalry  officer,  lie 
was  singularly  handsome,  and  possessed  great  personal  strength 
and  a  constitution  which  enabled  him  to  bear  all  hardsliipt.. 
He  possessed  unfailing  good  spirits,  and  had  a  joke  and  laugh 
for  all  he  met;  and  while  on  the  march  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment he  was  always  ready  to  lift  up  his  voice  and  lead  the 
songs  with  which  the  men  made  the  woods  resound. 

He  seemed  to  live  in  his  saddle,  and  was  present  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  and  day  along  the  line  he  guarded  seeing  that  the 
men  were  watchful  and  on  the  alert,  instructing  the  outposts 
in  their  duty,  and  infusing  his  own  spirit  and  vigilance  among 
them.  He  had  been  educated  at  West  Point,  and  had  seen  much 
service  with  the  cavalry  against  the  Indians  in  the  West.  Such 
was  the  man  who  was  to  become  the  most  famous  cavalry  leader 
of  his  time.  So  far  he  had  not  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
and  his  duties  were  confined  to  obtaining  information  regarding 
their  strength  and  intentions,  t*  watching  every  road  by  which 
they  could  advance,  and  to  seeing  that  none  passed  North  to 
carry  information  to  the  enemy  as  to  the  Confederate  strength 
and  positions,  for  even  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  there  were 
some  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Federals. 

These  were  principally  Northern  men  settled  as  tradeis  in 
the  towns,  and  it  was  important  to  prevent  them  from  sending 
any  news  to  the  enemy.  So  well  did  Stuart's  cavalry  perform 
this  service,  and  so  general  was  the  hostility  of  the  population 
against  the  North,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  i:i 
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Virginia  it  was  very  seldom  that  the  Northern  generals  could 
obtain  any  tiustworthy  information  as  to  the  movements  an<l 
strength  of  the  Confederates,  while  the  latter  were  perfectly 
informed  of  every  detail  connected  with  the  intentions  of  the 
invaders. 

The  next  morning  Ashley's  troop  took  up  their  share  of  the 
work  at  the  front.  They  were  broken  up  into  parties  of  ten, 
each  of  which  was  stationed  at  a  village  near  the  river,  five 
men  being  on  duty  night  and  day.  As  it  happened  that  none 
of  the  other  men  in  his  squad  had  a  servant  at  the  front, 
Vincent  was  able  without  difliculty  to  have  Dan  assigned  to 
his  party.  A  house  in  the  village  was  placed  at  their  disposal, 
and  here  the  five  off  duty  slept  and  took  their  meals  while 
the  others  were  in  the  saddle.  Dan  was  quite  in  his  clement, 
and  turned  out  an  excellent  cook,  and  was  soon  a  general 
favourite  among  the  mess. 
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HE  next  fortnight  passed  by  without  adventure. 
Hard  as  the  work  was,  Vincent  enjoyed  it  thoroughly. 
When  on  duty  by  day  he  was  constantly  on  the 
move,  riding  through  the  forest,  following  country 
lanes,  questioning  every  one  he  came  across;  and  as  the  men 
always  worked  in  pairs,  there  was  no  feeling  of  loneliness. 
fc:ometimes  Ashley  would  draw  together  a  score  of  troopers, 
and  crossing  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  would  ride  twenty  miles 
north,  and,  dashing  into  quiet  villages,  astonish  the  inhabi- 
tants by  the  sight  of  the  Confederate  uniform.  Then  the 
villagers  would  be  qaestioned  as  to  the  news  that  had  reached 
them  of  the  movements  of  the  troops;  the  post-office  would 
be  seized  and  the  letters  broken  open;  any  useful  information 
contained  in  them  being  noted.  But  in  general  questions 
were  readily  answered;  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  of  ]\Iar3'hind  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  South, 
and  were  only  prevented  from  joining  it  by  the  strong  force 
that  held  possession  of  Baltimore,  and  by  the  constant  move- 
ment of  Federal  armies  through  the  State.  Vincent  was  often 
employed  in  carrying  despatches  from  Major  Ashley  to  Stuart, 
being  selected  for  that  duty  as  being  the  best  mounted  man 
in  the  troop.     The  direction  was  always  a  vague  one.     "Take 

this  letter  to  Colonel  Stuart,  wherever  he  may  be,"  and  how- 
(638)  a 
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ever  early  he  started,  Vincent  thought  himself  fortunate  if  he 
carried  out  his  mission  before  sunset;  for  Stuart's  front  covered 
over  fifty  miles  of  ground,  and  tliere  Avas  no  saying  where  he 
might  be.  Sometimes  after  riding  tiiirty  or  forty  miles,  and 
getting  occasional  news  that  Stuart  had  passed  through  ahead 
of  him,  lie  would  learn  from  some  outpost  that  the  colonel  had 
been  there  but  ten  minutes  before,  and  had  ridden  off  before 
he  came,  and  then  Vincent  had  to  turn  his  horse  and  gallop  back 
again,  seldom  succeeding  in  overtaking  his  active  commander 
until  the  latter  had  halted  for  his  supper  at  one  or  other  of  the 
villages  where  his  men  were  stationed.  Sometimes  by  good 
luck  he  came  upon  him  earlier,  and  then,  after  reading  the 
despatch,  Stuart  would,  if  he  weve  riding  in  the  direction 
where  Ashley's  command  lay,  bid  him  ride  on  with  him,  and 
would  chat  with  him  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  about 
people  they  both  knew  at  Richmond,  or  as  to  the  details  of  his 
work,  and  sometimes  they  would  sit  down  together  under  the 
shade  of  some  trees,  take  out  the  contents  of  their  haversacks, 
and  share  their  dinners. 

"This  is  the  second  time  I  have  had  the  best  of  this,"  the 
colonel  laughed  one  day;  "my  beef  is  as  hard  as  leather,  and 
this  cold  chicken  of  yours  is  as  plump  and  tender  as  one  could 
wish  to  eat."  ' 

"I  have  my  own  boy,  colonel,  who  looks  after  the  ten  of  us 
stationed  at  Elmside,  and  I  fancy  that  in  the  matter  of  cold 
rations  he  gives  me  an  undue  preference.  He  always  hands 
me  my  haversack  when  I  mount  with  a  grin,  and  I  quite  under- 
stand that  it  is  better  I  should  ask  no  questions  as  to  its  con- 
tents." 

"You  are  a  lucky  fellow,"  Stuart  said.  "My  own  servant  is 
a  good  man,  and  would  do  anything  for  me;  but  my  irregular 
hours  are  too  much  for  him.  He  never  knows  when  to  expect 
me;  and  as  ho  often  finds  that  when  I  do  return  I  have  made 
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a  meal  an  hour  before  at  one  of  the  outposts,  and  do  not  want 
the  food  he  has  for  hours  been  carefully  keeping  hot  for  me, 
it  drives  him  almost  to  despair,  and  I  have  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  eat  rather  than  disappoint  him.  But  he  certainly  has 
not  a  genius  for  cooking,  and  were  it  not  that  this  riding  gives 
one  the  appetite  of  a  huntei",  I  should  often  have  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  devouring  the  meat  he  puts  into  my  haversack." 

But  the  enemy  were  now  really  advancing,  and  on  the  12th 
of  June  a  trooper  rode  in  from  the  extreme  left,  and  handed  to 
Vincent  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Stuart. 

"My  orders  were,"  he  said,  "that,  if  you  were  here,  you 
were  to  carry  thi?  on  at  all  speed  to  General  Johnston.  If  not, 
some  one  else  was  to  take  it  on." 

"Any  news?"  Vincent  asked,  as  aided  by  Dan  he  rapidly 
saddled  Wildfire. 

"Yes,"  the  soldier  said;  "2000  of  the  enemy  have  advanced 
up  the  Western  side  and  have  occupied  Eomney,  and  they  say 
that  all  Patterson's  force  in  on  the  move." 

"So  much  the  better,"  Vincent  rei)lied,  as  he  jumped  into 
the  saddle.  "  We  have  been  doing  nothing  long  enough,  and 
the  sooner  it  comes  the  better." 

It  was  a  fifty  mile  ride;  but  it  was  done  in  five  hours,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  Vincent  dismounted  in  front  of  General 
Johnston's  quarters. 

"Is  the  general  in?"  he  asked  the  sentry  at  the  door. 

"No,  he  is  not  in;  but  here  he  comes,"  the  soldier  replied, 
and  two  minutes  later  the  general,  accompanied  by  three  or 
four  officers,  rode  up. 

Vincent  saluted,  and  handed  him  the  despatch.  The  general 
opened  it  and  glanced  at  the  contents. 

"  The  storm  is  going  to  burst  at  last,  gentlemen,"  he  said 
to  the  officers.  "Stuart  writes  me  that  2000  men,  supposed  to 
be  the  advance  of  IVPClellau's  army,  are  at  Komney,  and  that 
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he  hears  Patterson  is  also  advancing  from  Cliamhersburg  on 
Williamsport.  His  (lesi)atch  is  dated  this  morning  at  nine 
o'clock.  He  writes  from  near  Cumberland.  No  time  has  been 
lost,  for  that  is  eighty  miles  away,  and  it  is  but  five  o'clock 
now.     How  far  have  you  brought  this  despatch,  sir?" 

"I  have  brought  it  from  P^Imside,  general;  twenty  miles  on 
the  other  side  of  IJath.  A  trooper  brought  it  in  just  at  mid- 
day, with  orders  for  me  to  carry  it  on  at  once." 

"  That  is  good  work,"  the  general  said.  "  You  have  ridden 
over  fifty  miles  in  five  hours.   You  must  be  well  mounted,  sir." 

"I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  horse  in  the  State,"  Vincent 
said,  patting  Wildfire's  neck. 

The  general  called  an  orderly. 

"  Let  this  man  picket  his  horse  with  those  of  the  staff,"  he 
said,  "  and  see  that  it  has  forage  at  once.  Take  the  man  to 
the  orderly's  quarters,  and  see  that  he  is  well  cared  for." 

Vincent  saluted,  and,  leading  Wildfire,  followed  the  orderly. 
When  he  had  had  a  meal,  he  strolled  out  to  see  what  was  going  on 
Evidently  some  movement  was  in  contemplation.  Oflicers  were 
riding  u'^  or  dashing  off  from  the  general's  head-quarters.  Two 
or  three  regiments  were  seen  marching  down  from  the  plateau 
on  w-hich  they  were  encamped  into  the  town.  Bells  rang  and 
drums  beat,  and  presently  long  trains  of  railway  waggons, 
heavily  laden,  began  to  make  their  way  across  tne  bridge. 
Until  next  morning  the  movement  continued  unceasingly;  by 
that  time  all  the  military  stores  and  public  property,  togethei 
with  as  much  private  property,  belonging  to  inhabitants  who 
had  decided  to  forsake  their  homes  for  a  time  rather  than 
to  remain  there  when  the  town  was  occujued  by  the  enemy,  as 
could  be  carried  on  in  the  available  waggons,  had  been  taken 
across  the  ^bridge.  A  party  of  engineers,  who  had  been  all 
night  hard  at  work,  then  set  fire  botli  to  the  railway  bridge 
across  the  river  and  the  public  buildings  in  the  town.     The 
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main  body  of  troops  had  moved  across  in  the  evening.  The 
rear-guard  passed  when  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge. 

General  Johnston  had  been  preparing  for  the  movement  for 
some  time;  he  ha<l  foreseen  that  the  position  must  be  evacuated 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  begun  to  advance  upon  either  of  his 
flanks,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  baggage  and  military 
stores  had  some  time  previously  been  sent  into  the  interior 
of  Virginia.  The  troops,  formed  up  on  the  high  grounds  south 
of  the  river,  looked  in  silence  at  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke 
rising.  This  was  the  reality  of  war.  Hitherto  tlieir  military 
work  had  been  no  more  than  that  to  which  many  of  them  were 
accustomed  when  called  out  with  the  militia  of  their  State; 
but  the  scene  of  destruction  on  which  they  now  gazed  brought 
home  to  them  tliat  the  struggle  was  a  serious  one — that  it  was 
war  in  its  stern  reality  which  had  now  begun. 

The  troops  at  once  set  off  on  their  march,  and  at  night 
bivouacked  in  the  woods  around  Charlestown.  The  next  day 
they  pushed  across  the  country  and  took  up  a  position  covering 
Winchester;  and  then  the  enemy,  finding  that  Johnston's  army 
was  in  front  of  them  ready  to  dispute  their  advance,  recrossed 
the  river,  and  Johnston  concentrated  his  force  round  Winchester. 

Vincent  joined  his  corps  on  the  same  afternoon  that  the 
infantry  marched  out  from  Harper's  Ferry,  the  general  sending 
him  forward  with  despatches  as  soon  as  the  troops  had  got  into 
motion. 

"You  will  find  Colonel  Stuart  in  front  of  the  enemy;  but 
more  than  that  I  cannot  tell  you." 

This  was  quite  enough  for  Vincent,  who  found  the  cavalry 
scouting  close  to  Patterson's  force,  prepared  to  attack  the 
enemy's  cavalry  should  it  advance  to  reconnoitre  the  country, 
and  to  blow  up  bridges  across  streams,  fell  trees,  and  take  every 
possible  measure  to  delay  the  advance  of  Patterson's  army,  in 
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its  attempt  to  push  on  towards  Winchester  before  the  arrival 
of  General  Johnston's  force  upon  the  scene. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,  Wingfield,"  Major  Ashley  said, 
as  he  rode  up.  "The  colonel  tells  mo  that  in  the  despatch  he 
got  last  night  from  Johnston  the  general  said  that  Stuart's  in- 
formation had  reached  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  having 
been  carried  with  groat  speed  by  the  orderly  in  charge  of  the 
duty.  We  have  scarcely  been  out  of  our  saddles  since  you 
left.  However,  1  think  we  have  been  of  use,  for  we  have  been 
busy  all  round  the  enemy  since  we  arrived  hero  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  fancy  he  must  think  us  a  good  deal  stronger  than 
we  are.  At  any  rate,  he  has  not  pushed  his  cavalry  forward  at 
all;  and,  as  you  suy  Johnston  will  be  up  to-morrow  afternoon, 
Winchester  is  safe  anyhow." 

After  the  Federals  had  recrossod  the  river,  and  Johnston  had 
taken  up  his  position  round  Winchester,  the  cavalry  returned 
to  their  old  work  of  scouting  along  the  Potomac. 

On  the  20th  of  June  movements  of  considerable  bodies  of 
the  enemy  were  noticed;  and  Johnston  at  once  despatcl>ed 
Jackson  with  his  brigade  to  Martinsburg,  with  orders  to  send 
as  much  of  the  rolling-stock  of  the  railroad  as  could  be  removed 
to  Winchester,  to  destroy  the  rest,  and  to  support  Stuart's 
cavalry  when  they  advanced.  A  number  of  locomotives  were 
sent  to  Winchester  along  the  highrou.l,  drawn  by  teams  of 
horses.  Forty  engines  and  300  cars  were  burned  or  destroyed, 
and  Jackson  then  ailvanced  and  took  up  his  position  on  the 
road  to  Williamsport,  the  cavalry  cr'np  being  a  little  in  advance 
of  him.  This  was  pleasant  for  Vincent,  as  when  off  duty  he 
spent  his  time  with  his  friends  and  school-fellows  in  Jackson's 
brigade. 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  scouts  rode  into  camp  with  the  news 
that  a  strong  force  was  advancing  from  Williamsport.  Jack- 
son at  once  advanced  with  the  5th  Virginia  Infantry,  numbering 
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380  men  and  one  gun,  while  Stuart,  with  100  cavalry,  started 
to  make  a  circuitous  route,  and  harassed  the  Hank  and  rear  of 
the  enemy.  There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Jackson  of 
fighting  a  battle,  his  orders  being  merely  to  feel  the  enemy; 
whose  strength  was  far  too  groat  to  be  withstooil  even  had  he 
brought  his  whole  brigade  into  action,  for  they  numbered  three 
brigades  of  infantry,  500  ca'  airy,  and  some  artillery. 

For  some  hours  the  little  Confederate  force  skirmished  so 
boldly  that  they  checked  the  advance  of  the  cnonjy,  whose 
general  naturally  supposed  that  he  had  befor*'  !nm  the  advanced 
guard  of  a  strong  force,  and  therefore  moved  forward  with 
great  caution.  Tiien  the  Confederates,  being  threatened  on 
both  flanks  by  the  masses  of  the  Federals,  fell  back  in  good 
order.  The  loss  was  very  trilling  on  either  side,  but  the  fact 
that  so  small  a  force  had  for  hours  checked  the  advance  of  an 
army  greatly  raised  the  spirits  and  confidence  of  the  Con- 
federates. Stuart's  small  cavalry  force,  coming  down  upon 
the  enemy's  rear,  captured  a  good  many  prisoners — Colonel 
Stuart  himself  capturing  forty-four  infantry.  Hiding  some 
distance  ahead  of  his  troop  to  find  out  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  he  came  upon  a  company  of  Federal  infantry  sitting 
down  in  a  field,  having  no  i<lca  whatever  that  any  Confederate 
force  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Stuart  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment,  but  riding  up  to  them  shouted  the  order,  "Throw 
down  your  arms,  or  you  are  all  dead  men."  Believing  them- 
selves surrounded,  the  Federals  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
when  the  Confederate  cavalry  came  up  were  marched  off  as 
prisoners. 

Jackson,  on  reaching  his  camp,  struck  his  tents  and  sent 
them  to  the  rear,  and  formed  up  his  whole  brigade  in  order  of 
battle.  The  Federals,  however,  instead  of  attacking  continued 
their  flank  movement,  and  Jackson  fell  back  through  Martins- 
burg  and  halted  for  the  night  a  mile  beyond  the  town. 
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Next  clay  he  again  retired,  and  was  joined  six  miles  furtlier 
on  by  Johnston's  whole  force.  For  four  days  the  httio  army 
hohl  its  position,  prepared  to  give  battle  if  the  enemy  advanced; 
but  tlio  Federals,  though  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  remained 
immovable  at  Martinsburg,  and  Johnston,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  his  troops,  retired  to  Winciiester.  The  soldiers  were  longing 
to  meet  the  invaders  in  battle,  but  their  general  had  to  boar  in 
mind  that  the  force  under  his  command  might  at  any  moment 
be  urgently  required  to  join  the  main  Confederate  army,  and 
aid  in  opposing  the  Northern  advance  ui)on  Richmond. 

Stuart's  cavalry  kept  him  constantly  informed  of  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  gathering  in  his  front.  Making  circuits  round 
Martinsburg,  they  learned  from  the  farmers  what  numbers  of 
troops  each  day  came  along;  and  while  the  Federals  knew 
nothing  of  the  force  opposed  to  them,  and  believed  that  it  far 
outnumbered  their  own,  Cieneral  Johnston  knew  that  Patterson's 
force  numbered  al)out  22,000  men,  while  he  himself  had  been 
joined  only  b;  some  3000  men  since  he  arrived  at  Winchester. 

On  the  18th  of  July  a  telegram  from  the  government  at 
Richmond  announced  that  the  Federal  grand  army  had  driven 
in  General  Beauregard's  pickets  at  Manassas,  and  had  begun  to 
advance,  and  Johnston  was  directed  if  possible  to  hasten  to  his 
assistance.  A  few  earthworks  had  been  thrown  up  at  Win- 
chester, and  some  guns  mounted  upon  them,  and  the  town  was 
left  under  the  protection  of  the  local  militia.  Stuart's  cavalry 
was  posted  in  a  long  line  across  the  country  to  prevent  any 
news  of  the  movement  reaching  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  this 
was  done  the  infantry,  8300  strong,  marched  off.  The  troops 
were  in  high  spirits  now,  for  they  knew  that  their  long  period 
of  inactivity  was  over,  and  that,  although  ignorant  when  and 
where,  they  were  on  their  march  to  meet  the  enemy. 

They  had  no  waggons  or  rations;  the  need  for  speed  was  too 
urgent  even  to  permit  of  food  being  cooked.  Without  a  halt  they 
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pressed  forward  stoalily,  and  after  two  days'  march,  exhausted 
and  half  famished,  they  reached  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad. 
Here  they  w  re  put  into  tiaiiis  as  fast  as  these  could  be  pre- 
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pared,  and  uy  noon  on  tlie  'JUiii  joined  lieauregard  at  Manassas. 
The  cavalry  had  performed  their  duty  of  preventing  the  news 
of  the  movement  from  reac  hing  the  enemy  until  the  infantry 
were  nearly  a  day's  march  away,  and  then  Stuart  reassembled 
his  men  and  followeil  Johnston.  Thus  the  Confederate  plans  had 
been  completely  successful.  Over  30,000  of  the  enemy,  instead 
of  being  in  line  of  battle  with  the  main  army,  were  detained 
before  Winchester,  while  the  little  Confederate  force  who  had 
been  facing  them  had  reached  Beauregard  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  approaching  struggle. 

In  the  North  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  grand  army 
to  make  its  way  to  Richmond  was  entertained.  The  troops 
were  armed  with  the  best  weapons  obtainable,  the  artillery 
was  numerous  and  excellent,  the  army  was  fed  with  every 
luxury,  and  so  confident  were  the  men  of  success  that  they 
regarded  the  whole  affair  in  the  light  of  a  great  picnic.  The 
grand  army  numbered  55,000  men,  with  9  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  49  rifle-guns.  To  oppose  these,  the  Confederate  force, 
after  the  arrival  of  Johnston's  arm}^  numbered  27,833  infantry, 
35  smooth-bored  guns,  and  500  cavalry.  Many  of  the  infantry 
were  armed  only  with  shot-guns  and  old  fowling-pieces,  and  the 
guns  v/ere  small  and  ill-su])plied  with  ammunition.  There  had 
been  some  sharp  fighting  on  the  18th,  and  the  Federal  advance 
across  the  river  of  Bull  Run  had  been  shaqily  repulsed, 
therefore  their  generals  determined,  instead  of  making  a  direct 
attack  on  the  31st  against  the  Confederate  position,  to  take  a 
wide  sweep  round,  cross  the  river  higher  up,  and  falling  upon 
the  Confederate  left  flank,  to  crumple  it  up. 

All  night  the  Federal  troops  had  marched,  and  at  daybreak 
on  the  21st  nearly  40,000  men  were  in  position  on  the  left 
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flank  of  the  Confc«lcratcs.  Tlie  latter  were  not  taken  by 
surprise  when  Stuart's  cavalry  brought  in  news  of  the  Fedcial 
movement,  and  General  Teaiircgard,  instead  of  moving  his 
troops  towards  tlie  threatened  point,  sent  orders  to  General 
Longstreet  on  the  ria;ht  to  cross  the  river  as  soon  as  the  battle 
began,  and  to  fall  upon  tlie  Federal  flank  and  rear. 

Had  this  movement  been  carried  out,  the  destruction  of  the 
Federal  army  would  have  been  complete;  but  by  one  of  those 
unfortunate  accidents  which  so  frequently  occur  in  war  and 
upset  the  best  laid  plans,  the  order  in  some  way  never  came  to 
hand,  and  when  late  in  the  day  the  error  was  discovered  it 
was  too  late  to  remedy  it. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  of  the  Federal  divisions 
reached  the  river,  and  while  one  of  them  engaged  the  Con- 
federate force  stationed  at  the  bridge,  another  crossed  the  river 
at  a  ford.  Colonel  Evans,  who  commanded  the  Confederate 
forces,  which  numbered  but  fifteen  companies,  left  200  men  to 
continue  to  hold  the  bridge,  while  with  800  he  hurried  to  op- 
pose General  Hunter's  division,  which  had  crossed  at  the  ford. 

This  consisted  of  16,000  infantry,  with  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  another  division  of  equal  force  had  crossed  at  the  Red 
House  ford  higher  up.  To  check  so  great  a  force  with  this 
handful  of  men  seemed  all  but  impossible;  but  Colonel  Evans 
determined  to  hold  his  ground  to  the  last,  to  enable  his  general 
to  bring  up  reinforcements.  His  force  consisted  of  men  of 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  and  they  contested  every  loot  of 
the  ground. 

The  regiment  which  formed  the  advance  of  the  Federals 
charged,  supported  by  an  artillery  fire,  but  was  repulsed.  As 
the  heavy  Federal  line  advanced,  however,  the  Confederates 
were  slowly  but  steadily  pressed  back,  until  General  Bee  with 
four  regiments  and  a  battery  of  artillery  came  up  to  their  assist- 
ance.    The  new-comers  threw  themselves  into  the  fight  with 
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great  gallantry,  and  maintained  their  ground  until  almost  anni- 
hilated by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  outnumbered  thorn  by 
five  to  one.  As,  fighting  desperately,  they  fell  back  before 
Hunter's  division,  the  Federuls  who  had  crossed  at  Red  House 
P'ord  suddenly  poured  down  and  took  them  in  flank. 

Swept  by  a  terrible  musketry  fire,  these  troops  could  no 
longer  resist,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  general,  who 
rode  among  th(3m  imploring  them  to  stand  firm  until  aid 
arrived,  they  began  to  fall  back.  Neither  entreaties  nor 
commands  were  of  avail;  the  troops  had  done  all  that  they 
could,  and  broken  and  dislicartened  thev  retreated  in  great 
confusion.  But  at  this  moment,  when  all  seemed  lost,  a  line 
of  ghttering  bayonets  was  seen  coming  over  the  hill  behind, 
and  the  general,  riding  oti'  in  haste  towards  them,  found 
Jackson  advancing  with  the  first  brigade. 

Unmoved  by  the  ru?h  of  the  fugitives  of  the  brigades  of  Bee 
and  Evans,  Jackson  moved  steadily  forward,  and  so  firm  and 
resolute  was  their  demeanour,  that  Bee  rode  after  his  men,  and 
pointing  with  his  sword  to  the  first  brigade,  shouted,  "Look, 
there  is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone  wall!"  The  general's 
words  were  repeated,  and  henceforth  the  brigade  was  known 
as  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  and  their  general  by  the  nickname  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  by  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  known. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fugitives  ralh'ed,  and  took  up  their 
l)osition  on  the  right  of  Jackson,  and  the  Federal  forces,  who 
were  hurrying  forward  assured  of  victory,  found  themselves 
confronted  suddenly  by  2000  bayonets.  After  a  moment's 
pause  they  pressed  forward  again,  the  artillery  preparing  a  way 
for  them  by  a  tremendous  fire. 

Jackson  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  until  the  enemy 
arrived  within  fifty  yards,  and  then  to  charge  with  the  bnyonet. 
Just  at  this  moment  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard  arrived 
on  the  spot,  and  at  once  seeing  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
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situation,  and  the  whole  Federal  army  pressing  for\vr.rd  against 
a  single  brigade,  they  did  their  best  to  prejjare  to  meet  the 
storm.  First  they  galloped  up  and  down  the  disordered  lines 
of  Bee,  exhorting  the  men  to  stand  firm;  and  seizing  the  colours 
of  the  fourth  Alabama,  Johnston  led  them  forward  and  formed 
them  up  under  fire. 

Beauregard  hurried  up  some  reinforcements  and  formed 
them  on  the  left  of  Jackson,  and  thus  6500  infantry  and 
artillery,  and  ►Stuart's  two  troops  of  cavalry,  stood  face  to  face 
with  more  than  20,000  infantry  and  seven  troops  of  regular 
cavalry,  behind  whom  at  the  lower  fords  were  35,000  men  in 
reserve.  While  his  men  were  lying  down  awaiting  the  attack, 
Jackson  rode  backwards  and  forwaids  in  front  of  them  as  calm 
and  as  unconcerned  to  all  ap[iearance  as  if  on  the  parade 
ground,  and  his  quiet  bravery  greatly  nerved  and  encouraged 
the  young  trooi)S. 

All  at  once  the  tremendous  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy  ceased, 
and  their  infantrv  came  on  in  massive  lines.  The  four  Con- 
federate  guns  poured  in  their  fire  and  then  withdrew  behind 
the  infantry.  When  the  line  came  within  fifty  yards  of  him, 
Jackson  gave  the  word,  his  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  poured 
in  a  heavy  volley,  and  then  charged.  A  wild  yell  rose  from 
both  ranks  as  they  closed,  and  then  they  were  mingled  in  a 
desperate  conllict  For  a  time  all  was  in  wild  confusion,  but 
the  ardour  and  courage  of  Jackson's  men  prevailed,  and  they 
burst  through  the  centre  of  the  Federal  line. 

Immediately  Jackson  had  charged,  Beauregard  sent  forward 
the  rest  of  the  troops,  and  for  a  time  a  tremendous  struggle 
took  place  along  the  whole  line.  Generals  Bee  and  Barlow 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  General 
Hampton  was  v/ounded,  and  many  of  the  colonels  fell.  So 
numerous  were  the  Federals,  that  although  Jackson  had  pierced 
their  centre,  their  masses  drove  back  his  Hanks  and  threatened 
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to  siirroUn*!  him.  Witli  voice  and  example  he  cheered  on  his 
men  co  hold  their  ground,  and  the  oflicers  closed  up  their  ranks 
as  t.iey  were  thinned  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  for  an  liour  the 
struggle  continued  without  marked  advantage  on  either  side. 

Jackson's  calmness  was  unshaken  even  in  the  excitement  of 
the  fight.  At  one  time  an  officer  rode  up  to  him  from  another 
portion  of  the  field  and  exclaimed,  "General,  I  think  the  day 
is  going  against  us!"  To  which  Jackson  repliod  in  his  usual 
curt  manrr^r,  "If  you  think  so,  sir,  you  had  better  not  say 
anything  about  it." 

The  resolute  stand  of  the  Confederates  enabled  General 
Beauregard  to  bring  up  fresh  troops,  and  he  at  last  gave  the 
word  to  advance.  .»» 

Jackson's  brigade  rushed  forward  on  receiving  the  order, 
t  burst  through  the  Federals  with  whom  they  were  engaged,  and, 
supported  by  the  reserves,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  plateau. 
But  the  Federals,  still  vastly  superior  in  force,  brought  up 
the  reserves,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  attack;  but  1700  fresh 
men  of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  came  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  Smith  and  Early  brought  up  their  divisions  from  the 
river,  and  the  whole  Southern  line  advanced  at  the  charge, 
drove  the  enemy  down  the  slopes  and  on  towards  the  fords. 

A  panic  seized  them,  and  their  regiments  broke  up  and  took 
to  headlong  flight,  which  soon  became  an  utter  rout.  Many 
of  <hem  continued  their  flight  for  hours,  and  for  a  time  the 
Federal  army  ceased  to  exist;  and  had  the  Confederates  ad- 
vanced, as  Jackson  desired  that  they  should  do,  Washington 
would  have  fallen  into  their  hands  without  a  blow  being  struck 
in  its  defence. 

This,  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war,  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  battle  of  Manassas,  but  more  generally  as  Bull  Run. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  charges,  the  little  body  of 
Confederate  horse  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
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Run.  Had  they  been  aware  of  the  utter  stampede  of  the 
Northern  droops,  the}'  could  safely  have  pressed  forward  in  hot 
pursuit  as  far  as  Washington,  but  being  nnmerically  so  inferior 
to  the  Federal  cavalry,  and  in  ignorance  tliat  the  Northern 
infantry  had  become  a  mere  panic-stricken  mob,  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  in  the  extreme  for  such  a  handful  of  cavalry 
to  undertake  the  pursuit  of  an  army. 

Many  of  the  Confederates  were  of  opinion  that  this  decisilte 
victory  would  be  the  end  of  the  wpr,  and  that  the  North,  seeing 
that  the  South  was  able  as  well  as  willing  to  defend  the  posi- 
tion it  had  taken  up,  would  abandon  the  idea  of  coercing 
it  into  submission.  This  hope  was  speedily  dissipated.  The 
North  was  indeed  alike  astoniilicd  and  disappointed  at  the 
defeat  of  their  army  by  a  gveatly  inferior  force,  but  instead  of 
abandoning  the  struggle,  they  set  to  work  to  retrieve  the  disaster, 
and  to  place  in  the  field  a  force  which  would,  they  believed, 
prove  irresistible. 

Vincent  Wingfield  saw  but  little  of  the  battle  at  Bull  Run. 
As  they  were  impatiently  waiting  the  order  to  charge,  while  the 
desperate  conflict  between  Jackson's  brigade  and  the  enemy 
was  at  its  fiercest,  a  shell  from  one  of  the  Federal  batteries 
burst  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  troop,  and  one  of  the  pieces 
striking  Vincent  on  the  side  hurled  him  insensible  from  his 
horse.  He  was  at  once  lifted  and  carried  by  Dan  and  some 
of  the  other  men-servants,  who  had  been  told  ofF  for  this  duty, 
to  the  rear,  where  the  surgeons  were  busily  engaged  in  dressing 
the  wounds  of  the  men  who  straggled  back  from  the  front. 
While  the  conflict  lasted  those  unable  to  walk  lay  where  they 
fell,  for  no  provision  had  at  present  been  made  for  ambulance 
corps,  and  not  a  single  man  capable  of  firing  a  musket  could 
be  spared  from  the  ranks.  The  tears  were  flowing  copiously 
down  Dan's  cheeks  as  he  stood  by  while  the  surgeons  examined 
Vincent's  wound. 
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"Is  he  dead,  sah?"  he  sobbed  as  they  lifted  him  up  from  his 
stooping  position. 

"  Dead !"  the  surgeon  repeated.  "Can't  you  see  he  is  breath- 
ing, and  did  you  not  hear  him  groan  when  I  examined  his 
side?  He  is  a  long  way  from  being  a  dead  man  yet.  Some  of 
his  ribs  are  broken,  and  he  has  had  a  very  nasty  blow;  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  cause  for  anxiety  about  him.  Pour  a 
little  wine  down  his  throat,  and  sprinkle  his  face  with  water. 
Kaise  his  head  and  put  a  coat  under  it,  and  when  he  opens  his 
eyes  and  begias  to  recover,  don't  let  him  move.  Then  you 
can  cut  up  the  side  of  his  jacket  and  down  the  sleeve,  so  afs 
to  get  it  off  that  side  altogether.  Cut  his  shirt  open,  and  bathe 
the  wound  with  some  water  and  bit  of  rag  of  any  sort;  it  is 
not  likely  to  bleed  much.  When  it  has  stopped  bleeding  put 
a  pad  of  linen  upon  it,  and  keep  it  wet.  When  we  can  8i>are 
time  we  will  bandage  i'o  properly." 

But  it  was  not  until  late  at  night  that  the  time  could  be 
spared  for  attending  to  Vincent;  for  the  surgeons  were  over- 
whelmed with  work,  and  the  most  serious  cases  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  first  attended  to.  He  had  soon  recovered  conscious- 
ness. At  first  he  looked  with  a  feeling  of  bewilderment  at 
Dan,  who  was  copiously  sprinkling  his  face  with  water,  sobbing 
loudly  while  he  did  so.  As  soon  as  the  negro  perceived  that 
his  master  had  opened  his  eyes  he  gave  a  cry  of  delight. 

"Tank  de  Lord,  marse  Vincent;  dis  child  tought  you  dead 
and  gone  for  sure." 

"What's  the  matter,  Dan?  What  has  happened?"  Vincent 
said,  trying  to  move,  and  then  stopping  suddenly  with  a  cry  of 
pain. 

"  You  knocked  off  your  horse,  sah,  wid  one  of  shells  of  dem 
cussed  Yanks." 

"Am  I  badly  hurt,  Dan?" 

"  Berry  bad,  sah ;  great  piece  of  flesh  pretty  nigh  as  big  ns 
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my  hand  come  out  ob  your  side,  and  doctor  says  some  of  de 
ribs  broken.  But  dc  doctor  not  seem  to  mal^e  much  ob  it;  he 
hard  sort  ob  mm  dat.  Say  you  get  all  right  again,  ^'o  time 
to  tend  to  you  now.  Hurry  away  just  as  if  you  some  jjoor 
white  trash  instcid  of  Massa  Wingfield  ob  de  Orangery." 

Vincent  smiled  faintly. 

"It  doesn't  make  much  difference  what  a  man  is  in  a 
surgeon's  eyes,  Dan ;  the  question  is  how  badly  he  is  hurt,  and 
what  can  be  done  for  him?  Well,  thank  God  it's  no  worse. 
Wildfire  was  not  hurt,  I  hope?" 

"No,  sah;  he  is  standing  tied  up  by  dat  tree.  Now,  sah,  de 
doctor  say  me  cut  your  jacket  off  and  have  de  wound." 

"All  right,  Dan;  but  be  a  little  careful  with  the  water,  you 
seem  to  be  pretty  near  drowning  me  as  it  is.  Just  wipe  my 
face  and  hair,  and  get  the  handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  my 
jacket,  and  open  the  shirt  collar  and  put  the  liandkerchief 
inside  round  my  neck.  How  is  the  battle  going  on?  The  roar 
seems  louder  than  ever." 

Dan  went  forward  to  the  crest  of  a  slight  rise  of  the  ground 
whence  he  could  look  down  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  made 
haste  to  return. 

"Can't  see  berry  well,  sah;  too  much  smoke.  But  dey  in  de 
same  place  still." 

"Look  round,  Dan,  and  see  if  there  are  any  fresh  troops 
coming  up." 

"Yes,  sah;  lot  of  men  coming  ober  de  hill  behind." 

"  That's  all  right,  Dan.  Now  you  can  see  about  this  bath- 
ing my  side." 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  Major  Ashley  rode  up  to 
where  Vincent  and  five  or  six  of  his  comrades  of  the  cavalry 
were  lying  wounded. 

"How  are  you  getting  on,  lads?  Pretty  well  I  hope?"  he 
asked  the  surgeon  as  he  dismounted. 
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"First  rate,  major,"  one  of  the  men  answered.  "We  all 
of  us  took  a  turn  as  soon  as  we  heard  that  the  Yanks  were 
whipped." 

"Yes,  we  have  thrashed  them  handsomely,"  the  major  said. 
"Ah,  "VVingfield,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  a»'e  alive.  I  thougiit 
when  you  fell  it  was  all  over  with  you." 

"I  am  not  much  innt,  sir,"  Vincent  replied.  "A  flesh  wound 
and  some  ribs  are  broken,  I  hear;  but  they  won't  be  long  mend- 
ing, I  hope." 

"It's  a  nasty  wound  to  look  at,"  the  aajor  said,  as  Dan 
lifted  the  pad  of  wet  linen.  "  But  with  youth  and  health  you 
will  soon  get  round  it,  never  fear." 

"Ah,  my  poor  lad,  yours  is  a  worse  case,"  he  said  as  he 
bent  over  a  young  fellow  who  was  lying  a  few  paces  from 
Vincent. 

"It's  all  up  with  me,  major,"  he  replied  faintly;  "the  doctor 
Isaid  he  could  do  nothing  for  me.  But  I  don't  mind,  now  we 
have  beaten  them.  You  will  send  a  line  to  the  old  people, 
major,  won't  you,  and  say  I  died  doing  my  duty?  I've  got 
[two  brothers,  and  I  expect  they  will  send  one  on  to  take  my 
[place. " 

"  I  will  write  to  them,  my  lad,"  the  major  said,  "  and  tell 
Ithem  all  about  you."  He  could  give  the  lad  no  false  hopes,  for 
lalready  a  gray  shade  was  stealing  over  the  white  face,  and  the 
fend  was  close  at  hand;  in  a  few  minutes  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  surgeons,  having  attended  to  more 

irgent  cases,  came  round.    Vincent's  w^ound  was   now   more 

carefully  examined  than  before,  but  the  result  was  the  same. 

'hree  of  the  ribs  were   badly  fractured,   but  there  was  no 

perious  danger. 

"  You  will  want  quiet  and  good  nursing  for  some  time,  my 

|atl,"  the  principal  surgeon  said.     "There  will  be  a  train  of 

rounded  going  off  for  Richmond  the  first  thing  in  the  mom- 

(538)  H 
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ing,  and  you  shall  go  by  it.  You  had  better  get  a  door,  lads," 
he  said  to  some  of  tlie  troopers  who  liad  come  across  from  the 
spot  where  the  cavalry  were  bivouacked  to  see  how  their  com- 
rades were  getting  on,  " and  cany  him  down  and  put  him  in 
the  train.  One  has  just  been  sent  off,  and  another  will  be  made 
up  at  once,  so  that  the  wounded  can  be  put  in  it  as  they  are 
taken  down.  Now  I  will  bandaa'e  the  wound,  and  it  will  not 
want  any  more  attention  until  you  get  home." 

A  wad  of  lint  was  placed  upon  the  wound  and  bandaged 
tightly  round  the  body. 

"Remember  you  have  got  to  lie  perfectly  quiet,  and  not 
attempt  to  move  till  the  bones  have  knit.  I  am  afraid  that 
they  are  badly  fractured,  and  will  require  some  time  to  heal  up 
again." 

A  door  was  fetched  from  an  out-house  near,  and  Vincent  and 
two  of  )iis  comrades,  who  were  also  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  rear, 
were  one  by  one  carried  down  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  rail- 
way, where  a  train  stood  ready  to  receive  them,  and  they  were 
then  laid  on  the  seats. 

All  night  the  wounded  kept  arriving,  and  by  morning  the 
train  was  packed  as  full  as  it  would  hold,  and  with  two  oi 
three  surgeons  in  charge  started  for  Richmond.  Dan  was  per 
mitted  to  accompany  the  train,  at  Vincent's  urgent  request,  ir 
the  character  of  doctor's  assistant,  and  he  went  about  distribut 
ing  water  to  the  wounded,  and  assisting  the  surgeons  in  movin. 
such  as  required  it. 

It  was  night  before  the  train  reached  Richmond.  A  numbe 
of  people  were  at  the  station  to  receive  it;  for  as  soon  as  tli- 
news  of  the  battle  had  been  received,  preparations  had  bee 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded,  several  public  buik! 
ings  had  been  converted  into  hospitals,  and  numbers  of  tli 
citizens  had  come  forward  with  offers  to  take  one  or  more  ( 
the  wounded  into  their  houses.     The  streets  were  crowde 
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'"ith  people,  who  were  wild  with  joy  at  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory which,  as  thoy  believed,  had  secured  the  State  from  any 
further  fear  of  invasion.  Numbers  of  willing  hands  were  in 
readiness  to  carry  the  wounded  on  stretchers  to  the  hospitals, 
where  all  the  surgeons  of  the  town  were  already  waiting 
to  attend  upon  them. 

Vincent,  at  his  own  rcciuest,  was  only  laid  upon  a  bed,  as  ho 
said  that  he  would  go  home  to  be  nursed  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  This  being  the  case  it  was  needless  to  put  him  to 
the  pain  and  trouble  of  being  un«lresse(l.  Dan  had  started 
as  soon  as  he  saw  his  master  carried  into  the  hos[)ital  to  take 
the  news  to  the  Orangery,  being  strictly  charged  by  Vincent  to 
make  light  of  his  injury,  and  on  no  account  whatever  to  alarm 
them.  He  was  to  ask  that  the  carriage  should  come  to  fetch 
him  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

It  was  indeed  but  just  daybieak  when  Mrs.  AVingfield  drove 
up  to  the  hospital.  Dan  had  been  so  severely  cross-examined 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  Vin- 
cent's injur}'.  There  was  bustle  and  movement  even  at  that 
early  hour,  for  another  train  of  wounded  had  just  arrived. 
As  she  entered  the  hosi)ital  she  gave  an  exclamation  of  pleasure, 
for  at  the  door  were  two  gentlemen  in  conversation,  one  of 
whom  was  the  doctor  who  had  long  attended  the  family  at  the 
|Orangery. 

I  am  glad  you  are  here,  Dr.  Mapleston;  for  I  want  your 
opinion  before  I  move  Vincent.     Have  you  seen  him?" 

"No,  Mrs.  Wingfield;  I  did  not  know  he  was  here.  I  have 
charge  of  one  of  the  wards,  and  have  not  had  time  to  see  who 
ire  in  the  others.  I  sincerely  hope  Vincent  is  not  seriously 
mrt." 

"That's  what  I  want  to  find  out,  doctor.  His  boy  brought 
IS  news  late  last  night  that  he  was  here.  He  said  the  doctors 
Bonsidered  that  he  was  not  in  any  danger;  but  as  it  seems  that 
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lie  had  three  ril)s  l)roken  and  a  deep  flesh  wound  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  sludl,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  he  serious." 

"I  will  go  up  and  see  liim  at  om.o,  Mrs.  WingHeld,  and  find 
out  from  the  surgeon  in  ciiarge  of  ids  wartl  exactly  what  is  the 
matter  with  him."  Dan  led  the  way  to  the  hed  upon  which 
Vincent  was  lying,  lie  was  only  dozing,  and  opened  his  eyes 
as  they  came  up. 

"My  poor  boy,"  Mrs.  Wingfield  said,  struggling  with  her 
tears  at  the  sight  of  his  pale  face,  "this  is  sad  indeed." 

"It  is  nothing  very  bad,  mother,"  Vincent  replied  cheer- 
fully; "nothing  at  all  to  fret  about.  The  wound  is  nothing  to 
the  injuries  of  most  of  those  here.  I  suppose,  doctor,  1  can  be 
moved  at  once?" 

Doctor  Mapleston  felt  his  pulse. 

"You  are  feverish,  my  lad;  but  perhaps  the  best  thing  for 
you  would  be  to  get  you  home  while  you  can  be  moved.  You 
will  do  far  better  there  than  here.  But  1  must  speak  to  the 
surgeon  in  charge  of  you  first,  and  hear  what  he  says." 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  can  move  him,"  the  surgeon  of  the  ward 
said.  "  He  has  got  a  nasty  wound,  and  the  ticket  with  him  said 
that  three  ribs  were  badly  fractuied;  but  I  made  no  examina- 
tion, as  he  said  he  would  be  fetched  the  first  thing  this  morn- 
ing. I  only  })ut  on  a  fresh  dressing  and  bandaged  it.  The 
sooner  you  get  him  off  the  better,  it  he  is  to  be  moved.  Fever  is 
setting  in,  and  he  will  probably  be  wandering  by  this  evening. 
He  will  have  a  much  better  chance  at  home,  with  cool  rooms 
and  qr'et  and  careful  nursing,  than  he  can  have  here;  though 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  either  comforts  or  nurses,  for  half 
the  ladies  in  the  town  have  volunteered  for  the  work,  and  we 
have  offers  of  all  the  medical  comforts  that  could  be  required 
were  the  list  of  wounded  ten  times  as  large  as  it  is." 

A  stretcher  was  brought  in,  and  Vincent  was  lifted  as  gently 
as  possible  upon  it.    Then  he  was  carried  downstairs  and  the 
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stretcher  placed  in  the  carriage;  which  was  a  large  open  one, 
and  afTorded  just  sufficient  length  for  it.  Mrs.  Wingfield  took 
her  scat  beside  him,  Dan  mounted  the  box  beside  the  coach- 
man. 

"  I  will  be  out  in  an  hour,  Mrs.  Wingfield,"  Dr.  Mapleston 
said.  "I  have  to  go  round  the  ward  again,  and  will  than 
drive  out  at  once.  Give  liim  len.onade  and  cooling  drinks; 
don't  let  him  talk.  Cut  his  clothes  ott*  him,  and  keep  the 
room  somewhat  dark,  but  with  a  free  current  of  air.  I  will 
bring  out  some  medicine  with  me." 

The  carriage  drove  slowly  to  avoid  shaking,  and  when  thoy 
approached  tlie  house  Mrs.  Wingfield  told  Dan  to  jump  down 
and  come  to  the  side  of  her  carriage.  Then  she  told  him  to 
run  on  as  fast  as  he  could  ahead,  and  to  tell  her  daughters  not 
to  meet  them  upon  their  arrival,  and  that  all  the  servants  were 
to  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  except  three  men  to  carry  Vincent 
upstairs.  The  lad  was  consequently  got  up  to  his  room  with- 
out any  excitement,  and  was  soon  Ijing  on  his  bed  with  a 
sheet  thrown  lightly  over  him. 

"That  is  comfortable,"  he  said,  as  his  mother  bathed  his 
face  and  hands  and  smoothed  his  hair.  "  Where  are  the  girls, 
mother]" 

"They  will  come  in  to  see  you  now,  Vincent;  but  you  are 

to  keep  quite  quiet  you  know,  and  not  to  talk."     The  girls 

stole  in  and  said  a  few  words,  and  left  him  alone  again  with 

Mrs.  Wingfield.     He  did  not  look  to  them  so  ill  as  they  had 

expected,  for  there  was  a  flush  of  fever  on  his  cheeks.     Dr. 

I  Mapleston  arrived  in  another  half-hour,  examined  and  redressed 

the  wound,  and  comforted  Mrs.  Wingfield  with  the  assurance 

that  there  was  nothing  in  it  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  life. 

I     "  Our  trouble  will  be  rather  with  the  effect  of  the  shock 

Ithan  with  the  wound  itself.    He  is  very  feverish  now,  and  you 

|must  not  be  alarmed  if  by  this  evening  he  is  delirious.     You 
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will  givo  liiin  this  cooling  draiiglit  every  tlirco  hours;  ho  can 
liave  aiiytliing  in  tlie  way  of  cooling  drinks  lie  likes.  If  ho 
l)ogins  to  wander,  put  cloths  dipix'd  in  cold  water  and  wrung 
out  on  his  head,  and  sponge  his  hands  with  water  with  a  litth; 
can  de  Cologne  in  it.  If  he  seems  very  hot  set  one  of  the 
women  to  fan  hiu),  hut  don't  let  her  go  on  if  it  seems  to  worry 
him.  I  will  come  romid  again  at  hiiif-past  nine  this  evening 
and  will  make  arrangements  to  pass  the  m'ght  heie.  Wo  have 
telegrams  saying  that  suigeons  are  coming  from  Charlestown 
and  many  oth  n-  phices,  so  1  can  very  well  bo  spared." 

When  the  doctor  returned  in  the  evening,  he  found,  as  lie 
had  anticij)ated,  that  Vincent  was  in  a  high  state  of  fever.  This 
continued  four  or  five  days,  antl  then  graihuilly  passed  off;  and 
he  woke  up  one  morning  j)erfect,ly  conscious.  His  mother  was 
sitting  on  a  chair  at  the  bedside. 

"What  o'clock  is  it,  mother]"  he  asked.  "Have  I  been 
asleep  long?" 

"Some  time,  dear,"  she  answered  gently;  "but  you  must 
not  talk.  You  are  to  take  this  draught  and  to  go  oil'  to  slee|) 
again;  when  you  wake  you  may  ask  any  (piestions  you  like 
►She  lifted  the  lad's  head,  gave  him  the  diaught  and  some  coM 
tea,  then  darkened  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  ho  was 
asleep  again. 
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THE    "MERRIMAC"   AND   THE    "MONITOR." 


iT  was  some  weeks  heforo  Vincent  was  ahlo  to  walk 
unaiihid.  His  convalescence  was  somewhat  slow,  for 
the  shock  to  the  system  had  been  a  severe  one. 
The  lon^j;  railway  journey  had  been  injurious  to 
him,  for  the  oandago  had  become  somewhat  loose  and  the 
broken  pieces  of  bone  had  grated  upon  each  other,  and  wore 
much  longer  in  knitting  together  than  they  would  have  been 
had  he  been  treated  on  the  spot. 

As  soon  as  he  could  walk  he  began  to  be  anxious  to  rejoin 
his  troop,  but  the  doctor  said  that  many  weeks  must  elapse 
before  he  would  be  ready  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  cam- 
paign. He  was  reconciled  to  some  extent  to  the  delay  by 
letters  from  his  friends  with  the  troop  and  by  the  i)erusal  of 
the  papers.  There  was  nothing  whatever  doing  in  Virginia. 
The  two  armies  still  faced  each  other,  the  Northerners  pro- 
tected by  the  strong  fortifications  they  had  thrown  uj)  round 
Washington — fortifications  much  too  formidable  to  be  attacked 
by  the  Confederates,  held  as  they  were  by  a  force  immensely 
superior  to  their  own,  both  in  numbers  and  arms. 

The  Northerners  were  indeed  hard  at  work,  collecting  and 
organizing  an  army  which  was  to  crush  out  the  rebellion. 
C-Jcneral  Scott  had  been  succeeded  by  i\l°Clellan  in  the  supreme 
command,  and  the  new  general  was  indefatigable  in  organizing 
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the  vast  masses  of  men  raised  in  the  Nortli.  So  great  were 
the  efforts,  that  in  a  few  montlis  after  the  defeat  of  Bull  Run 
the  North  had  6.')0,000  men  in  arms. 

But  wliile  no  move  liad  at  ))resent  been  made  against 
Virginia  tiiere  was  sharp  fighting  in  some  of  the  border  states, 
esi)ecially  in  .Missouri  and  Kentucky,  in  hoth  of  which  public 
opinion  was  nuich  diviiled,  and  regiments  were  raise!  on  both 
sides. 

Various  operations  were  now  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
fleet  at  points  along  the  coast,  and  several  important  positions 
were  taken  and  occupied,  it  being  impossible  for  the  Con- 
federates to  defend  so  long  a  line  of  sea-coast.  The  South 
had  lost  rather  than  gained  ground  in  consequence  of  their 
victory  at  Bull  Ptun.  For  a  time  they  had  been  unduly 
elated,  and  were  disposed  altogether  to  underrate  their  enemies 
and  to  believe  that  the  struggle  was  as  good  as  over.  Thus, 
then,  they  made  no  effort  at  all  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
North;  but  as  time  went  on,  and  they  saw  the  vastness  of  the 
preparations  made  for  their  conquest,  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  again  bestirred  themseh  os. 

Owing  to  the  North  having  the  command  of  the  sea,  and 
shutting  up  all  the  princi[)al  jiorts,  they  had  to  rely  upon 
themselves  for  everything,  while  the  North  could  draw  arms 
and  ammunition  and  all  the  requisites  of  war  from  the  markets 
of  Europe.  Foundries  were  accordingly  established  for  the 
manufacture  of  artillery,  and  factories  for  nuiskets,  ammuni- 
tion, and  percussion  caps.  The  South  had,  in  fact,  to  manu- 
facture evervthinijr  down  to  the  cloth  for  her  soldiers'  uniforms 
and  the  leather  for  their  shoes;  and,  as  in  the  past  she  had 
relied  wholly  upon  the  North  for  such  goods,  it  was  for  a  time 
impossible  to  supply  the  troops  with  even  the  most  necessary 
articles. 

The  women  throughout  the  States  were  set  to  work,  spinning 
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and  weaving  rough  cloth,  and  making  uniforms  from  it.  Leather, 
however,  cannot  be  produced  all  at  once,  and  indeed  with  all 
their  efforts  the  Confederate  authorities  were  never  throughout 
the  war  able  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  boots  for  the 
troops,  and  many  a  battle  was  won  by  soldiers  who  fought 
almost  barefooted,  and  who  reshod  themselves  for  the  most 
part  by  stripping  the  boots  from  their  dead  foes.  Many  other 
articles  could  not  be  produced  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
Confederates  suffered  much  from  the  want  of  proper  medicines 
and  surgical  appliances. 

For  these  and  many  other  necessaries  they  had  to  depend 
solely  upon  the  ships  which  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
through  the  enemy's  cruisers  and  running  the  blockade  of  the 
ports.  Wine,  tea,  coffee,  a!Kl  other  imported  articles  soon  be- 
came luxuries  beyond  the  means  of  all,  even  the  very  wealthy. 
All  sorts  of  substitutes  were  used;  grain  roasted  and  ground 
being  chiotly  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  Hitherto  the 
South  had  been  principally  occupied  in  raising  cotton  and 
tobacco,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  North  for  food;  and  it 
was  necessary  now  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  products  for 
which  they  had  no  sale,  and  to  devote  the  land  to  the  growth 
of  maize  and  other  crops  for  food. 

By  the  time  that  the  long  period  of  inaction  came  to  a  close, 
Vincent  had  comidetely  recovered  his  strength,  and  was  ready 
to  rejoin  the  ranks  as  soon  as  the  order  came  from  Colonel 
Stuart,  who  had  promised  to  send  for  him  directly  there  was 
a  prospect  of  active  service. 

One  of  Vincent's  first  questions  as  soon  as  he  became  con- 
valescent was  whether  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Tony. 
It  had  come,  he  was  told,  among  the  last  batch  of  letters  that 
crossed  the  frontier  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  Mrs. 
Wingfield  had,  as  he  had  requested,  opened  it.  As  had  been 
arranged,  it  had  merely  contained  Tony's  address  at  a  village 
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near  Montreal;  for  Vincent  had  warned  him  to  say  nothing 
in  the  letter,  for  there  was  no  saying,  in  tlie  troubled  times 
which  were  approaching  when  Tony  left,  into  whose  hands  it 
might  fall. 

Vincent  had,  before  starting,  told  his  mother  of  the  share  he 
had  taken  in  getting  the  negro  safely  away,  and  Mrs.  Wingfield, 
brought  up  as  she  had  been  to  regard  those  who  assisted  run- 
away slaves  to  escape  in  the  same  light  as  those  who  assisted 
to  staal  any  other  kind  of  property,  was  at  first  greatly  shocked 
whe:i  she  heard  that  her  son  had  taken  part  in  such  an  enter- 
prise, however  worthy  of  compassion  the  slave  might  be,  and 
however  brutal  the  master  from  whose  hands  he  had  fled. 
However,  as  Vincent  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  war 
to  meet  danger,  and  possiMy  death,  in  the  defence  of  Virginia, 
she  had  said  little,  and  that  little  was  in  reference  rather  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  course  he  had  taken  than  to  what  she  re- 
garded in  her  own  mind  as  its  folly,  and  indeed  its  crimin- 
ality. 

She  had,  however,  promised  that  as  soon  as  Tony's  letter 
arrived  she  would,  if  it  was  still  possible,  forward  Dinah  and 
the  child  to  him,  supplying  her  with  money  for  the  journey, 
and  giving  her  the  papers  freeing  her  from  slavery  which  Vin- 
cent had  duly  signed  in  the  presence  of  a  justice.  When  the 
letter  came,  however,  it  was  already  too  late.  Fighting  was 
on  the  point  of  commencing,  all  intercourse  across  the  border 
was  stopped,  the  trains  were  all  taken  up  for  the  conveyance 
of  troops,  and  even  a  man  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
passing  northward,  while  for  an  unprotected  negress  with  a 
baby  such  a  journey  would  have  been  impossible. 

Mrs.  Wingfield  had  therefore  written  four  times  at  fort- 
nightly intervals  to  Tony,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  send 
Dinah  off  at  present,  but  that  she  should  be  despatched  as  soon 
as  the  troubles  were  over,  upon  receipt  of  another  letter  from  him 
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saying  tiiat  his  address  was  unchanged,  or  giving  a  new  one. 
These  letters  were  duly  posted,  and  it  was  probable  that  one 
or  other  of  them  would  in  time  reach  Tony,  as  mails  were  sent 
ou  to  Europe,  whenever  an  oi>porLunity  offered  for  them  to  be 
taken  by  a  steamei  running  the  blockade  from  a  southern  port. 
Dinah,  therefore,  still  remained  at  the  Orangery.  She  was 
well  and  happy,  for  her  life  there  was  a  delightful  one  indeed 
after  her  toil  and  hardshij)  at  the  Jackson's;  and,  although  she 
was  anxious  to  join  her  husband,  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
well  and  safe  from  all  pursuit,  and  that  sooner  or  later  she 
would  join  him  with  her  child,  was  sufficient  to  make  her  per- 
fectly contented. 

During  Vincent's  illness  she  had  been  his  most  constant 
attendant;  for  her  child  now  no  longer  required  her  care,  and 
passed  much  of  its  time  down  at  the  nurseiy,  where  the  young 
children  of  the  slaves  weie  looked  after  by  two  or  three  aged 
negresses  past  active  work.  She  had  therefore  begged  Mrs. 
Wingfield  to  be  allowed  to  take  her  place  by  the  bedside  of 
her  young  master,  and,  after  giving  her  a  trial,  Mrs.  Wingfield 
found  her  so  quiet,  gentle,  and  patient  tliat  she  installed  her 
there,  and  was  able  to  obtain  the  rest  she  needed,  with  a  feeling 
of  confidence  that  Vincent  would  be  well  attended  to  in  her 
absence. 

When  Vincent  was  well  enough  to  be  about  again,  his  sisters 
were  surprised  at  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  him  since 
he  had  started  a  few  months  before  for  the  war.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  he  had  grown,  though  he  had  done  so  consider- 
ably, but  that  he  was  much  older  in  manner  and  appearance. 
He  had  been  doing  man's  work — work  requiring  vigilance, 
activity,  and  courage,  and  they  could  no  longer  treat  him  as 
a  boy.  As  he  became  stronger  he  took  to  riding  about  the 
plantation;  but  not  upon  Wildfire,  for  his  horse  was  still  with 
the  troopi  Colouel  Stuart  having  promised  to  see  that  the 
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animal  was  well  cared  for,  and  that  no  one  should  ride  upon  it 
but  himself. 

"  I  hope  you  like  Jonas  Pearson  better  than  you  used  to  do, 
Vincent,"  Mrs.  Wingfield  said  a  day  or  two  before  he  started 
to  rejoin  his  troop. 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,  mother,"  he  rei)Hcd  shortly.  "  The  man 
is  very  civil  to  me  now — too  civil,  in  fact;  but  I  don't  like  him, 
and  I  don't  believe  he  is  honest.  I  don't  mean  that  he  would 
cheat  you,  though  he  may  do  so  for  anything  I  know;  but  he 
pretends  to  be  a  violent  Secessionist,  whicli  as  he  comes  from 
Vermont  is  not  natural,  and  I  imagine  he  would  sing  a  different 
tune  if  the  blue  coats  ever  get  to  Richmond.  Still  I  have 
nothing  particular  to  say  against  him,  except  that  I  don't  like 
him  and  I  don't  trust  him.  So  long  as  everything  goes  on 
well  for  the  Confederacy  I  don't  suppose  it  matters,  but  if  we 
should  ever  get  the  worst  of  it  you  will  see  that  fellow  will  be 
mischievous. 

"  However,  I  hear  that  he  has  obeyed  your  orders,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  flogging  on  the  estate  since  I  went  away. 
In  fact,  IS  far  as  I  can  see,  he  does  not  keep  anything  like  such 
a  sharp  hand  over  the  slaves  as  he  used  to  do;  and  in  some  of 
the  fields  the  work  seems  to  be  done  in  a  very  slovenly  way. 
What  his  game  is  I  don't  know;  but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  he  has  some  game  in  his  mind." 

"You  are  a  most  prejudiced  boy,"  Mrs.  Wingfield  said, 
laughing.  "  First  of  all  the  man  is  too  strict,  and  you  were 
furious  about  it;  now  you  think  he's  too  lenient,  and  you  at 
once  suspect  he  has  what  you  call  a  game  of  some  sort  or 
other  on.     You  are  hard  to  please  indeed." 

Vincent  smiled.  "  Well,  as  I  to'd  you  once  before,  we  shall 
see.  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  and  that  Pearson  is  all  that  you 
believe  him  to  be.  I  own  that  I  may  be  prejudiced  against 
him;  but  nothing  will  persuade  me  that  it  was  not  from  him 
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that  Jackson  learned  that  Dinali  was  here,  and  it  was  to  that 
we  owe  the  visit  of  the  sheriff  and  the  searching  the  plantation 
for  Tony.  However,  wliatever  the  man  is  at  heart,  he  can,  as 
far  as  I  see,  do  yo;i  no  injury  as  long  as  things  go  on  as  they 
are,  and  I  sincerely  trust  lie  will  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so." 

During  the  winter  Vincent  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  Southern  leaders.  Tiio  town  was  the  centre  of 
the  movement,  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  against 
it,  as  the  capital  of  the  Southern  States,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Northerus  were  principally  directed,  and  to  it  flocked  the 
leading  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Although  every 
Virginian  family  had  some  of  its  members  at  the  front,  and  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  reigned  everywhere,  a  semblance  of  gaiety 
was  kept  up.  The  theatre  was  opened,  and  parties  and  balls 
given,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  by  the 
example  of  those  of  higher  rank. 

These  balls  differed  widely  in  appearance  from  those  of  eigh- 
teen months  before.  The  gentlemen  were  almost  all  in  uniform, 
and  already  calicoes  and  other  cheap  fabrics  were  worn  by 
many  of  the  ladies,  as  foreign  dress  materials  could  no  longer 
be  purchased.  ]\Irs.  Wingfield  made  a  point  of  always  attend- 
ing with  her  daughters  at  these  entertainments,  which  to  the 
young  people  afforded  a  cheerful  break  in  the  dulness  and 
monotony  of  their  usual  life;  for  owing  to  the  absence  of 
almost  all  the  young  men  with  the  army,  there  had  been  a  long 
cessation  of  the  pleasant  interchange  of  visits,  impromptu 
parties,  and  social  gatherings  that  had  formed  a  feature  in  the 
life  in  Virginia. 

The  balls  would  have  been  but  dull  affairs  had  only  the  resi- 
dents of  Richmond  been  present;  but  leave  was  granted  as 
much  as  possible  to  officers  stationed  with  regiments  within  a 
railway  run  of  the  town,  and  as  these  eagerly  availed  themselves 
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of  the  change  from  the  monotony  of  camp  life,  the  girls  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  partners.  Here  and  at  the 
receptions  given  by  President  Davis,  Vincent  met  all  the  leaders 
of  the  Confederacy,  civil  and  military.  ^Many  of  them  had  jeen 
personal  friends  of  the  Wingfields  before  the  Secession  move- 
ment began,  and  among  them  was  General  ^lagruder,  who 
commanded  the  troops  round  Richmond. 

Early  in  the  winter  the  general  had  called  at  the  Orangery. 
"We  are  going  to  make  a  call  upon  the  ])atriotisni  of  the  planters 
of  this  neighbourhood,  Mrs.  Wingfield,"  lie  said  during  lunch 
time.  "  You  see,  our  armies  are  facing  'hose  of  the  Fedei  als  op})0- 
site  Washington,  and  can  ofter  a  hrm  front  to  any  foe  marching 
down  from  the  North;  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  the  command 
of  the  sea,  and  there  is  nothing  to  i)revent  their  embarking  an 
army  on  board  ship  and  landing  it  in  either  the  James  or  the 
York  liivers,  and  in  that  case  they  might  make  a  rush  upon 
Richmond  before  there  would  be  time  to  bring  down  troops  to 
our  aid.  I  am  therefore  pioposing  to  erect  a  chain  of  works 
between  the  two  rivers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  kee})  even  a  large 
army  at  bay  until  reinforcements  ariive;  but  to  do  this  a  large 
number  of  hands  wiK  be  re([uired,  and  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
proprietors  of  plantations  to  place  as  many  negroes  as  they  can 
spare  at  our  disposal." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  response  your  question 
will  meet  with,  geneial.  At  j)rcsent  we  have  scarce  enough 
work  for  our  slaves  to  do.  I  iiiLend  to  grow  no  tobacco  next 
year,  for  it  will  only  rot  in  the  warehouse,  and  a  com[)arativeiy 
small  number  of  hands  are  required  to  raise  corn  crops.  I  have 
al.ont  a  hundred  and  seventy  working  hands  on  the  Orangery, 
and  shall  be  h:q'py  to  place  a  hundie<i  at  your  disposal  for  as 
long  a  time  as  you  may  rc([uire  tliein.  If  you  want  fifty  more 
you  can  of  course  have  them.  Everything  else  must  at  present 
give  way  to  the  good  of  the  cause." 
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"I  thank  you  much,  Mrs.  Wingfield,  for  your  ofTers,  and  will 
put  your  nanje  down  the  first  on  the  list  of  contributors." 

"  You  seem  rpiite  to  have  recovered  now,"  he  said  to  Vincent 
a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

"Yes;  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  staying  here  so  long,  general. 
But  I  feel  some  pain  at  times;  and  as  there  is  nothing  doing  at 
the  front,  and  my  doctor  says  that  it  is  of  importance  I  should 
have  rest  as  long  as  possiljle,  1  have  stayed  on.  Major  Ash- 
ley has  promised  to  recall  me  as  soon  as  there  is  a  prospect  of 
active  work." 

"I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  there  will  be  active  work 
here  as  soon  as  anywhere  else,"  the  general  said.  "We  know 
pretty  well  what  is  doing  at  Washington,  and  though  nothing 
has  been  decided  upon,  there  is  a  party  in  favour  of  a  landing 
in  force  here;  and  if  so,  we  shall  have  hot  work.  What  do  you 
say]  If  you  like  I  will  get  you  a  commission  and  oppoint  you 
one  of  my  aides-de-camp.  Your  knowledge  of  the  jountry  will 
make  you  useful,  and  as  Ashley  has  specially  mentioned  your 
name  in  one  of  his  despatches,  you  can  have  your  commission 
by  asking  for  it. 

"If  there  is  to  be  fighting  round  here,  it  will  be  of  more 
interest  to  you  defending  your  own  home  than  in  taking  part 
in  general  engagements  for  the  safety  of  the  State.  It  will,  too, 
enable  you  to  be  a  good  deal  at  home;  and  although  so  far  the 
slaves  have  behaved  extremely  well,  there  is  no  saying  exactly 
what  may  happen  if  the  Northerners  come  among  us.  You  can 
rejoin  your  own  corps  afterwards,  you  know,  if  nothing  comes 
of  this." 

Vincent  was  at  first  inclined  to  decline  the  offer,  but  his 
mother  and  sisters  were  so  pleased  at  having  him  near  them 
that  he  finally  accejjted  with  thanks,  being  principally  infiuenced 
by  the  general's  last  argument,  that  possibly  there  might  be 
trouble  with  the  slaves  in  the  event  of  a  landing  in  the  James 
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Peninsula  by  the  Northcincrs.  A  few  days  later  there  came  an 
official  intimation  that  he  had  received  a  commission  in  tlio 
cavalry,  and  had  at  General  Ma^^Tuder's  re(juest  heen  appointed 
to  his  8t."ff  and  ho  at  once  entered  upon  his  new  duties. 

The  forcress  of  Monroe,  at  the  entrance  of  Hampton  Koads, 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Feilerals,  and  a  large  Federal  tleet 
was  assembled  here,  and  was  only  prevented  from  sailing  up 
the  James  Kiver  by  the  Mcrrimac^  a  steamer  which  the  Con- 
federates had  plated  with  railway  iron.  They  had  also  con 
structed  batteries  upon  some  high  blutTs  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  In  a  short  time  5000  negroes  were  set  to  work  erectiuL' 
batteries  upon  the  York  Kiver  at  York  town  and  Gloucester 
Point,  and  upon  aline  of  works  extending  from  Warwick  upon 
the  James  River  to  Ship  l*oint  on  the  York,  through  a  line  of 
wooded  and  swampy  country  intersected  by  streams  emptying 
themselves  into  one  or  other  of  the  rivers. 

This  line  was  some  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  would  require 
25,000  men  to  guard  it;  but  Magruder  hoped  that  there  would 
be  sufficient  warning  of  an  attack  to  enable  reinforcements  to 
arrive  in  time  to  raise  his  own  command  of  about  10,000  men  to 
that  strength.  The  negroes  worked  cheerfully,  for  they  received 
a  certain  amount  of  pay  from  the  State;  but  the  work  was  heavy 
and  difficult,  and  different  altogether  to  that  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  perform.  The  batteries  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers 
made  fair  progress,  but  the  advance  of  the  long  line  of  works 
across  the  peninsula  was  but  slow.  Vincent  had,  upon  receiv- 
ing his  appointment,  written  at  once  to  Major  Ashley,  sending 
his  letter  by  Dan,  who  was  ordered  to  bring  back  Wildfire. 
Vincent  stated  that  had  he  consulted  his  personal  feeling  he 
should  have  preferred  remaining  in  the  ranks  of  his  old  corps; 
but  that  as  the  fighting  might  be  close  to  his  home,  and  there 
was  no  saying  what  might  be  the  behaviour  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation in  the  event  of  a  Northern  invasion,  lie  had,  for  the  sake 
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0/  Ills  mother  and  sisters,  accepted  the  appointment,  hut  as 
soon  as  the  danger  was  over  h(3  hoped  to  rejoin  the  corps  and 
serve  under  his  former  commander. 

Dan,  on  his  return  with  Wildfire,  hrought  a  letter  from  the 
major  saying  that  although  he  should  have  heen  glad  to  have 
had  him  with  hinj,  ho  quite  agree*!  with  the  decision  at  which 
he  had,  under  the  circumstances,  arrived.  Vincent  now  took 
up  his  (piarters  at  the  canq)  formed  a  short  distance  from  the 
city,  and  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  riding  to  and  from  the 
peninsula,  seeing  that  the  works  were  heing  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  the  general,  and  reporting  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  contractors  for  the  8Ui>ply  of  food  to  the  negroes 
at  work  there  performed  their  duties.  Sometimes  he  was  away 
for  two  or  three  days  upon  this  work;  but  he  generally  managed 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  get  home  for  a  few  hours. 

The  inhabitants  of  Richmond  and  its  neighbourhood  were 
naturally  greatly  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  works  for 
their  defence,  and  parties  were  often  organized  to  ride  or  drive 
to  Yorktown,  or  to  the  batteries  on  the  James  River,  to  watch 
the  progress  made.  Upon  one  occasion  Vincent  accompanied 
his  mother  and  sisters,  and  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
the  neighbouring  plantations,  to  Drury's  Bluf!',  where  an  en- 
trenched position  named  Fort  Darling  had  been  erected,  and 
pre})arations  made  to  sink  vessels  across  the  river,  and  close 
it  against  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  fleet  should  any 
misfortune  happen  to  the  Merriniac. 

Several  other  parties  had  been  made  up,  and  each  brought 
provisions  with  them.  General  Magruder  and  some  of  his 
officers  received  them  upon  their  arrival,  and  conducted  them 
over  the  works.  After  this  the  whole  party  sat  down  to  a  pic- 
nic meal  on  the  ground,  and  no  stranger  could  have  guessed 
that  the  merry  party  formed  part  of  a  population  threatened 
with  invasion  by  a  powerful  foe.     There  were  speeches  and 
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toasts,  all  of  a  patriotic  character,  and  General  Magruder  raised 
the  enthusiasm  to  tlio  highest  point  hy  informing  them  that  in 
a  few  days — tlie  exact  day  was  a  secret,  hut  it  would  be  very 
shortly — the  Merrimac,  or,  as  she  had  been  re-christened,  the 
Virginia^  would  put  out  from  Norfolk  Harbour,  and  see  what 
she  could  do  to  clear  Hanii)ton  I^oads  of  the  Heet  that  now 
threatened  them.  As  they  were  riding  back  to  Richmond  the 
general  said  to  Vincent : 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  little  more  than  I  told  the  others.  Wing 
field.  I  believe  the  Merrimac  will  go  out  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. I  wish  I  could  get  away  myself  to  see  the  affair;  but, 
unfortunately,  I  cannot  do  so.  However,  if  you  like  to  be  pre- 
sent, I  will  give  you  three  days'  leave,  as  you  have  been  work- 
ing very  hard  lately.  You  can  start  early  to-morrow,  and  can 
get  down  by  train  to  Norfolk  in  the  e^  ning.  I  should  advise 
you  to  take  your  horse  with  you,  and  v.  \  you  can  ride  in  the 
morning  to  some  spot  from  which  jou  will  get  a  fair  view  of 
the  Roads,  and  be  able  to  see  what  is  going  on." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  sir,"  Vincent  said.  "  I  should  like 
it  immensely." 

The  next  day  Vincent  went  down  to  Norfolk.  Arriving 
there,  he  found  that  although  there  was  a  general  expectation 
that  the  Merrimac  would  shortly  go  out  to  try  her  strength 
with  the  enemy,  nothing  was  known  of  the  fact  that  the  next 
morning  had  been  fixed  for  the  encounter,  the  secret  being 
kept  to  the  last  lest  some  spy  or  adherent  of  the  North  might 
take  the  news  to  the  fleet.  After  putting  up  his  horse  Vincent 
went  down  to  the  navy  j'^ard,  off  which  the  Merrimac  was  lying. 

This  ship  had  been  sunk  by  the  Federals  when  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  they  had  evacuated  Norfolk.  Having 
been  raised  by  the  Confederates,  the  ship  was  cut  down,  and  a 
sort  of  roof  covered  with  iron  was  built  over  it,  so  that  the 
vessel  presented  the  appearance  of  a  huge  sunken  house.    A 
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ram  was  fixed  to  licr  bow,  and  she  was  armed  with  ten  guns. 
Her  steam-power  was  very  iiisuUicient  for  her  size,  and  she 
could  only  move  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  an 
hour. 

"She  is  an  ugly-looking  thing,"  a  man  observed  to  Vincent 
as  he  gazed  at  the  ship. 

"Frightfully  ugly,"  Vincent  agreed.  "She  may  be  a  formid- 
able machine  in  the  way  of  lighting,  but  one  can  scarcely  call 
her  a  ship." 

•'  She  is  a  floating-battery,  and  if  they  tried  their  best  to  turn 
out  the  ugliest  thin;;  that  ever  floated  they  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded better.  She  is  just  like  a  Noah's  ark  sunk  down  to  the 
eaves  of  her  roof." 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  goo'1  deal  like  that,"  Vincent  agreed.  "  The 
very  look  of  her  ought  to  bo  enough  to  frighten  the  Federals, 
even  if  she  did  nothing  else." 

"I  expect  it  will  not  be  long  before  she  gives  them  a  taste  of 
her  quality,"  the  man  said.  "  She  has  got  her  coal  an«l  ammuni- 
tion on  board,  and  there's  nothing  to  prevent  her  going  out  this 
evening  if  she  wants  to." 

"  It  will  be  worth  seeing  when  she  does  go  out  to  fight  the 
Northerners,"  Vincent  said.  "  It  will  be  a  new  experiment  in 
warfare,  and,  if  she  turns  out  a  success,  1  suppose  all  the  navies 
in  the  world  will  be  taking  to  cover  themselves  up  with  iron." 

The  next  morning,  which  was  the  8th  of  March — a  date  for 
ever  memorable  in  naval  annals, — smoke  was  seen  pouring  out 
from  the  funnels  of  the  3Ieninuic,  and  there  were  signs  of 
activity  on  board  the  Patrkk  Ilcnnj,  of  six  guns,  and  the  James- 
town, Raleigh,  Beaufort,  and  Teazer,  little  craft  carrying  one  gun 
each,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  they  all  moved  down  the  inlet  on 
which  Norfolk  is  situated.  The  news  that  the  Merrimac  was 
going  out  to  attack  the  enemy  had  now  spread,  and  the  whole 
population  of  Norfolk  turned  out  and  hastened  down  towards  the 
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mouth  of  the  inlet  on  horseback,  in  vehicles,  or  on  foot,  while 
Vincent  rode  to  the  batteries  on  Sewc)!'?  Point,  nearly  facing 
Fort  Monroe. 

He  left  his  horse  at  a  farmhouse  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  battery;  for  Wildfire  was  always  restless  under  fire,  and  it 
was  probable  that  the  batteries  would  take  a  share  in  the  affair. 
At  one  o'clock  some  of  the  small  Federal  look-out  launches 
were  seen  to  be  at  work  signaling,  a  bustle  could  be  observed 
prevailing  among  the  large  ships  over  by  the  fortress,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  Mtrrhnac  was  visible  to  them  as  she  came 
down  the  iiiiet.  The  Cumberland  and  Congress  men-of-war  moved 
out  in  that  direction,  and  the  Minnesota  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  were  at  anchor,  got  under  weigh,  assisted  by  steam- 
tugs. 

The  Merrimac  and  the  fleet  of  little  gunboats  were  now  visible 
from  the  battery,  advancing  against  the  Cumberland  and  Congress. 
The  former  opened  fire  upon  her  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  witJi 
her  heavy  pivot  guns,  but  the  Merrimac,  without  replying,  con- 
tinued her  slow  and  steady  course  towards  them.  She  first 
approached  the  Congress,  and  as  she  did  so  a  puff  of  smoke 
burst  from  the  forward  end  of  her  pent-house,  and  the  water 
round  the  Congress  was  churned  up  by  a  hail  of  grape-shot. 
As  they  passed  each  other  both  vessels  fired  a  broadside.  The 
officers  in  the  fort,  provided  with  glasses,  could  see  the  effect  of 
the  3Ierrimac's  fire  in  the  light  patches  that  showed  on  the  side 
of  the  Congress,  but  the  Merrimac  ai)peared  entirely  uninjured. 
She  now  approached  the  Cumberland,  which  poured  several  broad- 
sides into  her,  but  altogether  without  efiect.  The  Merrimac, 
without  replying,  steamed  straight  on  and  struck  the  Cumberland 
with  great  force,  knocking  a  large  hole  in  her  side,  near  tlic 
water-line.     Then  backing  off  she  ojiened  fire  upon  her. 

For  half  an  hour  the  crew  of  the  Cumberkmd  fought  with 
great  bravery.    The  ships  lay  about  three  hundred  yards  apart, 
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and  every  shot  from  the  Merrimac  told  on  the  wooden  vessel. 
The  water  was  pouring  in  through  the  breach.  The  shells  of 
the  Merrimac  crushed  through  her  side,  and  at  one  time  set 
her  on  fire;  but  tlie  crew  worked  their  guns  until  the  vessel  sank 
beneath  their  feet.  Some  men  succeeded  in  swimming  to  land, 
which  was  not  far  distant,  others  were  saved  by  small  boats 
from  the  shore,  but  nearly  half  of  the  crew  of  400  men  were 
either  killed  in  action  or  drowned. 

The  Merrimac  now  turned  her  attention  to  the  Congress, 
which  was  left  to  fight  the  battle  alone,  as  the  Minnesota  had 
got  aground,  and  the  Uoanoahe  and  St.  Lawrence  could  not  aj)- 
proach  near  enough  to  render  them  assistance  from  their  draught 
of  water.  The  Merrimac  poured  broadside  after  broadside  into 
her,  until  the  officer  in  command  and  many  of  the  crew  were 
killed.  The  lieutenant  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  seeing 
there  was  no  prospect  of  help,  and  that  resistance  was  hopeless, 
hauled  down  the  flag.  A  gun-boat  was  sent  alongside,  with 
orders  that  the  crew  should  leave  the  Congress  and  come  on 
board,  as  the  ship  was  to  be  burnt.  But  the  trooi)s  and  artillery 
lining  the  shore  now  opened  fire  on  the  little  gunboat,  which 
consequently  hauled  off.  The  Merrimac,  after  firing  several 
more  shells  into  the  Congress,  moved  away  to  att.ick  the  Min- 
nesota, and  the  survivors  of  the  200  men  who  composed  the 
crew  of  the  Congress  were  conveyed  to  shore  in  small  boats. 
The  vessel  was  set  on  fire  either  by  her  own  crew  or  the  shells 
of  the  Merrimac,  and  by  midnight  blew  up. 

Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  the  Merrimac  could 
not  get  near  enough  to  the  Minnesota  to  use  her  own  sm  dl 
guns  to  advantage,  and  the  gun-boat  was  driven  ott"  by  the 
heavy  ten -inch  gun  of  the  Federal  frigate,  and  therefore  at 
seven  o'clock  the  Merrimm  am)  'n*  consorts  returned  to  Norfolk. 
The  greatest  delight  was  fe.*^  on  shore  at  the  success  of  the 
engagement,  and  on  riding  back  to  Norfolk  Vincent  learnt 
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that  the  ram  would  go  out  again  next  morning  to  engage  the 
rest  of  the  Federal  fleet. 

She  herself  had  suffered  somewhat  in  the  fight.  Her  loss  in 
men  was  only  two  killed  and  eight  wounded;  but  two  of  her 
guns  had  the  muzzles  shot  off,  the  armour  was  damaged  in 
some  places,  and  most  serious  of  all  she  had  badly  twisted  her 
ram  in  running  into  the  Cumberland.  Still  it  appealed  that  she 
was  more  than  a  match  for  the  rest  of  the  Federal  fleet,  and 
that  these  must  either  fly  or  be  destroyed. 

As  the  general  had  given  him  three  days  leave,  Vincent  was 
able  to  stay  to  see  the  close  of  the  affair,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing again  rode  down  to  Scwell's  Point,  as  the  llerrimac  was 
to  start  at  daybreak.  At  six  o'clock  the  ironclad  came  out 
from  the  river  and  made  for  the  Minnesota,  which  was  still 
aground.  The  latter  wus  seen  to  run  up  a  signal,  and  the 
spectators  saw  an  object  which  they  had  not  before  perceived 
coming  out  as  if  to  meet  the  ram.  The  glasses  were  directed 
towards  it,  and  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise  was  heard. 

"What  is  the  tiling'?  It  looks  like  a  raft  with  two  round 
turrets  upon  it,  and  a  fimnel."  A  moment's  consideration,  and 
the  truth  burst  upon  them.  It  was  the  ship  they  had  heard 
of  as  building  at  New  York,  and  which  had  been  launched  six 
weeks  before.  It  was  indeed  the  Monitor,  which  had  arrived 
during  the  night,  just  in  time  to  save  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
fleet.  She  was  the  first  regular  ironclad  ever  built.  She  was  a 
turret  ship,  carrying  two  very  heavy  guns,  and  showing  only 
between  two  and  three  feet  above  the  water. 

The  excitement  upon  both  shores  as  these  adversaries  ap- 
proached each  other  was  intense.  They  moved  slowly,  and 
not  until  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards  distance  did  the 
Monitor  open  fire,  the  Merrimac  replying  at  once.  The  fire  for 
a  time  was  heavy  and  rapid,  the  distance  between  the  com- 
batants varying  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards.    The  Monitor 
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had  by  far  the  greatest  speed,  and  was  much  more  easily  turned 
than  the  Confederate  ram,  and  her  guns  were  very  much  heavier, 
and  the  Merrimac  while  still  keeping  up  the  fight  made  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Suddenly  she  turned  and  steamed  directly  at  the  Monitor, 
and  before  the  latter  could  get  out  of  her  way  struck  her  on 
the  side;  but  the  ram  was  bent  and  her  weak  engines  were  in- 
sufficient to  propel  her  with  the  necessary  force.  Consequently 
she  inflicted  no  damage  on  the  Monitor,  and  the  action  con- 
tinued, the  turret-ship  directing  her  fire  at  the  iron  roof  of 
the  ram,  while  the  latter  pointed  her  guns  especially  at  the 
turret  and  pilot-house  of  the  Monitor.  At  length,  after  a  battle 
which  had  lasted  six  hours,  the  Monitor  withdrew,  one  of  the 
plates  of  her  pilot-house  being  seriously  damaged  and  her  com- 
mander injured  in  the  eyes. 

When  her  foe  drew  off  the  Merrimac  steamed  back  to  Nor- 
folk. There  were  no  men  killed  in  either  battle,  and  each 
side  claimed  a  victory;  the  Federals  upon  the  ground  that  they 
had  driven  off  the  Merrimac,  the  Confederates  because  the 
Monitor  had  retreated  from  the  fight.  Each  vessel  however 
held  the  strength  of  the  other  in  respect,  the  Monitor  remain- 
ing as  sentinel  over  the  ships  and  transports  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
while  the  Merrimac  at  Norfolk  continued  to  guard  the  entrance 
into  the  James  River. 

As  soon  as  the  fight  was  over  Vincent  Wingfield,  greatly 
pleased  that  he  had  witnessed  so  strange  and  interesting  a 
combat,  rode  back  to  Norfolk,  and  the  same  evening  reached 
Richmond,  where  his  description  of  the  fight  was  received  with 
the  greatest  interest  and  excitement 
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m^clellan's  advance. 


^ifiT  was  not  until  three  weeks  after  tlie  fiulit  between 
the  ironclads  that  the  great  army  under  Cieneral 
M'^Clellan  arrived  off  Fortress  Monroe,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  troops  coming  down  the  Potomac  in 
steam  transports.  Vast  quantities  of  stores  had  been  accumu- 
lated in  and  around  the  fortress.  Guns  of  a  size  never  before 
used  in  war  were  Ijing  on  the  wharfs  in  readiness  to  be  placed 
in  batteries,  while  Hampton  Koads  were  crowded  with  tran- 
sports and  store  vessels  watched  over  by  the  Monitor  and  the 
other  war  ships.  M'^Clellan's  army  was  a  large  one,  but  not 
so  strong  a  force  as  he  had  intended  to  have  taken  with  hiui, 
and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  he  learned  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  expect  much  assistance  from  the  tleet. 
The  Merrimac  completely  closed  the  James  River;  and  were  the 
more  powerful  vessels  of  the  fleet  to  move  up  the  York  River, 
she  would  be  able  to  sally  out  and  destroy  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
and  the  transjjorts. 

As  it  was  most  impoi-tant  to  clear  the  peninsula  between 
the  two  rivers  before  Magmder  should  receive  strong  rein- 
forcements, a  porrion  of  the  troops  were  at  once  landed,  and 
on  the  4th  of  April  56,000  men  and  100  guns  disembarked  and 
started  on  their  march  against  Yorktown.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Northern  army  at  Fortress  Monroe  reached 
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Richmond  fresh  steps  were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Magriider  soon  found  th;it  it  would  be  impossible  with  the 
force  i.t  his  command  to  hold  the  line  he  had  proposed,  and 
a  large  ))ody  of  negroes  and  troops  were  set  to  work  to  throw 
up  defer  ces  between  Vorktown  and  a  point  on  the  Warwick 
River  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  away. 

A  jiortion  of  this  line  was  covered  by  the  Warwick  Creek, 
which  he  dammed  up  to  nial^c  it  unfordable,  and  erected  bat- 
teries to  guard  the  dams.  Across  the  intervening  ground  a 
weak  eaithwork  with  trenches  was  constructed,  there  being 
no  time  to  raise  stronger  works;  but  Magruder  relied  chiefly 
upon  the  swampy  an<l  diflicult  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
concealment  ati'orded  by  the  forest,  which  rendered  it  difficult 
for  the  enemy  to  discover  the  weakness  of  the  defenders. 

He  posted  6000  men  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point, 
and  the  remaining  5000  troops  under  his  command  were  scat- 
tered along  the  line  of  works  to  the  Warwick  River.  He 
knew  that  if  M^ClcUan  pushed  forward  with  all  his  force  he 
must  be  successful;  but  he  knew  also  that  if  the  enemy  could 
but  be  held  in  check  for  a  few  days  assistance  would  reach 
him  from  General  Johnston's  army. 

Fortunately  for  the  Confederates  the  weather,  which  had 
been  fine  and  clear  during  the  previous  week,  changed  on  the 
very  day  that  M*'Clellan  started.  The  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  the  roads  became  almost  impassable.  The  columns 
struggled  on  along  the  deep  and  muddy  tracks  all  day,  and 
bivouacked  for  the  night  in  the  forests.  The  next  morning 
they  resumed  their  march,  and  on  reaching  the  first  line  of  in- 
trenchments  formed  by  the  Confederates  found  them  deserted, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  approached  the  Warwick  Creek  that 
they  encountered  serious  opposition.  Had  they  pushed  for- 
ward at  once  they  would  have  unquestionably  captured  Rich- 
mond.  But  I^I'^Clellan's  fault  was  over-caution,  and  he  believed 
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himself  opposed  bj'  a  very  much  larger  force  than  that  under 
the  command  of  Magiuder;  consequently,  instead  of  making 
an  attack  at  once  he  began  regular  siege  oi)erations  against  the 
works  on  Warwick  Creek  an»l  those  at  Yorktown. 

The  delay  saved  liichniond.  Every  day  reinforcements 
arrived,  and  by  the  time  that  JSI'^Clellan's  army,  over  100,000 
strong,  had  erected  their  batteries  and  got  their  heavy  guns 
into  position,  Magruder  had  been  reinforced  by  some  10,000 
men  under  General  Johnston,  who  now  assumed  the  command, 
while  other  divisions  were  hurrying  up  from  isorthern  and 
Western  Virginia.  Upon  th"  very  night  before  the  batteries 
were  ready  to  open,  the  Confederates  evacuated  their  positions 
and  fell  back,  carrying  with  them  all  their  guns  and  stores  to 
the  Chickahominy  River,  which  ran  almost  across  the  penin- 
sula at  a  distance  of  six  miles  only  from  Richmond. 

The  Confederates  crossed  and  broke  down  the  bridges,  and 
prepared  to  make  another  stand.  The  disa})pointment  of  the 
Federals  was  great.  After  ten  days  of  incessant  labour  and 
hardship  they  had  only  gained  }.or3Scssion  of  the  village  of 
Yorktown  and  a  tract  of  low  swami>y  country.  The  divisions 
in  front  pressed  forward  rapidly  after  the  Confederates;  but 
these  had  managed  their  plan  so  well  that  all  were  safely  across 
the  stream  before  they  were  overtaken. 

The  dismay  in  Richmond  had  for  a  few.  days  been  great. 
Many  people  left  the  town  for  the  interior,  taking  their  valu- 
ables with  them,  and  all  was  prepared  for  the  removal  of  the 
state  papers  and  documents.  But  as  the  Federals  went  on 
with  their  fortitications,  and  the  reinforcements  began  to  arrive, 
confidence  was  restored,  and  all  went  on  as  before. 

The  great  Federal  army  was  so  scattered  through  the  forests, 
and  the  discipline  of  some  of  the  divisions  was  so  lax  that  it 
was  some  days  before  M'^Clellan  had  them  ranged  in  order  on 
the  Chickahominy.    Another  week  elapsed  before  he  was  in  a 
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position  to  undertake  fresli  operations;  but  General  Johnston 
had  now  four  divisions  on  the  spot,  and  he  was  too  enterprising 
a  general  to  await  the  attack.  Consequently  he  crossed  the 
Chickahominy,  fell  upon  one  of  the  Federal  divisions  and  almost 
destroyed  it,  and  drove  back  the  whole  of  their  left  wing. 
The  next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  lasted  for  five 
hours. 

It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  the  Confederates  that  the  right 
wing  of  the  Northern  army  did  not,  while  the  action  was  going 
on,  cross  the  river  and  march  straight  upon  Kichmond;  but  ccm- 
nmnication  was  difficult  from  one  part  of  the  army  to  another, 
owing  to  the  thick  forests  and  the  swampy  state  of  the  ground, 
and  being  without  orders  they  remained  inactive  all  day.  The 
loss  on  their  side  had  been  7000  men,  while  the  Confederates 
had  lost  4500;  and  General  Johnston  being  seriously  wounded, 
the  chief  command  was  given  to  General  Lee,  by  far  the  ablest 
soldier  the  war  produced.  Satisfied  with  the  success  they  had 
gained,  the  Confederates  fell  back  across  the  river  again. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  General  Stuart — for  he  had  now  been 
promoted — started  with  1200  cavalry  and  2  guns,  and  in  forty- 
eight  hours  made  one  of  the  most  adventurous  reconnaissances 
ever  undertaken.  First  the  force  rode  out  to  Hanover  Court- 
house, where  they  encountered  and  defeated,  first,  a  small  body 
of  cavalry,  and  afterwards  a  whole  regiment.  Then,  after  de- 
stroying the  stores  there  they  rode  round  to  the  Pamunky, 
burnt  two  vessels  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores,  captured  a 
train  of  forty  waggons,  and  burnt  a  railway  bridge. 

Then  they  passed  right  round  the  Federal  rear,  crossed  the 
river,  and  re-entered  the  city  with  1G5  prisoners  and  200 
horses,  having  effected  the  destruction  of  vast  quantities  of 
stores,  besides  breaking  up  the  railways  and  burning  bridges. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  M'Clellan  learned  that  Stonewall 
Jackson,  having  struck  heavy  blows  at  the  two  greatly  superior 
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armies  which  were  operating  against  him  in  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  had  succeeded  in  evading  them,  and  was  marching 
towards  Kiclimond. 

He  had  just  completed  several  bridges  across  the  river,  and 
was  about  to  move  forward  to  fight  a  great  battle  when  the 
news  reached  him.  Believing  that  he  should  be  opposed  by  an 
army  of  200,000  men,  although,  in  fact,  the  Confederate  army, 
after  Jackson  and  all  the  available  reinforcements  came  up,  was 
still  somewhat  inferior  in  strength  to  his  own,  he  determined 
to  abandon  for  the  present  the  attempt  upon  Richmond,  and  to 
fall  back  upon  the  James  River. 

Here  his  ships  had  already  landed  stores  for  his  supply,  for 
the  river  waa  now  open  as  far  as  the  Confederate  defences  at 
Fort  Darling.  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  had  been  captured  by  the 
10,000  men  who  formed  the  garrison  of  Fortress  Monroe.  No 
resistance  had  been  offered,  as  all  the  Confederate  troops  had 
been  concentrated  for  the  defence  of  Richmond.  AVhen  Norfolk 
was  captured  the  Merrimac  steamed  out  to  make  her  way  out 
of  the  river;  but  the  water  was  low,  and  the  pilot  declared 
that  she  could  not  be  taken  up.  Consequently  she  was  set  on 
fire  and  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  and  thus  the  main  obstacle 
to  the  advance  of  the  Federal  fleet  was  removed. 

They  had  advanced  as  far  as  Fort  Darling,  and  the  ironclad 
gunboats  had  engaged  the  batteries  there.  Their  shot,  however, 
did  little  damage  to  the  defenders  upon  the  lofty  bluffs,  while 
the  shot  from  the  batteries  so  injured  the  gunboats  that  the 
attempt  to  force  the  passage  was  abandoned.  While  falling 
back  to  a  place  called  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  James  River, 
the  Federals  were  attacked  by  the  Confederates,  but  after 
desperate  fighting  on  both  si<les,  lasting  for  five  days,  they 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  from  the  Chickahominy  with  a  loss  of 
fifty  guns,  thousands  of  small  arms,  and  the  loss  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  stores. 
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All  idea  of  a  further  advance  against  Richmond  was  for  the 
present  abandoned.  President  Lincoln  had  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  plan,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  army  was 
moved  round  to  join  the  force  under  General  Pope,  which  was 
now  to  march  upon  Richmond  from  the  north. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Federal  advance  to  the  time 
when,  beaten  and  dicririted,  they  regained  the  James  River, 
Vincent  Wingfield  had  seen  little  of  his  family.  The  Federal 
lines  had  at  one  time  been  within  a  mile  of  the  Orangery.  The 
slaves  had  some  days  before  been  all  sent  into  the  interior,  and 
Mrs.  Wingfield  and  her  daughters  had  moved  into  Richmond, 
where  they  joined  in  the  work,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  ladies 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  devoted  themselves,  of  attend- 
ing to  the  wounded,  of  whom,  while  the  fighting  was  going  on, 
long  trains  arrived  every  day  at  the  city. 

Vincent  himself  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  fighting. 
Magruder's  division  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  first  attack 
upon  M^Clellan's  force;  and  although  it  had  taken  a  share  in 
the  subsequent  severe  fighting,  Vincent  had  been  occupied  in 
carrying  messages  from  the  general  to  the  leaders  of  the  other 
divisions,  and  had  only  once  or  twice  come  under  the  storm  of 
fire  to  which  the  Confederates  were  exposed  as  they  plunged 
through  the  morasses  to  attack  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  it  was 
certain  that  the  attack  was  finally  abandoned,  and  that  M'^Clel- 
lan's  troops  were  being  withdrawn  to  strengthen  Pope's  army, 
Vincent  resigned  his  appointment  as  aide-de-camp,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  7th  Virginian  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Orange, 
where  it  was  facing  the  Federal  cavalry.  Major  Ashley  had 
fallen  while  protecting  the  passage  of  Jackson's  division  when 
hard  pressed  by  one  of  the  Federal  armies  in  Western  Virginia. 

No  action  in  the  war  had  been  more  brilliant  than  the 
manner  in  which  Stonewall  Jackson  had  bafHed  the  two 
armies — each  greatly  superior  in  force  to  his  own — that  had 
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been  specially  appointed  to  destroy  him  if  possible,  or  at  any 
rate  to  prevent  his  withdiawing  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
and  marching  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Confederate  capital. 
His  troops  had  marched  almost  day  and  night,  without  food, 
and  depending  entirely  upon  such  supplies  as  they  could  obtain 
from  the  scattered  farmhouses  tliey  passed. 

Although  Richmond  was  for  the  present  safe,  the  prospect 
of  the  Confederates  was  by  no  means  bright.  New  Orleans 
had  been  captured ;  the  blockade  of  the  other  ports  was  now  so 
strict  that  it  was  dilKcult  in  the  extreme  for  a  vessel  to  make 
her  way  in  or  out;  and  the  Northerners  had  placed  flotillas  of 
gunboats  on  the  rivers,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  were  gradually 
making  their  way  into  the  heart  of  several  of  the  States. 

"Are  you  thinking  of  going  out  to  the  Orangery  again  soon, 
mother?"  Vincent  asked  on  the  evening  before  setting  out «  m 
the  march  north. 

"  I  think  not,  Vincent.  There  is  so  much  to  do  in  the  hos- 
pitals here  that  I  cannot  leave.  1  should  be  ashamed  to  be  liv- 
ing in  luxury  at  the  Orangery  with  the  girls  while  other  women 
are  giving  up  their  whole  time  nursing  the  wounded.  Besides, 
although  I  do  not  anticipate  that  after  the  wi;y  they  have  been 
hurled  back  the  Northerners  will  try  again  for  some  time,  now 
they  are  in  possession  of  Harrison's  Landing  they  can  at  any 
moment  advance.  Besides,  it  is  not  pleasant  being  obliged  to 
turn  out  of  one's  house  and  leave  everything  to  their  mercy. 
I  wrote  yesterday  to  Pearson  to  bring  the  slaves  back  at  once 
and  take  up  the  work,  and  I  shall  go  over  occasionally  to  see 
that  everything  is  in  order;  but  at  any  rate  for  a  time  we  will 
stop  here." 

"  I  think  that  is  best,  mother.  Certainly  I  should  feel  more 
comfortable  knowing  that  you  are  all  at  Richmond  than  alone 
out  there." 

"We  should  be  no  worse  off  than  thouf^ands  of  ladies  all 
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over  the  State,  Vincent.  There  are  whole  districts  whore  every 
white  capable  of  using  a  gun  has  gone  to  the  war,  leaving 
nothing  but  women  and  slaves  behind,  and  we  have  not  heard 
of  a  single  case  in  which  there  has  been  trouble.'' 

"Certainly  there  is  no  chance  of  trou))le  with  your  slaves, 
mother;  but  in  some  of  the  other  plantations  it  may  not  be  so. 
At  any  rate  the  quiet  conduct  of  the  slaves  everywhere  is  the 
very  best  answer  that  could  be  given  to  the  accusations  that 
liave  been  made  as  to  their  cruel  treatment.  At  present  the 
whole  of  the  property  of  the  slave-owners  throughout  the 
Southern  States  is  at  their  mercy,  and  they  might  burn,  kill, 
and  destroy;  and  yet  in  no  single  instance  have  they  risen 
against  what  are  called  their  oppressors,  even  when  the  Federals 
have  been  close  at  hand. 

"Please  keep  your  eye  on  Dinah,  mother.  I  distrust  that 
fellow  Jackson  so  tlioroughly  that  I  believe  him  capable  of 
having  her  carried  off  and  smuggled  away  somewhere  down 
south,  and  sold  there  if  he  saw  a  chance.  I  wish,  instead  of 
sending  her  to  the  Orangery,  you  would  keep  her  as  one  of 
your  servants  here." 

"I  will  if  you  wish  it,  Vincent;  but  I  cannot  believe  for  a 
moment  that  this  Jackson  or  anyone  else  would  venture  to 
meddle  with  any  of  my  slaves." 

"Perhaps  not,  mother;  but  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
Anyhow,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  she  is  with  you.  Young 
Jackson  will  be  away,  for  I  know  he  is  in  one  of  Stuart's 
troops  of  horse,  though  I  have  never  happened  to  run  against 
him  since  the  war  began." 

The  firing  had  hardly  ceased  before  Harrison's  Landing,  when 
General  Jackson,  with  a  force  of  about  15,000  men,  composed 
of  his  own  division,  now  commanded  by  General  Winder, 
General  Ewell's  division,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  General  Hill, 
started  for  the  Rapidan  to  check  General  Pope,  who,  plunder- 
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ing  and  wasting  the  country  as  he  advanced,  was  marchinji 
south,  his  object  being  to  reach  (JordonsviUe,  wliere  h(^  would 
cut  the  line  of  railway  connecting  lliclnnond  witli  Western 
Virginia-  Vincent  was  glad  tliat  tlic  regiment  to  which  ho  had 
been  appointed  would  be  under  .Jackson's  command,  and  that 
he  would  be  campaigning  again  with  his  old  division,  whidi 
consisted  largely  of  Virginian  troops  and  contained  so  many  of 
his  old  friends. 

With  Jackson,  too,  he  was  certain  to  be  engaged  in  stirriu;^' 
service,  for  that  general  ever  kept  his  troops  ujmn  the  march, 
striking  blows  where  least  expected,  and  traversing  such  an 
extent  of  country  by  rai)id  marches  that  he  and  his  division 
seemed  to  the  enemy  to  be  almost  ubi(iuitous. 

It  was  but  a  few  hours  after  he  received  his  appointment  that 
Vincent  took  train  from  Kichmond  to  Gordonsville,  Dan  being 
in  the  horse-box  with  Wildtire  in  the  rear  of  the  train.  His 
regiment  was  encamped  a  mile  or  two  away,  and  he  at 
once  rode  on  and  reported  himself  to  Colonel  Jones,  who  com- 
manded it. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  you  with  me,  sir,"  the  colonel  said. 
"I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  fathei-,  and  am  an  old 
friend  of  your  mother's  famil}'.  As  you  were  in  Ashley's  horse 
and  have  been  serving  on  Magruder's  start',  you  are  well  up  in 
your  duties;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  that  the  vacancy  has 
been  filled  up  by  one  who  knows  his  work  instead  of  a  raw- 
hand.  We  have  had  a  brush  or  two  already  with  the  enemy; 
but  at  present  we  are  watching  each  other,  waiting  on  both 
sides  till  the  generals  have  got  their  infantry  to  the  front  in 
readiness  for  an  advance.  Jackson  is  waiting  for  Hiil's  division 
to  come  up,  and  I  believe  Pope  is  expecting  great  reinforce- 
ments from  M'^Clellan." 

A  few  days  later  Colonel  Jones  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of 
the  pickets  posted  on  the  Rapidan,  but  before  reaching  Orange 
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a  gentleman  rode  up  at  full  speed  and  informed  them  that  the 
enemy  wt-re  in  possession  of  that  town.  Colonel  .lones  divided 
his  regiment  into  two  jjarts,  and  with  one  clnirged  the  Federal 
cavalry  in  the  main  street  of  Orange,  while  the  other  portion 
of  the  regiment,  under  Major  Marshall,  attack(Ml  them  on  the 
Hank.  After  a  sharp  fight  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the 
place;  but  they  brought  up  laige  reinforcements,  and,  pouring 
in  a  heavy  tire,  attacked  the  town  on  both  sides,  and  the  Con- 
federates had  to  fall  back.  But  they  made  another  stand  a 
little  way  out  of  the  town,  and  drove  back  the  Federal  cavalry 
who  were  pressing  them. 

Although  the  fight  liad  been  but  a  short  one  the  losses  in 
the  cavalry  ranks  had  been  serious.  Colonel  Jones,  while 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  men,  had  received  a  sabre-wound, 
and  Major  Marshall  was  taken  prisoner. 

Five  days  later,  on  the  7th  of  August,  Jackson  received  cer- 
tain intelligence  that  General  Burnside,  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  M'^Clellan's  force,  had  embarked,  and  was  on  the 
way  to  join  Pope.  He  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  once, 
and  marched  with  his  entire  force  from  Gordonsville  for  Barnett 
Ford  on  the  Kapidan. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  the  cavalry  crossed  the  river  and 
attacked  and  routed  a  body  of  Federal  cavalry  on  the  road  to 
Culpepper  Court-house.  On  the  following  day  Jackson  came 
up  with  his  infantry  to  a  point  about  8  miles  from  Culpepper, 
where  Pope's  army,  32,000  strong,  were  stationed  upon  the 
crest  of  a  hill.  General  E well's  division,  which  was  the  only 
one  then  up,  at  once  advanced,  and,  after  a  severe  artillery 
fight,  gained  a  point  on  a  hill  where  his  guns  could  command 
the  enemy's  position. 

Jackson's  division  now  came  up,  and  as  it  was  moving  into 
position  General  Winder  was  killed  by  a  shell.  For  some  hours 
Jackson  did  not  attempt  to  advance,  as  Hill's  division  had  not 
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come  up.  Encoiirageil  by  tin's  (IcLay,  the  enemy  at  five  o'cloclv 
in  the  afternoon  took  the  offensive  and  advanced  through  some 
corn-fiehls  lying  between  the  two  armies  and  attacked  Ewell's 
division  on  the  Confederate  right;  while  shortly  afterwards 
they  fell  with  overwhelming  strength  on  Jackson's  left,  and, 
attacking  it  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  drove  it  1  ack,  and  pressed 
upon  it  with  such  force  that  the  day  appeared  lost 

At  this  moment  Jackson  himself  rode  down  among  the 
confused  and  wavering  troops,  and  by  his  voice  and  example 
rallied  them.  At  tlie  same  moment  the  old  Stonewall  Brigade 
came  up  at  a  run  and  poured  their  fire  into  the  advancing 
enemy.  Jackson  led  the  troops  he  had  rallied  forward.  Tlie 
Stonewall  Brigade  fell  upon  the  enemy's  flank  and  drove  them 
back  with  terrible  slaughter.  Other  brigades  came  up,  and 
there  was  a  general  charge  along  the  whole  Confederate  line, 
and  the  Federals  were  driven  back  a  mile  beyond  the  position 
they  had  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight  to  the 
shelter  of  some  thick  woods.  400  prisoners  were  taken  and 
over  5000  small-arms. 

The  battle  was  known  as  Cedar  Run,  and  it  completely 
checked  Pope's  advance  upon  Richmond.  The  troops  were  too 
much  exhausted  to  follow  up  their  victory,  but  Jackson  urged 
them  to  press  forward.  They  moved  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
advance,  and  tlien  found  themselves  so  strongly  opposed  that 
Jackson,  believing  that  the  enemy  must  have  received  rein- 
forcements, halted  his  men.  Colonel  Jones  was  sent  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  and  discovered  that  a  large  force  had  joined  the 
enemy. 

For  two  days  Jackson  remained  on  the  field  he  had  won; 
his  troops  had  been  busy  in  burying  the  dead,  in  collecting 
the  wounded  and  sending  them  to  the  rear,  and  in  gathering 
the  arms  thrown  away  by  the  enemy  in  their  flight.  Being 
assured  that  the  enemy  were  now  too  strong  to  be  attacked  by 
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the  force  under  his  command,  Jackson  fell  back  to  Orange 
Court-house.  There  was  now  a  few  days'  delay,  while  masses 
of  troops  were  on  both  sides  moving  towards  the  new  field  of 
action.  M^Clellan  marched  his  troojjs  across  the  James  Penin- 
sula from  Harrison's  Landing  to  Yorktown,  and  there  the 
greater  portion  were  embarked  in  transports  and  taken  up  the 
Rappahannock  to  Aquia  Creek,  landed  there,  and  marched  to 
Fredericksburg. 

Lee,  ir stead  of  attacking  M^Clellan  on  his  march  across  the 
peninsula,  determined  to  take  his  army  north  at  once  to  join 
Jackson  and  attack  Pope  before  he  was  joined  by  M^'Clellan's 
army.  But  Pope,  although  already  largely  reinforced,  retired 
hastily  and  took  up  a  new  position  so  strongly  fortified  that  he 
could  not  be  attacked.  General  Stuart  had  come  up  with  Lee, 
and  was  in  command  of  all  the  cavalry. 

"We  shall  see  some  work  nov/,"  was  the  remark  round  the 
fires  of  the  7th  Virginian  Cavalry.  Hitherto,  although  they 
had  been  several  times  engaged  with  the  Federals,  they  had 
been  forced  to  remain  for  the  most  part  inactive  owing  to  the 
vast  superiority  in  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry;  but  now  that 
Stuart  had  come  up  they  felt  certain  that,  whatever  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  there  woulu  soon  be  some  dashing  work  to 
be  done. 

Except  when  upon  actual  duty  the  strict  lines  of  military 
discipline  were  much  relaxed  among  the  cavalry,  the  troopers 
being  almost  all  the  sons  of  farmers  and  planters  and  of  equal 
social  rank  with  their  officers,  many  of  whom  were  their  per- 
sonal friends  or  relatives.  Several  of  Vincent's  schoolfellows 
were  in  the  ranks,  two  or  three  of  them  were  fellow  officers, 
and  these  often  gathered  together  round  a  camp  fire  and  chatted 
over  old  school-days  and  mutual  friends. 

Many  of  these  had  already  fallen,  for  the  Virginian  regiments 
of  Stonewall  Jackson's  brigade  had  been  terribly  thinned;  but 
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the  loss  of  so  many  friends  and  the  knowledge  that  their  own 
turn  might  come  next  did  not  suffice  to  lessen  the  high  spirits 
of  the  young  fellows.  The  hard  work,  the  rough  life,  the 
exposure  and  hardship,  had  braced  and  invigorated  them  ail, 
and  they  were  attaining  a  far  more  vigorous  manhood  than 
they  would  ever  have  possessed  had  they  grown  up  in  uie 
somewhat  sluggish  and  enervating  life  led  by  young  planters. 

Many  of  these  young  men  hud,  until  the  campaign  began, 
never  done  half  an  hour's  hard  work  in  their  lives.  They  had 
been  waited  upon  by  slaves,  and  their  only  exercise  had  been 
riding.  For  nionths  now  they  had  almost  lived  in  the  saddle, 
had  slejjt  in  the  open  air,  and  bad  thought  themselves  lucky 
if  they  could  obtain  a  sutiicient  meal  of  the  roughest  food  to 
satisf}^  their  hunger  once  a  day.  In  this  respect,  however,  the 
cavalry  were  better  olf  than  their  comiadcs  of  the  infantry, 
for,  scouting  as  they  did  in  small  parties  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  they  were  sure  of  a  meal  and  a  hearty  welcome 
whenever  they  could  spare  time  to  stop  for  half  an  hour  at 
the  house  of  a  farmer. 

"it's  a  glorious  life,  Wingfield!  When  we  chatted  over  the 
future  at  school  we  never  dreamt  of  such  a  life  as  this,  though 
some  of  us  did  talk  of  entering  the  army;  but  even  then  an 
occasional  skirmish  with  Indians  was  the  limit  of  our  ideas." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  glorious  life!"  Vincent  agreed.  "I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  exciting.  Of  couise,  there  is  the  risk 
of  being  shot,  but  someliow  one  never  seems  to  think  of  that 
There  is  always  something  to  do  and  to  think  about,  from  the 
time  one  starts  on  a  scout  at  daybreak  to  that  when  one  lies 
down  at  night  one's  senses  are  on  the  stretch.  Besides,  we 
are  fighting  in  defence  of  our  country  and  not  merely  as  a 
profession,  though  I  don't  suppose,  after  all,  that  makes  much 
difference  when  one  is  once  in  for  it.  As  far  as  I  have  read 
all  soldiers  enjoy  campaigning,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  make 
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hrty  difference  to  them  who  are  the  foe  or  what  they  are  fight- 
ins:  about.  But  I  should  like  to  feel  a  little  more  sure  that  we 
shpU  win  in  the  long  run." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  indignant  protests  against  there  being 
any  possible  doubts  as  to  the  issue. 

"  Why,  we  have  thrashed  them  every  time  we  have  met 
them,  Wingfield." 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  Vincent  said.  "Here  in  Virginia 
we  have  held  our  own,  and  more  than  held  it.  We  have  beat 
back  Scott  and  M'^Clellan,  and  now  we  have  thrashed  Pope;  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  has  won  a  dozen  battles  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. But  you  must  remember  that  in  other  parts  they  are 
gradually  closing  in;  all  the  ports  not  already  taken  are  closely 
blockaded.  They  are  pushing  all  along  the  lines  of  the  great 
rivers;  and  worst  of  all,  they  can  fill  up  their  vacancies  with 
Irishmen  and  Germans,  and  as  fast  as  one  army  disappears 
another  takes  its  place.  I  believe  we  shall  beat  them  again 
and  again,  and  shall  prove,  as  we  have  proved  before,  that  one 
Southerner  fighting  for  home  and  liberty  is  more  than  a  match 
for  two  hired  Germans  or  Irishmen,  even  with  a  good  large 
sprinkling  of  Yankees  among  them.  But  in  the  long  run  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  shall  win,  for  they  can  go  on  putting  big 
armies  into  the  field,  while  some  day  we  must  get  used  up. 

"Of  course  it  is  possible  that  we  may  some  day  capture  Wash- 
ington, and  that  the  North  may  get  weary  of  the  tremendous 
drain  of  money  and  men  caused  by  their  attempt  to  conquer 
MS.  I  hope  it  may  be  so,  for  I  should  like  to  think  that 
we  should  win  in  the  long  run.  I  never  feel  any  doubt  about 
our  winning  a  battle  when  we  begin.  My  only  fear  is  that  we 
may  get  used  up  before  the  North  are  tired  of  it." 

"I  did  not  expect  to  hear  you  talk  so,  Wingfield,  for  you 
always  seem  to  be  in  capital  si)irits." 

"I  am  in  capital  spirits,"  Vincent  replied,  "and  ready  to 
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fight  again  and  again,  and  always  confident  we  shall  lick  the 
Yankees;  the  fact,  that  I  have  a  doubt  whether  in  the  long 
run  we  shall  outlast  them  does  not  interfere  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  my  comfort  at  present.  I  am  very  sorry  though 
that  this  fellow  Pope  is  carrying  on  the  war  so  brutally  in- 
stead of  in  the  manner  in  which  General  M'^Clellan  and  the 
other  commanders  have  waged  it.  His  proclamation  that  the 
army  must  subsist  upon  the  country  it  passes  through  gives  a 
direct  invitation  to  the  soldiers  to  i)iliage,  and  his  order  that 
all  farmers  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Union  are  to  be 
driven  from  their  homes  and  sent  down  south  means  ruin  to 
all  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  this 
part  of  Virginia  who  is  not  heartily  with  us." 

"  I  hear,"  one  of  the  other  officers  said,  "  that  a  prisoner 
who  was  captured  this  morning  says  that  Pope  already  sees 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  that  he  yesterday  issued  a 
fresh  order  saying  that  the  proclamation  was  not  meant  to 
authorize  pillage.  He  finds  that  the  inhabitants  who  before, 
whatever  their  private  sentiments  were,  maintained  a  sort  of 
neutrality,  are  now  hostile,  that  they  drive  off  their  cattle  into 
the  woods,  and  even  set  fire  to  their  stacks,  to  prevent  any- 
thing from  being  carried  off  by  the  Yanks;  and  his  troops 
find  the  roads  broken  up  and  bridges  destroyed  and  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way." 

"  It  does  not  always  pay — even  in  war — to  be  brutal.  I  am 
glad  to  see  he  has  found  out  his  mistake  so  soon,"  another 
officer  said.  "M^CIellan  waged  war  like  a  gentleman;  and  if 
blackguards  are  to  be  allowed  to  carry  fire  and  sword  througli 
the  land  they  will  soon  find  it  is  a  game  that  two  can  plaj'  at, 
and  matters  will  become  horribly  embittered." 

"We  shall  never  do  that,"  Vincent  said.  "Our  generals 
are  all  gentlemen,  and  Lee  and  Jackson  and  many  others  are 
true  Christians  as  w  Jl  as  true  soldiers,  and  I  am  sure  they 
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will  never  countenance  that  on  our  side  whatever  the  Nor- 
therners may  do.  We  are  ready  to  fight  the  hordes  of  Yankees 
and  Germans  and  Irishmen  as  often  as  they  advance  against 
us,  but  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  would  fire  a  homestead  or 
ill  treat  defenceless  men  and  women.  It  is  a  scandal  that  such 
brutalities  are  committed  by  the  ruffians  who  call  them.selves 
Southerners.  The  guerrillas  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee  are 
**qually  bad  whether  on  our  side  or  the  other,  and  if  I  were 
the  president  I  would  send  down  a  couple  of  regiments,  and 
hunt  down  the  fellows  who  bring  dishonour  on  our  cause.  If 
the  South  cannot  free  herself  without  the  aid  of  ruffians  of  this 
kind  she  had  better  lay  down  her  arms  at  once." 

"Bravo,  Wingfieldl  Spoken  like  a  knight  of  chivalry!" 
one  of  the  others  laughed.  *'  But  many  of  these  bands  have 
done  good  nevertheless.  They  have  kept  the  enemy  busy  there, 
and  occupied  the  attention  of  a  very  large  force  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  in  the  woods  yonder  with  Pope.  I  agree 
with  you,  it  would  be  better  if  the  whole  thing  were  fought 
out  with  large  armies,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  bo  said  for 
these  bands  you  are  so  severe  upon.  They  are  composed  of 
men  who  have  been  made  desperate  by  seeing  their  farms 
harried  and  their  buildings  burnt  by  the  enemy.  They  have 
been  denounced  as  traitors  by  their  neighbours  on  the  other 
side,  and  if  they  retaliate  I  don't  know  that  they  are  to  be  alto- 
gether blamed.  I  know  thai  if  my  place  at  home  were  burnt 
down  and  my  people  ir.sulted  and  ill-treated  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  set  off  to  avenge  it." 

"So  would  I,"  Vincent  agreed,  "but  it  should  be  upon  those 
who  did  the  wrong,  not  upon  innocent  people.' 

"That  is  all  very  well,  but  if  the  other  side  destroy  your 
people's  farms,  it  is  only  by  showing  them  that  two  can  play 
at  the  game  that  you  can  malce  them  olisurve  the  laws  of  war. 
I  grant  it  would  be  very  much  better  that  no  such  thing 
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should  take  place;  but  if  the  Northerners  begin  this  sort  of 
work  they  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  retaliation.  Anyhow, 
I  am  glad  that  I  am  an  officer  in  the  7th  Virginians  and  not 
a  guerrilla  leader  in  Missouri.  Well,  all  this  talking  is  dry 
work.     Has  no  one  got  a  full  canteen'?" 

"I  have,"  Vincent  said.  "Dan  managed  to  buy  a  gallon  of 
rum  at  a  farmhouse  yesterday.  I  think  the  farmer  was  afraid 
that  the  enemy  might  be  paying  him  a  visit  before  many  days, 
and  thought  it  best  to  get  rid  of  his  spirits.  Anyhow,  Dan 
got  the  keg  at  ordinary  city  prices,  as  well  as  that  couple  of 
fine  turkeys  he  is  just  bringing  along  for  our  supper.  So  you 
had  better  each  get  your  ration  bread  and  fall  to." 

There  was  a  cheer  as  Dan  placed  the  turkeys  down  in  the 
centre  of  the  gfoup,  and  soon  the  whole  party,  using  their 
bread  as  plates,  fell  to  upon  them,  and  afterwards  joined  in 
many  a  merry  song,  while  Dan  handed  round  the  jar  of  spirits. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


A  PRISONER. 


HE  party  round  the  fire  were  just  about  to  disperse 
when  the  captain  of  Vincent's  troop  approached. 
He  took  the  horn  of  si>iiits  and  water  that  Vincent 
held  up  to  him  and  tossed  it  off. 

"That  is  a  stirrup-cup,  Wingficld." 

"What!  are  we  for  duty,  Ca})tain'?"  Vincent  asked  as  he  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"Yes;  our  troop  and  Harpers  are  to  muster.  Get  the  men 
together  quietly.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  business;  each  of  the 
regiments  furnish  other  troops,  and  I  believe  Stuart  himself 
takes  the  command." 

"That  sounds  like  work,  indeed,"  Vincent  said.  "I  will  get 
the  troop  together,  sir." 

"There  are  to  be  no  trumpet  calls,  Wingfield;  we  are  to  get 
off  as  quietly  as  possible." 

Most  of  the  men  were  already  fast  asleep,  but  as  soon  as 
they  learnt  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  active  work  all  were 
full  of  life  and  animation.  The  girths  of  the  saddles  were 
tightened,  swords  buckled  on,  and  revolvers  carefully  examined 
before  being  placed  in  the  holsters.  Many  of  the  men  carried 
repeating  rifles,  and  the  magazines  were  filled  before  these  were 
slung  across  the  riders'  shoulders. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  three  troops  were  mounted  and  in 
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readiness  for  a  start,  and  almost  directly  afterwards  Colonel 
Jones  himself  rode  up  and  took  the  command.  A  thrill  of 
satisfaction  ran  through  the  men  as  he  did  so,  for  it  was  cer- 
tain that  he  would  not  himself  be  going  in  command  of  the 
detachment  unless  the  occasion  was  an  inipoitant  one.  For  a 
few  minutes  no  move  was  made. 

"I  suppose  the  others  are  going  to  join  us  here,"  Vincent 
said  to  the  officer  next  him. 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  replied.  "We  lie  in  the  middle  of  the 
cavalry  brigade  with  two  regiments  each  side  of  us,  so  it  is 
likely  enough  this  is  the  gathering  place.  Yes,  I  can  hear  the 
tramping  of  horses." 

"  And  I  felt  a  spot  of  rain,"  Vincent  said.  "  It  has  been 
lightening  for  some  time.     I  fear  we  are  in  for  a  wet  ride." 

The  contingent  from  the  other  regiments  soon  arrived,  and 
just  as  the  last  came  up  General  Stuart  himself  appeared  and 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  party,  now  some  500  strong. 
Short  as  the  time  had  been  since  Vincent  felt  the  first  drop, 
the  rain  was  now  coming  down  in  torrents.  One  by  one  the 
bright  flames  of  the  fires  died  down,  and  the  darkness  became 
so  intense  that  Vincent  could  scarcely  see  the  officer  on  his 
right  hand. 

"  I  hope  the  man  who  rode  up  with  the  general,  and  is  no 
doubt  to  be  our  guide,  knows  the  country  well.  It  is  no  joke 
finding  our  way  through  a  forest  on  such  a  night  as  this." 

"I  believe  Stuart's  got  eyes  like  a  cat,"  the  officer  said. 
"Sometimes  on  a  dark  night  he  has  come  galloping  up  to  a 
post  where  I  was  in  conmiand,  when  one  could  scarcely  see 
one's  hand  before  one.  It  never  seems  to  make  any  diff'erence 
to  him,  day  or  night  he  rides  about  at  a  gallop." 

"He  trusts  his  horse,"  Vincent  said.  "That's  the  only  way 
in  the  dark.  They  can  see  a  lot  better  than  we  can,  and  if 
men  would  but  let  them  go  their  own  way  instead  of  trying  to 
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^aiide  them  they  would  seldom  run  against  anything.  The 
only  thing  is  to  lie  well  down  on  the  horse's  neck,  otherwise 
one  might  get  swept  out  of  the  saddle  by  a  bough.  It's  a 
(jucstion  of  nerve.  I  think  not  many  of  us  would  do  as  Stuart 
does,  and  trust  himself  entirely  to  his  horse's  instinct." 

The  word  was  now  passed  down  the  line  that  perfect  silence 
was  to  be  observed,  and  that  they  were  to  move  forv/ard  in 
column,  the  ranks  closing  up  as  much  as  possible  so  as  not  to 
lose  touch  of  each  other.  With  heads  bent  down,  and 
blankets  wrapped  round  them  as  cloaks,  the  cavalry  rode  off 
through  the  pouring  rain.  The  thunder  was  crashing  overhead, 
and  the  flashes  of  the  lightning  enabled  them  to  keep  their 
places  in  close  column.  They  went  at  a  rapid  trot,  and  even 
those  who  were  ready  to  charge  a  body  of  the  enemy,  however 
numerous,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  experienced  a  feel- 
ing of  nervousness  as  they  rode  on  in  the  darkness  through 
the  thick  forest  on  their  unknown  errand.  That  they  were 
going  northward  they  knew,  and  knew  also,  after  a  short  time, 
that  they  must  be  entering  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  They  saw 
no  signs  of  watch-fires,  for  these  would  long  since  have  been 
quenched  by  the  downpour.  After  half  an  hour's  brisk  riding 
all  knew  by  the  sharp  sound  of  the  beat  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
that  they  had  left  the  soft  track  through  the  forest  and  were 
now  upon  a  regular  road. 

"Thank  goodness  for  that!"  Vincent  said  in  a  low  tone  to 
his  next  neighbour.  "  I  don't  mind  a  brush  with  the  enemy, 
but  I  own  I  don't  like  the  idea  that  at  any  moment  my  brains 
may  be  knocked  out  by  the  branch  of  a  tree." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  the  other  replied;  "and  I  fancy 
every  man  felt  the  same." 

Thero  was  no  doubt  as  to  this.  Hitherto  no  sound  had  been 
heard  save  the  jingling  of  accoutrements  and  the  dull  heavy 
sound  of  the  horses'  tread;  but  now  there  could  be  heard 
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mingled  with  these  the  buzz  of  voices,  and  occasionally  a  low 
laugh.  They  were  so  accustoiued  to  wet  that  the  soaking 
scarce  inconvenienced  them.  They  were  out  of  the  forest  now, 
and  felt  sure  of  their  guide;  and  as  to  the  enemy,  they  only 
longed  to  discover  them. 

For  another  hour  the  rapid  advance  continued,  and  all  felt 
sure  that  they  must  now  have  penetrated  through  the  enemy's 
lines  and  be  well  in  his  rear.  At  last  they  heard  a  challenge 
of  sentry.  Then  Stuart's  voice  shouted,  "  Charge!"  and  at  full 
gallop  they  rode  into  the  village  at  Catlet's  Station  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Kailroad,  where  General  Pope  liad  his 
head-quarters.  Another  minute  and  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
*^he  enemy's  camp,  where  the  wildest  confusion  reigned.  The 
Federal  officers  rushed  from  their  tents  and  made  oil'  in  the 
darkness;  but  the  soldiers,  who  were  lying  on  the  line  of  rail- 
road, leapt  to  their  feet  and  opeiied  a  heavy  fire  upon  their 
invisible  foes.  Against  this  the  cavalry,  broken  up  in  the 
camp,  with  its  tents,  its  animals,  and  its  piles  of  baggage,  could 
do  little,  for  it  was  impossible  to  form  them  up  in  the  broken 
and  unknown  ground. 

The  quarters  of  Pope  were  soon  discovered;  he  himself  had 
escaped,  leaving  his  coat  and  hat  behind.  Many  of  his  officers 
were  captured,  and  in  his  quarters  were  found  a  box  of  official 
papers  which  were  invaluable,  as  among  chem  were  copies  of 
his  letters  asking  for  reinforcements,  lists  giving  the  strength 
and  position  of  his  troops,  and  other  particulars  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  Confederates.  No  time  was  lost,  as  the  firing 
would  set  the  whole  Federal  army  on  the  alert,  and  they  miglit 
find  their  retreat  cut  off.  Therefore  placing  their  prisoners  in 
the  centre,  and  taking  the  box  of  papers  with  them,  the  cavalry 
were  called  off  from  the  camp,  and  without  delay  started  on 
their  return  ride. 

They  did  not  take  the  road  by  which  they  had  come,  but 
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niaile  a  long  detour,  and  just  as  daylight  was  breaking  re-entered 
the  Confederate  lines  without  having  encoujitered  a  foe  from 
the  time  of  their  leaving  Catlet's  Station.  Short  as  their  stay 
ii)  the  camp  had  been,  few  of  the  men  had  retnrneil  enijtty- 
li;indcd.  The  Noithciii  army  was  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  excellent  food  of  all  descriptions,  forming  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  the  insurricient  rations  upon  which  the 
Confeilerate  troops  existed,  and  the  troopers  had  heli)ed  them- 
selves to  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  upon  in  the  darkness 
an  1  confusion. 

Some  rode  in  with  a  ham  slung  on  each  side  of  their  saddle, 
others  had  secured  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine  or  spirits.  Some 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  lay  hands  on  some  tins  of  coH'ee  or 
a  canister  of  tea,  luxuries  which  for  months  had  been  unknown 
to  them  save  when  they  were  ciiptured  from  the  enemy.  The 
only  article  captured  of  no  possible  utility  was  General  Pope's 
coat,  which  was  sent  to  Richmond,  where  it  was  hung  up  for 
public  inspection;  a  wag  sticking  up  a  paper  beside  it,  "This 
is  the  coat  in  which  (Jleneial  Po[)e  was  going  to  ride  in  trium}>h 
into  Richmond.  The  coat  is  here,  but  the  general  has  not  yet 
arrived." 

The  Confederates  had  lost  but  two  or  three  men  from  the 
fire  of  the  Federal  infantrv,  and  they  were  in  high  spirits  at 
the  success  of  their  raid.  No  sooner  had  (leneral  Lee  informed 
himself  of  the  contents  of  the  })apers  and  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  forces  than  he  determined  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at 
liim;  and  General  Jackson,  who  had  been  sharply  engaged 
with  the  enemy  near  Wairenton,  was  ordered  to  make  a  long 
detour,  to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  through  Thorough- 
fare Gap,  to  fall  upon  Poi)e's  rear  and  cut  his  conmiunications 
with  Washington,  and  if  possible  to  destroy  the  vast  depot  of 
stores  collected  at  Manassas. 

The  cavalry,  under  Stuart,  were  to  accompany  him.     The 
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inarcli  would  be  a  trenictidous  one,  tlie  danger  of  thus  veii 
tilling  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country  immense,  but  th(5 
results  of  such  an  expedition  would,  if  successful,  be  great;  for 
Lee  himself  was  to  advance  with  his  army  on  Pojie's  flank, 
and  there  was  therefore  a  jiossihility  of  the  utter  defeat  of  that 
general  before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  army  marching  to 
reinforce  him  from  Fredericksburg. 

It  was  on  Mondav  the  2.")th  of  Aui'ust  that  Jackson  started 
on  his  march,  ascending  the  banks  of  the  Kappahannock,  and 
crossed  the  river  at  a  ford,  dragging  his  artillery  with  difficulty 
up  the  narrow  and  rocky  roiui  beyond.  There  vas  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost,  for  if  the  news  reached  thv  nemy  the 
gorge  known  as  Thoroughfare  Gap  would  be  occupied,  and  the 
whole  object  of  the  movement  be  defeated.  Onward  the  force 
l)ushed,  pressing  on  through  fields  and  lanes  without  a  single 
halt,  until  at  night,  hungry  and  weary  but  full  of  spirit,  they 
marched  into  the  little  town  of  Salem,  twenty  miles  from  their 
starting-i)lace.  They  had  neither  waggons  nor  provisions  with 
them,  and  had  nothing  to  eat  but  some  ears  of  corn  and  green 
apples  plucked  on  the  road. 

It  was  midnight  when  they  reached  Salem,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants turned  out  in  blank  amazement  at  the  sight  of  Confe- 
derate troops  in  that  region,  and  welcomed  the  weary  soldiers 
with  the  warmest  manifestations.  At  daylight  they  were  again 
upon  the  march,  with  Stuart's  cavalry,  as  before,  out  upon  each 
flank.  Thoroughfare  (iap  was  reached,  and  found  undefend«^d, 
and  after  thirty  miles'  marching  the  exhausted  troops  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manassas.  The  men  were  faint  from 
want  of  food,  and  many  of  them  limped  along  barefooted;  but 
they  were  full  of  enthusiasm. 

Just  at  sunset,  Stuart,  riding  on  ahead,  captured  Bristoe,  a 
station  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  four  miles  from 
Manassas.    As  they  reached  it  a  train  came  along  at  full  speed. 
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ft  was  fired  at,  but  did  not  stop,  and  got  safely  through  to 
Manassas.  Two  trains  that  followed  were  captured;  but  by 
this  time  the  alarm  had  spread,  and  no  more  trains  arrived. 
Jackson  had  gained  his  point.  He  had  placed  himself  on  the 
lino  of  communication  of  the  enemy,  but  his  position  was  a 
ilangei'ous  one  indeed,  l.ee,  who  was  following  him,  was  still 
t;ii'  away.  An  army  was  marching  from  Fiederickshurg  against 
him,  another  would  l)e  despatched  from  Washington  as  soon  as 
I  he  news  of  his  presence  was  known,  and  Tope  might  turn  and 
irush  him  befoie  Lee  could  arrive  to  his  assistance. 

Worn  out  as  the  troops  were,  it  was  necessary  at  once  to 
(j;ain  possession  of  Manassas,  and  the  'J  1st  North  Carolina  and 
'jlst  (Jeorgia  volunteered  for  the  service,  and,  joined  by  Stuart 
with  a  portion  of  his  cavalry,  marched  against  it.  After  a  brief 
contest  the  place  was  taken,  the  enemy  stationed  there  being 
xW  taken  prisoners.  The  amount  of  arms  and  stoies  captured 
was  prodigious.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  250  horses,  3  loco- 
notivos,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  beef,  pork,  and 
dour,  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  public  stores  and  the  con- 
sents of  inniuncrable  sutlers'  sho[|S. 

The  sight  of  this  vast  abundance  to  starving  men  was  tan- 
talizing in  the  extreme.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  any  of  it 
away,  and  all  that  could  bo  done  was  to  liave  at  least  one  good 
meal.  The  troops  therefore  were  marched  in,  and  each  helped 
liimself  to  as  much  as  he  could  consume,  and  the  ragged  and 
barefooted  men  feasted  uj)on  tinned  salmon  and  lobsters,  cham- 
pagne and  dainties  of  every  description  forwarded  for  the  u^e 
of  officers.  Then  they  set  to  work  to  pile  the  enormous  mass 
of  stores  together  and  to  set  it  on  fire.  While  they  were 
imgaged  at  this  a  brigade  of  New  Jersey  troops  which  had 
come  out  from  Washimrton  to  save  ]\lanassas  was  attacked 
and  utterly  routed.  Ewtdl's  division  had  remained  at  Bristoe, 
vhile  those  of  Hill  and  Jackson  moved  to  Manassas,  and  in  the 
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course  of  the  afternoon  Ewell  saw  the  whole  of  Pope's  army 
inarching  aiiainst  liim. 

He  held  them  in  check  for  some  hours,  and  thus  gave  tlie 
troops  at  ]\Ianassas  time  to  destroy  comi>leteIy  the  vast  accii- 
muUitioii  of  stores,  and  when  Stuart's  cavahy,  covering  tin; 
retreat,  fell  back  at  nightfall  through  Manassas,  nothing  hut 
blackened  cinders  remained  where  the  Federal  depots  had  been 
situated.  The  blow  to  the  Northerners  was  as  heavy  as  it  was 
unexpected.  Pope  had  no  longer  either  provisions  for  In's  men 
or  forage  for  his  cattle,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but 
to  fcrce  his  way  past  Jackson  and  retire  upon  Washington. 

Jackson  had  now  the  option  of  falling  back  and  allowing  the 
enemy  to  pass,  or  of  >vithstanding  the  whole  Federal  army  with 
his  own  little  force  until  Lee  came  U}>  to  the  rescue.     He  chose 
the  latter  course,  and  took  up  a  strong  jjosition.     The  sound  of 
firing  at  Thoroughfare  (lap  was  audible,  and  he  knew  that  Loni:- 
street's  division  of  Lee's  army  was  hotly  engaged  with  a  force 
which,  now  that  it  was  too  late,  had  been  sent  to  hold  the    ^ 
gorge.     It  was  nearly  sunset  before  Pope  brought  up  his  men     | 
to  the  attack.     Jackson  did  not  stand  on  the  defeiisive,  but    | 
rushed  down  and  attacked  the  enemy — whose  object  had  been 
to  pass  the  position  and  press  on — with  such  vigour  that  at  nine 
o'clock  the}'^  fell  back. 

An  hour  later  a  horseman  rode  up  with  the  news  that  Loulj- 
street  had  passed  the  Gap  and  was  pressing  on  at  full  speed, 
and  in  the  morning  his  forces  wei'e  seen  approaching,  the 
line  they  were  taking  bringing  them  up  at  an  angle  to  Jackson's 
position.  Thus  their  formation  as  they  arrived  was  that  of  an 
open  V,  and  it  was  through  the  angle  of  this  V  that  Pojie  had 
to  force  his  way.  Before  Longstrert  could  arrive,  however,  the 
enemy  hurled  themselves  upon  Jackson,  and  for  hours  the  Con- 
federates held  t''eir  own  against  the  vast  Federal  army,  Louie- 
street's  force  being  too  far  away  to  lend  them  a  hand.    Amnui- 
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nition  failed,  and  the  soldiers  fought  with  piles  of  stones,  but 
night  fell  without  any  impression  being  made  upon  these 
veterans.  General  Lee  now  came  up  with  General  Hood's 
division,  and  hurled  this  against  the  Federals  and  drove  them 
hack.  In  the  evening  Longstreet's  force  took  up  the  position 
General  Lee  had  assigned  to  it,  and  in  the  morning  all  the 
Confederate  army  had  arrived,  and  the  battle  recommenced. 

The  struggle  was  long  and  terrible;  but  by  nightfall  every 
attack  had  been  repulsed,  and  the  Confederates,  advancing  on 
all  sides,  drove  the  Northerners,  a  broken  and  confused  crowd, 
before  them,  the  darkness  alone  saving  them  from  utter 
destruction.  Had  there  been  but  one  hour  more  of  davlight 
the  defeat  would  have  been  as  complete  as  was  that  in  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  which  had  been  fought  on  precisely  the 
same  ground.  However,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  the 
Federals  retreated  to  Centre ville,  whence  they  were  driven 
on  the  following  day. 

In  the  tremendous  fi2;htin£;  in  which  Jackson's  command 
had  for  three  long  days  been  engaged,  the  cavalry  bore  a  com- 
paratively small  part.  The  Federal  artillery  was  too  powerful 
to  permit  the  employment  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  and 
although  from  time  to  time  charges  were  made  when  an  oppor- 
tunity seemed  to  offer  itself,  the  battle  was  fought  out  by  the 
infantry  and  artillery.  When  the  end  came  Jackson's  command 
was  for  a  time  hors  de  combat.  During  the  long  two  days' 
march  they  had  at  least  gathered  corn  and  apples  to  sustain 
life;  but  during  these  three  days'  fighting  they  had  had  no 
food  whatever,  and  many  were  so  weak  that  they  could  no 
lonirei-  march. 

They  had  done  all  that  was  possible  for  men  to  do;  had  for 
two  days  withstood  the  attack  of  an  enemy  of  five  times  their 
numbers,  and  had  on  the  final  day  borne  their  full  share  in  the 
great  struggle,  but  now  the  greater  part  could  do  no  more, 
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tlionsaiids  of  men  were  nnalile  to  drag  tlieinsnlves  a  step  further! 
and  Lee's  army  was  reduced  in  strength  for  the  time  by  nearl}! 
20,000  men.  All  these  afterwards  rejoined  it;  some  as  soon  as- 
they  recovered  limped  away  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranki 
again,  others  made  tlieir  way  to  the  depot  at  Warrenton,  where! 
Lee  had  ordered  that  all  unable  to  accompany  his  force  should! 
rendezvous  until  he  returned  and  they  were  able  to  rejoin  theirl 


regiments. 


Jackson  marched  away  and  laid  siege  to  Harper's  Ferry,  an 
important  depot  garrisoned  by  11,000  men,  who  were  forced! 
to  surrender  jnst  as  M*'Clellan  with  a  fresh  army,  100,000  strong, 
which  was  pressing  forward  to  its  succour,  arrived  within  a 
day's  march.  As  soon  as  Jackson  had  taken  the  place  he  hur- 
ried away  with  his  troops  to  join  Lee,  who  was  facing  the  enemy 
at  the  Antietam  river.  Here  upon  the  following  day  another 
terrible  battle  was  fought;  the  Confederates,  though  but 
39,000  strong,  re])ulsin'jj  every  attack  by  the  Federals,  and 
drivinc;  them  with  terrible  slauditer  back  aci'oss  the  river. 

Their  own  loss,  however,  had  been  very  heavy,  and  Lee 
knowing  that  he  could  ex})ect  no  assistance,  while  the  enemy 
were  constantly  receiving  reinforcements,  waited  for  a  day  to 
collect  his  wounded,  bury  his  dead,  and  send  his  stores  and 
artillery  to  the  rear,  and  then  retired  uni)ursued  across  the 
Rappahannock.  Thus  the  hard-fought  campaign  came  to  an 
end. 

Vincent  Wingfield  was  not  with  the  army  that  retired  across 
the  Rappahannock.  A  portion  of  the  cavalry  had  followed  the 
broken  Federals  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream,  and  just  as 
they  reined  in  their  horses  a  round  shot  from  one  of  the 
Federal  batteries  carried  away  his  cap,  and  he  fell  as  if  dead 
from  his  horse.  During  the  niiiht  some  of  the  Northerners 
crossed  the  stream  to  collect  and  bring  back  their  own  wounded 
who  had  fallen  near  it,  and  coining  ncross  Vincent,  and  findii'g 
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that  he  still  hreathed,  and  was  apparently  without  a  woutkI, 
they  carried  him  back  with  them  across  the  river  as  a  prisoner. 

Vincent  had  indeed  escaped  without  a  wound,  having  been 
only  stunned  by  the  passage  of  the  shot  that  had  carried  away 
his  cap,  and  missed  him  but  by  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  He 
had  begun  to  recover  consciousness  just  as  his  captors  came  up, 
and  the  action  of  carrying  him  completely  restored  him.  That 
he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Northerners  he  was  well 
aware;  but  he  was  unable  to  imagine  how  this  had  happened. 
He  remembered  that  the  Confederates  had  been,  up  to  the 
moment  when  he  fell,  comi)letely  successful,  and  he  could  only 
imagine  that  in  a  subsecjuent  attack  the  Federals  had  turned 
the  tables  upon  them. 

How  he  himself  had  fallen,  or  what  had  happened  to  him, 
he  had  no  idea.  Beyond  a  strange  feeling  of  numbness  in  the 
head  he  was  conscious  of  no  injury,  and  he  could  only  imagine 
that  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him,  and  that  he  must  have 
fallen  upon  his  head.  The  thought  that  his  favourite  horse 
was  killed  afflicted  him  almost  as  much  as  his  own  capture. 
As  soon  as  his  captors  perceived  that  their  prisoner's  con- 
sciousness had  returned  they  at  once  reported  that  an  officer  of 
Stuart's  cavalry  had  been  taken,  and  at  daybreak  next  morning 
General  M'^Clellan  on  rising  was  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and 
Vincent  was  conducted  to  his  tent. 

"You  are  unwoundcd,  sir?"  the  general  said  in  some  surprise. 

"  I  am,  general,"  Vincent  replied.  "  I  do  not  know  how  it 
happened,  but  I  believe  that  my  horse  must  have  been  shot 
under  me,  and  that  I  mr.st  have  been  thrown  and  stunned; 
however,  I  remember  nothing  from  the  moment  when  I  heard 
the  word  halt,  just  as  v;e  reached  the  side  of  the  stream,  to 
that  when  I  found  myself  being  carried  here." 

"You  belong  to  the  cavalry f 

"  Yes,  sir." 
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"Was  Lee's  force  all  engnged  yesterday?" 

**I  do  not  know,"  Vincent  said.  *'  I  only  came  up  with  Jack- 
son's division  from  Hari)cr's  Ferry  the  evening  before." 

"I  need  not  have  qnestioned  you,"  M''Ciellan  said.  "I  know 
that  Lee's  whole  army,  100,000  strong,  opposed  me  yester- 
day." 

Vincent  was  silent.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Federal 
general,  as  usual,  enormously  overrated  the  strength  of  the 
force  opposed  to  him. 

"  I  hear  that  the  whole  of  the  garrison  of  Harper's  Ferry 
were  released  on  parole  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war.  If 
you  are  ready  to  give  me  your  promise  to  the  same  etlect  I  will 
allow  you  to  return  to  your  friends;  if  not,  you  must  remain  a 
prisoner  until  you  are  regularly  exchanged." 

"I  must  do  so,  then,  general,"  Vincent  said  quietly.  "I 
could  not  return  home  and  remain  inactive  while  every  man 
in  the  South  is  fighting  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  so  I  will 
take  my  chance  of  being  exchanged." 

"I  am  sorry  you  choose  that  alternative,"  M''Ciellan  said. 
"I  hate  to  see  brave  men  imprisoned  if  only  for  a  day;  and 
braver  men  than  those  across  yonder  stream  are  not  to  be 
found.  My  officers  and  men  are  astonished.  Tiiey  seem  so 
thin  and  worn  as  to  be  scarce  able  to  lift  a  musket,  their 
clothes  are  fit  only  for  a  scarecrow,  they  are  indeed  pitiful 
objects  to  look  at;  but  the  way  in  which  they  fight  is  wonder- 
ful. I  could  not  have  believed  had  I  not  seen  it,  that  men 
could  have  charged  as  they  did  again  and  again  across  ground 
swept  by  a  tremendous  artillery  and  musketry  fire;  it  was 
wonderful!  I  can  tell  you,  young  sir,  that  even  though  you 
beat  us  we  are  proud  of  you  as  our  countrymen ;  and  I  believe 
that  if  your  General  Jackson  were  to  ride  through  our  camp 
he  would  be  cheered  as  lustily  and  heartily  by  our  men  as  he 
is  by  his  own." 
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Some  fifty  or  sixty  other  prisoners  had  been  taken;  they  had 
•  been  captured  in  the  liand-to-hand  struggle  tliat  had  taken 
place  on  some  parts  of  the  field,  having  got  separated  from 
their  corps  and  mixed  up  with  the  enemy,  and  carried  off  tlie 
,  field  witli  them  as  they  retired.  These  for  the  most  part 
accepted  the  offered  parole;  but  some  fifteen,  like  Vincent,  pre- 
ferred a  Northern  prison  to  promising  to  abstain  from  fighting 
in  defence  of  their  country,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they 
were  placed  together  in  a  tent  under  a  guard  at  the  rear  of 
the  camp. 

The  next  morning  came  the  news  that  Lee  had  fallen  back. 
There  was  exulcation  among  the  Federals,  not  unmingled 
with  a  strong  sense  of  relief;  for  the  heavy  losses  inflicted  in 
the  previous  fighting  had  taken  all  the  ardour  of  attack 
out  of  APClellan's  army,  and  they  were  glad  indeed  that  they 
were  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make  another  attempt  to  drive 
the  Confederates  from  their  position.  Vincent  was  no  less 
jileased  at  the  news.  He  knew  how  thin  were  the  ranks  of  the 
Confederato  fighting  men,  and  how  greatly  they  were  worn 
and  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  and  that,  although 
they  had  the  day  before  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  masses  of 
well-fed  Northerners,  such  tremendous  exertions  could  not 
often  be  repeated,  and  a  defeat,  with  the  river  in  their  rear, 
approachable  only  by  one  rough  and  narrow  road,  would  have 
meant  a  total  destruction  of  the  army. 

The  next  morning  Vincent  and  his  companions  were  put 
into  the  train  and  sent  to  Alexandria.  They  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  their  treatment  upon  the  way.  They  were  well 
fed,  and  after  their  starvation  diet  for  the  last  six  weeks  their 
rations  seemed  to  them  actually  luxurious.  The  Federal  troops 
in  Alexandria,  who  were  for  the  most  };art  young  recruits  who 
lio.d  just  arrived  from  the  north  and  west,  looked  with  aston- 
ishment upon  these  thin  and  ragged  men,  several  of  whom 
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were  barefooted.  Was  it  possible  tbat  such  scarecrows  a 
these  could  in  every  battle  have  driven  back  the  well-fed  ant 
cared-for  Northern  soldiers ! 

"Are  they  all  like  this?"  one  burly  young  soldier  from 
western  state  asked  their  guard. 

"  That's  them,  sir,"  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  party  re 
plied.  "Not  much  to  look  at,  are  they?  But,  by  gosh,  yoi 
should  see  them  fight!  You  wouldn't  think  of  their  loob 
then." 

"  It'  that's  soldiering,"  the  young  farmer  said  solemnly,  "tht 
sooner  I  am  back  home  again  the  better.  But  it  don't  seem 
to  me  altogether  strange  as  they  should  fight  so  hard,  because 
I  should  say  they  must  look  upon  it  as  a  comfort  to  be  killed 
rather  than  to  live  like  tliat." 

A  shout  of  laughter  from  the  prisoners  showed  the  young 
rustic  that  the  objects  of  his  pity  did  not  consider  life  to  be 
altogether  intolerable  even  under  such  circumstances,  and  he 
moved  away  meditating  on  the  discomforts  of  war,  and  upon 
the  remarks  that  would  be  made  were  ho  to  return  home  in  so 
sorrowful  a  plight  as  that  of  these  Confederate  prisoners.  ' 

"I  bargained  to  fight,"  he  said,  "and  though  I  don't  ex 
pect  I  shall  like  it,  I  sha'n't  draw  back  when  the  time  comes: 
but  as  to  being  starved  till  you  are  nigh  a  skeleton,  and  goin^; 
about  barefcjoted  and  in  such  rags  as  a  tramp  wouldn't  look  at, 
it  an't  reasonable."  And  yet,  had  he  known  it,  among  tlioso 
fifteen  prisoners  more  than  half  wert?  i)ossL'S8ors  of  wide  estates, 
and  had  been  brought  up  from  tlieii-  childhood  in  the  midst 
of  luxuries  such  as  the  young  farmer  never  dreamt  of. 

Among  many  of  the  soldiers  sympathy  took  a  more  active 
form,  and  men  pressed  forward  and  gave  packets  of  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  other  little  presents  to  them,  while  two  or  three 
pressed  rolls  of  dollar  notes  into  their  hands,  with  words  of 
rough  kindness. 
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There  an't  no  ill  feeling  in  us,  Hobs.  You  have  done  your 
work  like  men,  and  no  doubt  you  thinks  your  cause  is  right, 
just  as  we  does;  but  it's  all  over  now,  and  maybe  our  turn 
will  come  next  to  see  the  inside  of  one  of  your  prisons  down 
south.  So  we  are  just  soldiers  together,  and  can  feel  for  each 
other." 

Discipline  in  small  matters  was  never  strictly  enforced  in 
the  American  armies,  and  the  sergeant  in  charge  oflered  no 
opposition  to  the  soldiers  mingling  with  the  prisoners  as  they 
walked  along. 

Two  days  later  they  were  sent  by  railway  lo  the  great  prison 
at  Elmira,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
When  they  reachetl  the  jail  the  prisoners  were  separated, 
Vincent,  who  was  the  only  ofHcer,  being  assigned  quarters  with 
some  twenty  others  of  the  same  rank.  The  prisoners  crowded 
.  round  him  as  he  entered,  eager  to  hear  the  last  news  from  the 
front,  for  they  heard  from  their  guards  only  news  of  constant 
victories  won  by  the  Northerners ;  for  every  defeat  was  trans- 
?  formed  by  the  Northern  papers  into  a  brilliant  victory,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  shattered  remains  of  the  various  armies 
returned  to  Alexandria  to  be  re-formed  that  the  truth  gradually 
leaked  out.  Thus  Antietam  had  been  claimed  as  a  great 
Northern  victory,  for  although  M'Clellan's  troops  had  in  the 
l)attle  been  hurled  back  shattered  and  broken  across  the  river, 
two  days  afterwards  Lee  had  retired. 

One  of  the  prisoners,  who  w  as  also  dressed  in  cavalry  uniform, 

hung  back  from  the  rest,  and  going  to  the  window  looked  out 

I  while  Vincent  was  chattin<^  with   the  others.     Presently  he 

turned  round,  and  Vincent  recognized  with  surprise  his  old 

;   opponent  Jackson.      After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  walked 

across  the  room  to  him. 

"Jackson,"  he  said,  "we  have  not  been  friends  lately,  but  I 
don't  see  why  we  should  keep  up  our  quarrel  any  longer;  we 
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g(3t  on  all  riglit  at  school  together;  and  now  we  are  prisoners 
together  hero  it  would  be  foolish  to  continue  our  quarrel. 
Periiaps  we  wore  both  somewhat  to  blame  in  that  affair.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  allow  I  was,  for  one,  but  I  think  we  might  well 
put  it  all  aside  now." 

Jackson  hesitated,  and  then  took  the  hand  Vincent  held 
out  to  him. 

"That's  right,  young  follows,"  one  of  the  other  officers  said. 
"Now  that  every  Southern  gontlenuin  is  fighting  and  giving 
his  life,  if  need  be,  for  his  country,  no  one  has  a  right  to  have 
private  qiiairols  of  his  own.  Life  is  short  enough  as  it  is,  cer- 
tainly too  short  to  indulge  in  private  animosities.  A  few 
weeks  ago  we  were  fighting  side  by  side,  and  facing  death 
together;  to-day  we  are  prisoners;  a  week  hence  we  may  be 
exchanged,  and  soon  take  our  places  in  the  ranks  again.  It's 
the  duty  of  all  Southerners  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as  ill-feeling  among  our- 
selves." 

Vincent  was  not  previously  aware  that  Jackson  had  obtained 
a  commission.  He  now  learned  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  his 
comrades  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  an  officer  in 
a  skirmish  just  before  Pope  fell  back  from  the  Rappahannock, 
<ind  that  he  had  been  made  prisoner  a  few  days  afterwards  in  a 
charge  against  a  greatly  superior  body  of  Federal  cavalry. 

The  great  majority  of  the  oflicers  on  both  sides  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  chosen  by  their  comrades,  the  elec- 
tions at  first  taking  place  once  a  year.  This,  however,  was 
found  to  act  very  badly.  In  some  cases  the  best  men  in  the 
regiment  were  chosen:  but  too  often  men  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  money,  and  could  afford  to  stand  treat  and  get  in 
supplies  of  food  and  spirits,  were  elected.  The  evils  of  the 
system  were  found  so  great,  indeed,  that  it  was  gradually  aban- 
doned; but  in  cases  of  vacancies  occurring  in  the  field,  and 
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there  being  a  necessity  for  at  once  filling  them  up,  the  colonels 
of  the  regiments  had  power  to  make  appointments,  and  if  the 
choice  of  the  men  was  considered  to  be  satisfactory  their 
nominee  would  be  generally  chosen. 

In  the  case  of  tJackson,  the  colonel  had  ho'^itatod  in  con- 
firming the  choice  of  the  men.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
suspect  him  to  be  wanting  in  courage;  but  he  regarded  him  as 
one  who  shirked  his  work,  and  Vviio  won  the  votes  of  the  men 
rather  by  a  fluent  tongue  and  by  the  violence  of  his  expressions 
of  hatred  against  the  North  than  by  any  soldierly  qualities. 

Some  of  the  officers  had  been  months  in  prison,  and  they 
were  highly  indignant  at  the  delays  that  had  occurred  in 
ellecting  their  exchange.  The  South,  indeed,  would  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  some  of  their  numerous  prisoners, 
who  were  simply  an  expense  and  trouble  to  them,  and  to  get 
their  own  men  back  into  their  raidvs.  They  could  ill  spare  the 
soldiers  required  to  guard  so  large  a  number  of  prisoners,  and 
a  supply  of  food  was  in  itself  a  serious  matter. 

Thus  it  was  that  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  upon  a  good  many 
other  occasions  they  released  vast  numbers  of  prisoners  on  their 
simple  paroles  not  to  serve  again.  The  North,  however,  were 
in  no  hurry  to  make  exchange;  and  moreover,  their  hands 
were  so  full  with  their  enormous  preparations  that  they  put 
aside  all  matters  which  had  not  the  claim  of  urgency. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


THE  ESCAPE. 


HE  discipline  in  the  prison  at  Elmira  was  not 
rigorous.  The  prisoners  had  to  clean  up  the  cells, 
halls,  and  yard,  but  the  rest  of  their  time  the}' 
could  spend  as  they  liked.  Some  of  those  whose 
friends  had  money  were  able  to  live  in  comparative  luxury, 
and  to  assist  those  who  hud  no  such  resources;  for  throughout 
the  war  there  was  never  any  great  difficulty  in  passing  letters 
to  and  from  the  South.  The  line  of  fiontier  was  enormous, 
and  it  was  only  at  certain  points  that  hostilities  were  activel}' 
carried  on,  consequently  letters  and  newspapers  were  freely 
passed,  and  money  could  be  sent  in  the  same  way  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another. 

At  certain  hours  of  the  day  hawkers  and  vendors  of  such 
articles  as  were  in  most  demand  by  the  prisoners  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  yard  and  to  sell  their  wares  to  the  Confederates. 
Spirits  were  not  allowed  to  be  carried  in,  but  tobacco  and  all 
kinds  of  food  were  permitted  to  pass,  Vincent  had  at  Alex- 
andria written  a  letter  to  his  mother,  and  had  given  it  to  a  man 
who  represented  that  he  made  it  his  business  to  forward  letters 
to  an  agent  at  Kichmond,  being  paid  for  each  letter  the  sum  of 
a  dollar  on  its  delivery.  Vincent  therefore  felt  confident  that 
the  anxiety  thpt  would  be  felt  at  home  when  they  learned 
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that  he  was  among  the  missing  at  the  battle  of  Antietam 
would  be  relieved. 

He  was  fairly  supplied  with  money.  He  had,  indeed,  had 
several  hundred  dollars  with  him  at  the  time  he  was  captured; 
out  these  were  entirely  in  Confederate  notes,  for  which  he  got 
hut  half  their  value  in  Northern  paper  at  Alexandria.  He 
liimself  found  the  rations  supplied  in  the  prison  ample,  and 
was  able  to  aid  any  of  his  fellow-prisoners  in  purchasing  clothes 
to  replace  the  rags  they  wore  when  captured. 

One  day  Vincent  strolled  down  as  usual  towards  the  gate, 
where,  under  the  eye  of  the  guard,  a  row  of  rien  and  women, 
principally  negroes  and  negnisses,  were  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  their  baskets  in  front  of  them  containing  tobacco,  pipes* 
fruit,  cakes,  needles  and  thread,  buttons,  a  id  a  variety  of  other 
articles  in  demand,  while  a  number  of  prisojicrs  were  bargaining 
and  joking  with  them.  Presently  his  e\e  fell  upon  a  negro 
before  whom  was  a  great  pile  of  water-melons.  He  started  as 
he  did  so,  for  he  at  once  recognized  the  well-known  face  of 
Dan.  As  soon  as  the  negro  saw  that  his  master's  eye  had 
fallen  upon  him  he  began  loudly  praising  the  quality  of  his  fruit. 

"Here,  roassa  officer,  here  berry  fine  melyons,  ripe  and 
sweet;  no  green  trash;  dis  un  good  right  through.  Five  cents 
'^ach,  sah.     Berry  cheap  dese." 

''I  expect  they  cost  you  nothing,  Sambo,"  one  of  the  Con- 
federate soldiers  said  as  he  bought  a  melon.  "Got  a  neigh- 
bour's patch  handy,  eh?" 

Dan  grinned  at  the  joke,  and  then  selecting  another  from 
the  bottom  of  his  pile  in  the  basket,  ofi'ered  it  to  Vincent. 

"Dis  fine  fruit,  sah.     Me  sure  you  please  with  him!" 

Vincent  took  the  melon  and  handed  Dan  five  cents.  A 
momentary  glance  was  exchanged,  and  then  he  walked  away 
and  sat  down  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  yard  and  cut  open  the 
melon.     As  he  expected,  he  found  a  note  rolled  up  in  the 
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centre.  A  small  piece  of  the  rind  had  been  cut  out  and  the 
pulp  removed  for  its  reception.  The  lit  of  rind  had  then  been 
carefully  replaced  so  that  the  cut  would  not  be  noticed  without 
close  inspection.  It  was  from  one  of  his  fellow -oflicers,  and 
was  dated  the  day  after  his  capture.     He  read  as  follows: — 

"My  dear  Wingfield, — We  are  all  dch'ghted  this  afternoon  to 
hear  that  instead,  as  we  had  believed,  of  your  being  knocked  on 
the  Ijead  you  are  a  prisoner  among  the  Yanks.  Several  of  us 
noticed  you  fall  just  as  we  halted  at  the  river,  and  we  all 
thought  that  from  the  way  in  which  you  fell  you  had  been 
shot  through  the  head  or  heart.  However,  there  was  no  time 
to  inquire  in  that  territic  storm  of  .shot  and  shell.  In  the 
morning  when  the  burying  parties  went  down  we  could  fiud  no 
signs  of  you,  although  we  knew  almost  to  a  foot  where  you 
had  fallen. 

"We  could  only  conclude  at  last  that  you  had  been  carried 
off  in  the  night  by  the  Yanks,  and  as  they  '  -uld  haidly  take 
the  trouble  of  carrying  off  a  dead  body,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  you  miglit  after  all  be  alive.  So  the  colonel  went  to 
Lee,  who  at  once  sent  a  trumpeter  with  a  flag  down  to  the 
river  to  inquire,  and  we  were  all  mightily  pleased,  as  you  may 
imagine,  when  he  came  back  with  the  news  that  you  were  not 
only  a  prisoner,  but  unwounded,  having  been  only  stunned  in 
some  way.  From  the  way  you  fell  we  suppose  a  round  shot 
must  have  grazed  your  head;  at  least  that  is  the  only  way  we 
can  account  for  it. 

"Your  horse  came  back  unhurt  to  the  troop,  aiid  will  be  well 
cared  for  until  you  rejoin  us,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  long. 
Your  boy  kept  the  camp  awake  last  night  with  his  bowlings, 
and  is  at  present  almost  out  of  his  mind  with  delight.  He  tells 
me  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  slip  across  the  line:,  and  make 
his  way  as  a  runaway  to  Alexandria,  where  you  will,  of  course, 
be  taken  in  the  first  place.     He  says  he's  got  some  money  of 
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yours;  but  I  have  insisted  on  his  taking  another  fifty  dollars, 
which  you  can  repay  me  when  we  next  meet.  As  he  will  not 
have  to  ask  for  work,  he  may  escape  the  usual  lot  of  runaways, 
who  are  generally  pounced  upon  and  set  to  work  on  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Alexandria  and  Washington. 

"He  intends  to  find  out  what  prison  you  are  taken  to,  and 
to  follow  you,  with  some  vague  idea  of  being  able  to  aid  you  to 
escape.  As  he  cannot  write,  he  has  asked  me  to  write  this 
letter  to  you,  telling  you  what  his  idea  is.  He  wi.i  give  it  to 
you  when  he  finds  an  opportunity,  and  he  wishes  you  to  give 
him  an  answer,  making  any  suggestion  that  may  occur  to  you 
as  to  the  best  way  of  his  setting  about  it.  He  says  that  he 
shall  make  acquaintances  among  the  negroes  north,  and  will 
find  some  one  who  will  read  your  note  to  him  and  write  you 
an  answer.  I  have  told  him  that  if  he  is  caught  at  the  game 
he  is  likely  to  be  inside  a  prison  a  bit  longer  than  you  are, 
even  if  worse  doesn't  befall  him.  However,  he  makes  light 
of  this,  and  is  bent  upon  carrying  out  his  plans,  and  I  can  only 
hope  he  will  succeed. 

"I  have  just  hea'd  that  we  shall  fall  back  across  the 
Rappahannock  to-morrow,  and  I  imagine  there  will  not  be 
much  hard  fighting  again  until  spring,  long  before  which  I 
hope  you  will  be  in  your  place  among  us  again.  We  lost 
twenty-three  men  and  two  officers  (Ketler  and  Sumner)  yester- 
day. Good-bye,  old  fellow!  I  need  not  say  keep  up  your 
spirits,  for  that  you  are  pretty  sure  to  do. — Yours  truly, 

"James  Sinclair." 

After  the  first  start  at  seeing  Dan,  Vincent  was  scarcely 
surprised,  for  he  had  often  thoui^lit  over  what  the  boy  would 
do,  and  had  fancied  that  while,  if  he  supposed  him  dead,  he 
would  go  straight  back  to  the  Orangery,  it  was  quite  possible 
that,  should  he  hear  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  Dan  might  take  it 
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into  his  head  to  endeavour  to  join  him.  As  to  his  making  his 
escape,  that  did  not  appear  to  be  a  very  difficult  undertaking 
now  that  he  had  a  friend  outside.  The  watch  kept  up  was 
not  a  very  vigilant  one,  for  such  numbers  of  prisoners  were 
taken  on  both  sides  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  of  very 
great  importance,  and,  indeed,  the  difficulty  lay  rather  in 
making  across  the  country  to  the  Southern  border  than  in 
escaping  from  prison;  for  with  a  friend  outside,  with  a  disguise 
in  readiness,  that  matter  was  comparatively  easy.  All  that 
was  required  for  the  adventure  was  a  lohg  rope,  a  sharp 
file,  and  a  dark  night. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  occurred  to  Vincent  arose  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  some  twenty  other  prisoners  in  the  same 
ward.  He  could  hardly  file  throigh  the  bars  of  the  window 
unnoticed  by  them,  and  they  would  naturally  wish  to  share  in 
his  flight;  but  where  one  person  might  succeed  in  evading  the 
vigilance  of  the  guard,  it  was  unlikely  in  the  extreme  that 
twenty  would  do  so,  and  the  alarm  once  given  all  would  be 
recaptured.  He  was  spared  the  trouble  of  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  his  plans,  for  by  the  time  he  had  finished  his  letter 
the  hour  that  the  hucksters  were  allowed  to  sell  their  goods 
was  passed,  and  the  gates  were  shut  and  all  was  quiet. 

After  some  thought  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
plan  would  be  to  conceal  himself  somewhere  in  the  prison  just 
before  the  hour  at  which  they  were  locked  up  in  their  wards. 
The  alarm  would  bo  given,  for  the  list  of  names  was  called 
over  before  lock-up,  and  a  search  would  of  course  be  made. 
Still,  if  he  could  find  a  good  place  for  concealment,  it  might 
succeed,  since  the  search  after  dark  would  not  be  so  close  and 
minute  as  that  which  would  be  made  next  morning.  The  only 
disadvantage  would  be  that  the  sentries  would  be  specially  on 
the  alert,  as,  unless  the  fugitive  had  succeeded  in  some  way  in 
passing  out  of  the  gates  in  disguise,  he  must  still  be  within 
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the  walls,  and  might  attempt  to  scale  them  through  the  night. 
This  certainty  largely  increased  the  danger,  and  Vincent  went 
to  bed  that  night  without  finally  determining  what  had  better 
be  done. 

The  next  morning  while  walking  in  the  grounds  he  quite 
determined  as  to  the  place  he  would  choose  fo^  his  concealment 
if  he  adopted  the  plan  he  had  thought  of  the  evening  before. 
The  lower  rooms  upon  one  side  of  the  building  were  inhabited 
by  the  governor  and  officers  of  the  prison,  and  if  he  were 
to  spring  through  an  open  window  unnoticed  just  as  it  became 
dusk,  and  hide  himself  in  a  cupboard  or  under  a  bed  there  he 
would  be  safe  for  a  time,  as,  however  close  the  search  migiit 
be  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  it  would  be  scarcely  suspected, 
at  any  rate  on  the  first  alarm,  that  he  had  concealed  himself  in 
the  officers*  quarters.  There  would,  of  course,  be  the  chance 
of  his  being  detected  as  he  got  out  of  the  window  again  at 
night,  but  this  would  not  be  a  great  risk.  It  was  the  vigilance 
of  the  sentries  that  he  most  fearea,  and  the  possibility  that,  as 
soon  as  the  fact  of  his  being  missing  was  known,  a  cordon  of 
guards  might  be  stationed  outside  the  wall  in  addition  to  those 
in  the  yard.  The  danger  appeared  to  him  o  be  so  great  that 
he  was  half  inclined  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  weary  work  to  be  shut  up  there  for  perhaps  a  year 
while  his  friends  were  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country ;  but 
it  would  be  better  after  all  to  put  up  with  that  than  to  run 
any  extreme  risk  of  being  shot. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion  he  went  upstairs  to 
his  room  to  write  a  line  to  Dan.  The  day  was  a  fine  one,  and 
he  found  that  the  whole  of  the  occui)ants  of  the  room  had  gone 
below.  This  was  an  unexpected  bit  of  good  fortune,  and  he 
at  once  went  to  the  window  and  examined  the  bars.  They 
were  thick  and  of  new  iron,  but  had  been  hastily  put  up.  The 
building  had  originally  been  a  large  warehouse,  and  when  it 
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had  been  converted  into  a  prison  for  the  Confederate  prisoners 
the  bars  had  been  added  to  tlie  windows.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  being  built  into  solid  stone  and  fastened  in  by  lead,  they 
were  merely  screwed  on  to  the  wooden  framework  of  tlie 
windows,  and  by  a  strong  turn-screw  a  bar  could  be  removed 
in  five  minutes.  This  altogether  altered  the  jmsition.  He 
had  only  to  wait  until  the  rest  of  the  occui)ants  of  the  room 
were  asleep  and  then  to  remove  the  bar  and  let  himself  down. 

He  at  once  wrote : 

"  I  want  twenty  yards  of  strong  string,  and  the  same  longth 
of  r^pe  that  will  bear  my  weight;  also  a  strong  turn-screw. 
When  I  have  got  this  I  will  let  you  know  night  and  hour. 
Shall  want  disguise  ready  to  put  on." 

He  folded  the  note  up  into  a  small  compass,  and  at  the  hour 
at  which  Dan  would  be  about  to  enter  he  sauntered  down  to 
the  gate.  In  a  short  time  the  vendors  enter(^d,  and  were  soon 
busy  selling  their  wares.  Dan  had,  as  bei'ore,  a  basket  of 
melons.     Vincent  made  his  way  up  to  him. 

"  I  want  another  melon,"  he  said,  "  as  good  as  that  you  sold 
me  last  night." 

"Dey  all  de  same,  sah.  First-rate  melyons  dese;  just  melt 
away  in  your  monf  like  honey." 

He  held  up  one  of  the  melons,  and  Vincent  placed  in  his 
hands  the  coppers  in  payment.  Between  two  of  them  he  had 
placed  the  little  note.  Dan's  hands  closed  quickly  on  the  coins, 
and  dropping  them  into  his  pocket  he  addressed  the  next  cus- 
tomer, while  Vincent  sauntered  away  again.  This  time  the 
melon  was  a  whole  one,  and  Vincent  divided  it  with  a  couple 
of  other  prisoners,  for  the  fruit  was  too  large  for  one  person 
to  consume,  being  quite  as  large  as  a  man's  head. 

The  next  day  another  melon  was  bought,  but  this  time 
Vincent  did  not  open  it  in  public.  Examining  it  closely,  he 
perceived  that  it  had  been  cut  through  the  middle,  and  no 
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doubt  contained  a  portion  of  the  rope.  He  hesitated  as  to  his 
next  step.  If  he  took  the  melon  up  to  his  room  lie  would  be 
sure  to  find  some  men  there,  and  would  be  naturally  called 
upon  to  divide  the  fruit;  and  yet  there  was  nowhere  else  he 
could  hide  it.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  with  his  back  to  the 
wall  and  the  melon  beside  him,  abusing  himself  for  his  folly  in 
not  having  told  Dan  to  send  the  rope  in  small  lengths  that  he 
could  hide  about  him.  The  place  where  he  had  sat  down  was 
one  of  the  quietest  in  the  yard,  but  men  were  constantly  strol- 
ling up  and  down.  He  determined  at  last  that  the  only  possible 
plan  was  in  the  first  place  to  throw  his  coat  over  his  melon,  to 
tuck  it  up  underneath  it,  then  to  get  hold  of  one  end  of  the 
ball  of  rope  that  it  doubtless  contained  and  to  endeavour  to 
wind  it  rouiid  his  body  without  being  observed.  It  was  a 
risky  business,  and  he  would  gladly  have  tossed  the  melon 
over  the  wall  had  he  dared  to  do  so;  for  if  he  were  detected, 
not  only  would  he  be  punished  with  much  more  severe  impris- 
onment, but  Dan  might  be  arrested  and  punished  most  severely. 

Unfortunately  the  weather  was  by  no  means  liot,  and  it 
would  look  strange  to  take  off  his  coat;  besides,  if  he  did  so, 
how  could  he  coil  the  rope  round  him  without  being  observed? 
So  that  idea  was  abandoned.  He  got  up  and  walked  to  an 
angle  in  the  wall,  and  there  sat  down  again,  concealing  the 
melon  as  well  as  he  could  between  him  and  the  wall  when  any- 
one happened  to  come  near  him.  He  pulled  the  halves  apart 
and  found,  as  he  had  suspected,  it  was  but  a  shell,  the  whole 
of  the  fruit  having  been  scooped  out.  But  he  gave  an  excla- 
mation of  pleasure  on  seeing  that  instead,  as  he  feared,  of  a 
large  ball  of  rope  being  inside,  the  interior  was  filled  with 
neatly-made  hanks,  each  containing  several  yards  of  thin  but 
strong  rope,  together  with  a  hank  of  strong  string. 

Unbuttoning  his  coat,  he  thrust  them  in;  then  he  took  the 
melon  rind  and  broke  it  into  very  small  pieces  and  threw  them 
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about.  He  then  went  up  to  his  room  and  thmst  the  hanks, 
unobserved,  one  by  one  among  tlie  straw  which,  covered  by 
an  army  blanket,  constituted  his  ])ed.  To  morrow,  no  douht, 
Dan  would  supply  lim  somehow  witli  a  turn-screw.  On  going 
down  to  the  gate  next  day  ho  found  that  the  negro  had 
changed  his  commoditj',  and  that  this  time  his  basket  contained 
very  large  and  fine  cucumbers.  These  were  selling  briskly, 
and  Vincent  saw  that  Dan  was  looking  round  anxiously,  and 
that  an  expression  of  relief  came  over  his  face  as  he  perceived 
him.     He  had,  indeed,  but  eight  or  ten  cucumbers  left. 

"Cucumbers  to-day,  sah?  Berry  fine  cucumbers — first-rate 
cucumbers  dese." 

" They  look  rather  overripe,"  Vincent  said. 

"Not  a  bit,  sah;  dey  just  n[)e.  Dis  berry  fine  one — ten 
cents  dis." 

"You  are  putting  up  j'our  prices,  darkey,  and  are  making 
a  fortune  out  of  us,"  Vincent  said  as  ho  took  the  cucumber, 
which  was  a  very  large  and  straight  one.  He  had  no  difficulty 
with  this,  as  with  the  melon;  a  sharp  twist  broke  it  in  two  as 
he  reached  the  corner  he  had  used  the  day  previously.  It  had 
been  cut  in  half,  one  end  had  been  scooped  out  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  handle  of  the  turn-screw,  and  the  metal  been  driven 
in  to  the  head  in  the  other  half.  Hiding  it  under  his  jacket, 
he  felt  that  he  was  now  prepared  for  escape. 

He  now  asked  himself  whether  he  should  go  alone  or  take 
one  or  more  of  his  comrades  into  his  confidence,  and  finally 
determined  to  give  a  young  Virginian  ofticer  named  Geary, 
with  whom  he  had  been  specially  friendly  during  his  imprison 
ment,  and  Jacl  son,  a  chance  of  escape.  He  did  not  like  the 
latter,  but  he  thought  that  after  the  reconciliation  that  had 
taken  place  between  them  it  was  only  right  to  take  him  rather 
than  a  stranger.  Drawing  them  aside,  then,  he  told  them  tliat 
he  had  arranged  a  mode  of  escape;  it  was  impossible  that  all 
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could  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  that  they  were  welcome  to 
acroii.paiiy  him.  They  thankod  him  heartily  for  the  otlor,  and, 
whi'U  ho  explained  the  manner  in  whifh  he  intended  to  make 
otr,  agreed  to  try  their  fortune  with  hiiu. 

"  I  propose,"  he  said,  "as  soon  as  we  are  fairly  beyond  the 
prison,  we  separate,  and  each  try  to  gain  the  frontier  as  best 
he  can.  The  fact  that  three  jtrisoncrs  have  escajied  will  soon 
he  known  all  over  the  country,  and  theie  would  be  no  chance 
whatever  for  us  if  we  kept  together.  I  will  tell  my  boy  to 
have  three  disguises  ready;  and  wlien  we  once  put  aside  our 
uniforms  I  see  no  reason  why,  travelling  sej  aiately,  suspicion 
should  fall  upon  us;  we  ought  to  have  no  difhculty  until  at 
any  rate  we  arrive  near  the  border,  and  there  must  be  plenty 
of  points  wliere  we  can  cross  without  going  anywhere  near 
the  Federjil  camps.  The  others  at  once  agreed  that  the  chances 
of  making  their  way  separately  were  much  greater  than  if 
together.  This  being  arranged,  Vincent  pa-sed  a  note  next  day 
to  Dan,  telling  him  to  have  three  disguises  in  readiness,  and 
to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  western  wall,  half-way  along,  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  first  wet  night.  A  string  would  be  thrown  over, 
with  a  knife  fastened  to  it.  He  was  to  i»ull  on  the  string  till 
the  rope  came  into  his  hand,  and  to  hold  that  tight  until  they 
were  over.  Vincent  chose  this  sjjot  because  it  was  equally 
removed  from  the  sentry-boxes  at  the  corners  of  the  yard, 
and  because  there  was  a  stone  seat  in  the  yard  to  which  one 
end  of  the  rope  could  be  attached. 

That  night  was  fine,  but  the  next  was  thick  and  misty.  At 
nine  o'clock  all  were  in  bed,  and  he  lay  listening  to  the  clocks 
in  the  distance.  Ten  struck,  and  eleven,  and  when  he  thought 
it  was  approaching  twelve  he  got  up  ami  crept  to  the  window. 
He  was  joined  immediately  by  the  others;  the  turn-screw  was 
set  to  work;  and,  as  he  expected,  Vincent  found  no  trouble 
whatever  with  the  screws,  which  Mere  not  yet  rusted  in  the 
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wood,  and  turned  iinin(Mlijitoly  when  tlie  powerful  screw-driver 
was  ai)j»lied  to  them.  When  ull  were  out  tlie  har  was  earefiilly 
lifted  from  its  place  and  laid  upon  the  floor. 

The  rope  was  then  put  round  one  of  the  other  hars  ami 
drawn  throui,di  it  until  the  two  ends  eanie  to,i:^eth(!r.  These 
were  then  dropjied  to  the  •.^rouiul  below,  deary  went  first, 
Jackson  followed,  and  Vincent  was  soon  standin;^  heside  theni. 
Taking  one  end  of  the  rope,  he  pulled  it  until  the  other  passed 
round  the  har  and  fell  at  their  feet.  All  three  were  han^footed, 
and  they  stole  noiselessly  across  the  yard  to  the  seat,  which  was 
nearly  opposite  their  window.  Vincent  had  already  fasteneil 
Ids  clasp-knife  to  the  end  of  the  string,  and  he  now  threw  it 
over  the  wall,  which  wa.«  about  '20  feet  high. 

He  jjad  tied  a  knot  at  forty  feet  from  the  end,  and,  standing' 
close  to  the  wall,  he  drew  in  the  string  until  the  knot  was  in 
his  hand.  Ajiother  two  yards,  and  he  knew  that  the  kiufe  was 
hanging  a  yaid  from  the  ground  jigainst  the  wall.  He  now 
drew  it  up  and  down,  hojjing  that  the  slight  noise  the  knife 
made  against  the  wall  might  aid  Dan  in  finding  it.  In  two  or 
three  minutes  he  felt  a  jerk,  and  knew  that  Dan  had  got  it. 
He  fastened  the  end  of  the  string  to  the  rope  and  waited.  The 
rope  was  gra«lually  drawn  up;  when  it  neareil  the  end  he 
fastened  it  to  the  stone  seat. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "  u\}  you  go,  Geary." 

The  order  in  wiiich  they  were  to  ascend  had  been  settled 
by  lot,  as  Geary  insisted  that  Vincent,  who  had  contrived  the 
whole  affair,  should  be  the  first  to  escape;  but  Vincent  de- 
clined to  accept  the  advantage,  and  the  three  had  accordingly 
tossed  up  for  precedence. 

Gcuy  was  quickly  over,  and  lowered  himself  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  others  followed  safely,  but  not  without  a  good 
deal  of  scraping  against  the  wall,  for  the  smallness  of  the  rope 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  clindjing  it.    However,  the  noise  wac 
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so  slight  that  thoy  had  little  fear  of  attiactini;  attention,  espe- 
cially as  the  sentries  would  be  standing  in  their  boxes,  for  the 
rain  was  now  coining  down  pretty  hrisldy.  As  soon  as  they  were 
down  Vincent  seized  Dan  by  the  hand. 

"My  brave  lad,"  he  said,  "1  owe  yoii  my  freedom,  and  I 
shan't  forget  it.     Now,  where  are  the  clothes]" 

"Here  dey  are,  sah.  One  is  a  rough  suit,  like  a  working 
man's;  another  is  a  black-and-white  sort  of  suit — a  check-suit; 
de  oder  one  is  for  you  —  a  clargy's  suit,  sir.  You  make  very 
nice  young  minister,  for  sure." 

"All  right,  Dan!"  Vincent  said  laughing;  "give  me  the 
minister's  suit." 

"Then  1  will  be  the  countryman,"  Geary  said. 

There  was  a  little  sujjpresscd  laughter  as  they  changed  their 
clothes  in  the  dark;  and  then,  leaving  their  uniforms  by 
the  wall,  they  shook  hands  and  started  at  once  in  difTerent 
directions,  lest  they  might  come  across  someone  who  would, 
when  the  escape  was  known,  remember  four  men  having  passed 
him  in  the  dark. 

"Now,  Dan,  what  is  the  next  move?"  Vincent  asked  as  they 
walked  off.     "Have  you  fixed  upon  any  plan?" 

"No  special  plan,  sah,  but  I  have  brought  bag;  you  see  I 
have  him  in  my  hand." 

"  I  suppose  that's  what  you  carried  the  clothes  in  V 

"  No,  sir;  I  carried  dem  in  a  bundle.  Dis  bag  has  got  linen, 
and  boots,  and  oder  tings  for  you,  sah.  What  I  tink  am  de 
best  way  is  dis.  Dar  am  a  train  pass  trou  here  at  two  o'clock 
and  stop  at  dis  station.  Some  people  always  get  out.  Dar 
is  an  hotel  just  opposite  the  station,  and  some  of  de  passengers 
most  always  go  there.  I  thought  the  best  way  for  you  would 
be  to  go  outside  the  station.  Just  when  the  train  come  in 
we  walk  across  de  road  wid  the  others  and  go  to  hotel.  You 
say  you  want  bed-room  for  yo'self,  and  that  your  sarvant  can 
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sleep  in  de  hall.    Den  in  de  morning  you  get  up  and  breakfast, 
and  go  off  by  de  fust  train." 

"  But  then  they  may  send  down  to  look  at  the  passengers 
startin^j.  and  I  should  be  taken  at  onc3." 

"  De  train  go  out  at  seven  o'clock,  sah.  I  don't  expect  dey 
find  dat  you  have  got  away  bofore  dat." 

"  No,  Dan.  We  all  turn  out  at  seven,  and  I  shall  be  inisseil 
then;  but  it  will  be  some  little  time  before  the  alarm  is  given, 
and  they  find  out  how  we  got  away,  and  send  out  searcli- 
parties.  If  the  tra'u  is  any  tiling  like  punctual  we  shall  be  off 
long  before  they  get  to  the  station." 

''Besides  sah,  dar  are  not  many  people  knows  your  face,  and    | 
it  not  likely  de  ber^'inan  dat  know  you  come  to  the  station. 
Lots  of  oder  places  to  search,  and  dcy  must  sure  to  tink  you    | 
go  right  away — not  tink  you  venture  to  stop  in  town  till  the 
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"  That  is  so,  Dan;  and  I  think  your  plan  is  a  capital  one." 

Dan's  suggestion  was  carried  out,  and  at  seven  o'clock  next 
morning  they  were  standing  on  the  platform  among  a  number 
of  other  persons  waiting  for  the  train.  Just  as  the  locomotive's 
whistle  was  heard  tlic  sound  of  a  cannon  boomed  out  from  the 
direction  of  the  prison. 

"That  means  some  of  the  prisoners  have  escaped,"  one  of 
the  porters  on  the  platform  said.  "  There  have  been  five  or 
six  of  them  got  away  in  the  last  two  months,  but  most  of 
tfiem  have  been  caught  again  before  they  have  gone  far.  Vou 
see,  to  have  a  chance  at  all,  tliey  have  got  to  get  rid  of  their 
uniforms,  and  as  we  are  all  Unionists  about  here  that  aiii  t  an 
easy  job  for  'em  to  manage." 

Every  one  on  the  platform  joined  in  the  conversation,  ask- 
ing which  way  the  fugitive  M'ould  be  likely  to  go,  whether 
there  were  any  cavalry  to  send  after  him,  what  would  be  done 
to  him  if  he  were  captured,  and  other  questions  of  tne  same 
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kind,  Vincent  joining  in  the  talk.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  when 
the  train  drew  up,  and  he  and  Dan  took  their  place  in  it, 
travelling,  however,  in  different  cars.  Once  fairly  away, 
Vincent  had  no  fear  whatever  of  being  detected,  and  could 
travel  where  he  liked,  for  outside  the  prison  there  were  not  ten 
people  who  knew  his  face  througliout  the  Northern  States.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  make  his  way  down  into  Virginia 
from  the  North  as  the  whole  line  of  frontier  there  was  occupied 
by  troops,  and  patrols  were  on  the  watch  night  and  day  to  pre- 
vent persons  from  going  throu^^h  the  lines.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  go  west  to  St.  Louis,  and  from  there  work  his  way  down 
through  Missouri.  After  two  days'  railway  travelling  they 
reached  St.  Louis,  a  city  having  a  large  trade  with  the  South, 
and  containing  many  sympathizers  with  the  Confederate  cause. 
Vincent,  having  now  no  fear  of  detection,  went  at  once  to  an 
hotel,  and  taking  up  tiie  newspaper,  one  of  the  first  paragraphs 
that  met  his  eye  was  headed : — 

"Escape  of  three  Confederate  officers  from  Elmira.  Great 
excitement  was  caused  on  Wednesday  at  Elmira  by  the  dis- 
covery that  three  Confederate  officers  had,  during  the  night, 
effected  their  escape  from  prison.  One  of  the  bars  of  the 
window  of  the  ward  on  the  first  floor  in  which  they  were,  with 
fifteen  other  Confederate  officers,  confined,  had  been  removed; 
the  screws  having  been  taken  out  by  a  large  screw-driver  which 
they  left  behind  them.  They  had  lowered  themselves  to  the 
yard,  and  chmbed  over  the  wall  by  means  of  a  rope  which  was 
found  in  position  in  the  morning.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners 
professed  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  affair,  and  declare  that 
until  they  found  the  beds  unoccupied  in  the  morning  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  occurrence. 

"  This  is  as  it  may  be,  but  it  is  certain  they  must  have  been 
aided  by  traitors  outside  the  prison,  for  the  rope  hung  loose  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  must  have  been  held  by  some  one 
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there  as  they  climbed  it.  The  inside  end  was  fastened  to  a 
stone  scat,  and  they  were  tlius  enabled  to  slide  down  it  on  the 
other  s;d»'.  Their  uniforms  were  for.nd  lyini:;  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  and  their  accomplice  had  doubtless  dis-uiscs  ready  for 
them.  The  authorities  of  the  prison  are  unable  to  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  turn-screw  and  roj)e  were  pa-sed  in  to 
them,  or  how  thev  communicated  with  tlieir  friends  outside." 

Then  followed  the  personal  description  of  (  ach  of  the  fugitives, 
and  a  request  tliat  all  loyal  citizens  would  be  on  the  look-out 
for  them,  and  would  at  once  arrest  any  suspicious  character 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself.  As  Vincent 
sat  smoking  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  he  heaid  several  present 
discussing  the  escape  of  the  prisoners. 

"  It  does  not  matter  about  them  one  way  or  the  other,"  one 
of  the  speakers  said.  "They  seem  to  be  mere  hids,  and 
whether  they  escape  or  not  will  not  make  any  difference  to 
anyone.  The  serious  thing  is  that  there  must  be  some  traitors 
among  the  prison  officials,  and  that  next  time  perha[)s  two  or 
three  generals  may  escape,  and  that  woukl  be  a  really  serious 
misfortune." 

"  We  need  not  reckon  that  out  at  present,"  another  smoker 
said.  "  We  haven't  got  three  of  the  rebel  generals  yet,  and  as 
far  as  things  seem  to  be  going  on,  we  may  have  to  wait  some 
time  before  we  have.  They  are  pretty  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  I  reckon." 

"  They  are  good  men,  some  of  them,  I  don't  deny,"  the  first 
speaker  said;  "but  they  might  as  well  give  up  the  game.  In 
the  spring  we  shall  have  an  army  big  enough  to  eat  them 
up. 

"So  I  have  heard  two  or  three  times  before.  Scott  was 
going  to  eat  ther^  up,  M''Clellan  was  going  to  eat  them  up, 
then  Pope  was  going  to  make  an  end  of  'em  altogether.  Now 
M''Clellan  is  having  a  try  again,  but  somehow  or  other  the 
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eating  up  hasn't  co^no  off  yet.     It  looks  to  me  rather  the  other 
way." 

There  was  an  angry  growl  from  two  or  three  of  those 
sitting  round,  while  others  uttered  a  cordial  "That's  so." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  by  the  way  you  put  it,  that  you  don't  wish 
to  see  this  business  come  to  an  end." 

"That's  where  you  are  wrong  now.  I  do  wish  to  see  it 
come  to  an  end.  I  don't  want  to  see  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
losing  their  lives  because  one  portion  of  these  States  wants  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  the  other.  The  sooner  the  North  looks 
this  affair  squarely  in  the  face  and  sees  that  it  has  taken  up 
a  bigger  job  than  it  can  carry  through,  and  agrees  to  let  those 
who  wish  to  leave  it  go  if  they  like,  the  better  for  all  parties. 
That's  what  I  think  about  it." 

"I  don't  call  that  Union  talk,"  the  other  said  angrily. 

"  Union  or  not  Union,  I  mean  to  talk  it,  and  I  want  to  know 
who  is  goihs;  to  prevent  me?" 

The  two  men  rose  simultaneously  from  their  chairs,  and  in 
a  second  the  cracks  of  two  revolvers  sounded.  As  if  they  had 
only  been  waiting  for  the  signi  ,1,  a  score  of  other  men  leapt  up 
and  sprang  at  each  other.  They  had,  as  the  altercation  grew 
hotter,  joined  in  with  exclamations  of  anger  or  approval,  and 
Vincent  saw  that  although  the  Unionists  were  the  majority 
the  party  of  sympathizers  with  the  South  was  a  strong  one. 
Having  neither  arms  nor  inclination  to  join  in  a  broil  of  this 
kind  he  made  his  escape  into  the  street  the  instant  hostilities 
began,  and  hurried  away  from  the  sound  of  shouts,  oaths,  the 
sharp  cracks  of  pistols,  and  the  breaking  of  glass.  Ten  minutes 
later  he  returned.  The  hotel  was  shut  up,  but  an  angry  mob 
were  assembled  round  the  door  shouting,  "  Down  with  the 
rebels!  down  with  the  Secessionists!"  and  were  keeping  up  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  door.  Presently  a  window  upstairs 
opened,  and  the  proprietor  put  out  his  head. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  the  persons 
who  were  the  cause  of  this  disturbance  all  left  the  hotel  by  the 
back  way  as  soon  as  the  affair  was  over.  I  have  sent  for  the 
police  commissioner,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  will  be  free  to 
search  the  house,  and  to  arrest  anyone  concerned  in  this  affair." 

The  crowd  were  not  satisfied,  and  renewed  their  knocking  at 
the  door;  but  two  or  three  minutes  later  an  officer,  with  a 
strong  body  of  police,  arrived  on  the  spot.  In  a  few  words  he 
told  the  crowd  to  disperse,  promising  that  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  affair  would  be  taken  up  and  duly  dealt  with. 
He  then  entered  the  house  ^^  'th  four  of  his  men,  leaving  the 
rest  to  wait.  Vincent  entered  with  the  constables,  saying  that 
he  was  staying  at  the  house.  The  fumes  of  gunpowder  were 
still  floating  about  the  hall,  Ihree  bodies  were  lying  on  the 
floor,  and  several  men  were  binding  up  their  wounds.  The 
police-oflRcer  inquired  into  the  origin  of  the  broil,  and  all  pre- 
sent concurred  in  saying  that  it  arose  from  some  Secessionists 
speaking  insultingly  of  the  army  of  the  Union. 

Search  was  then  made  in  the  hotel,  and  it  was  found  that 
eight  persons  were  missing.  One  of  the  killed  was  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  the  town ;  he  was  the  speaker  on  the  Union 
side  of  the  argument.  The  other  two  were  strangers,  and  no  one 
could  say  which  siuc  they  espoused.  All  those  present  declared 
that  they  ihemselves  were  Union  men,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  eight  who  were  missing  were  the  party  who  had  taken 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  evidence  of  each  was  taken 
down  by  the  police-officer.  Vincent  was  not  questioned,  as, 
having  entered  with  the  constables,  it  was  supposed  he  was  not 
present  at  the  affair. 

In  the  morning  Vincent  read  in  the  local  paper  a  highly- 
coloured  account  of  the  fray.  After  giving  a  large  number  of 
wholly  fictitious  details  of  the  fray,  it  went  on  to  say :  "  The 
victims  were  Cyrus  D.  Jenkins,  a  much-esteemed  citizen  and 
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a  prominent  Unionist ;  the  otlier  two  were  guests  at  the  hotel ; 
one  had  registered  as  P.  J.  Moore  of  Vermont,  the  other  James 
Harvey  of  Tennessee.  Nothing  is  as  yet  known  as  to  the 
persons  whose  rooms  were  unoccui>ied,  and  who  had  doubtless 
made  their  escape  as  soon  as  the  affray  was  over;  but  the  ex- 
amination of  their  effects,  which  will  be  made  by  the  police  in 
the  morning,  will  doubtless  furnish  a  clue  by  which  they  will 
be  brought  to  justice." 

Having  read  this,  Vincent  looked  for  the  news  as  to  the 
escape  from  Elmira,  being  anxious  to  know  whether  his  com- 
panions had  been  as  fortunate  as  himself  in  getting  clear  away. 
Ho  was  startled  by  reading  the  following  paragraph:  "We  are 
enabled  to  state  that  the  police  have  received  a  letter  stating 
that  one  of  the  officers  who  escaped  fiom  Elmira  prison  has 
adopted  the  disguise  of  a  minister,  and  is  travelling  through 
the  country  with  a  black  servant.  At  present  the  authorities 
are  not  disix)sed  to  attach  much  credit  to  this  letter,  and  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  has  been  sent  in  order  to  put  them 
on  a  wrong  scent.  However  a  watch  will  doubtless  be  kept 
by  the  police  throughout  the  country  for  a  person  answering 
to  this  description."  Accustomed  to  rise  early,  Vincent  was 
taking  his  breakfast  almost  alone,  only  two  or  three  of  tho 
other  guests  having  made  their  ajjpearance.  He  finished  his 
meal  hastily,  and  went  out  to  Dan,  who  was  lounging  in 
front  of  the  hotel. 

"  Dan,  go  upstairs  at  once,  pack  the  bag,  bring  it  down  and 
go  out  with  it  immediately.  I  will  pay  the  bill.  Don't  stop 
to  ask  questions  now." 

Vincent  then  walked  up  to  the  desk  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
at  which  a  clerk  w'as  sitting  reading  the  paper.  Sincerely 
hoping  that  the  man's  eye  had  not  fallen  on  this  paragraph, 
he  asked  if  his  account  was  made  out.  As  he  had  fortunately 
mentioned  on  the  preceding  evening  that  he  should  be  leaving 
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in  the  morning,  the  bill  was  ready;  and  the  clerk,  scarce  look- 
ing up  from  the  paper,  handed  it  to  him.  Vincent  paid  him 
the  amount,  saying  carelessly,  "I  think  I  have  plenty  of  time 
to  catch  the  traia  for  the  east?" 

The  clerk  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"  Yes,  it  goes  at  8,  and  you  have  twenty  minutes.  It's  only 
five  minutes'  walk  to  the  station." 
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N  leaving  the  hotel  Vincent  walked  a  short  distance, 
and  then  stopped  until  Dan  came  up  to  him. 
"Any ting  de  matter,  sah?" 
"  Yes,  Dan.    There  is  a  notice  in  the  paper  that 
tlie  police  have  obtained  information  that  I  am  travelling  dis- 
guised as  a  minister,  and  have  a  negro  servant  with  me." 

"Who  told  dem  dati"  Dan  asked  in  surprise. 

"  We  can  talk  about  that  presently,  Dan ;  the  great  thing  at 
present  is  to  get  away  from  here.  Tiie  train  for  the  south 
starts  at  ten.  Give  me  the  bag,  and  follow  me  at  a  distance. 
I  will  get  you  a  ticket  for  Nashville,  and  as  you  pass  me  in  the 
station  I  will  hand  it  to  you.  It  must  not  be  noticed  that  we 
are  travelling  together.     That  is  the  only  clue  they  have  got." 

Dan  obeyed  his  instructions.  The  journey  was  a  long  one. 
The  train  was  slow  and  stopped  frequently;  passengers  got  in 
and  out  at  every  station.  The  morning's  news  from  the  various 
points  at  which  the  respective  forces  were  facing  each  other 
was  the  general  topic  of  conversation,  and  Vincent  was  inter- 
ested in  seeing  how  the  tone  gradually  changed  as  the  pas- 
sengers from  St.  Louis  one  by  one  left  the  train  and  their 
I)laces  were  taken  by  those  of  the  more  southern  districts. 
At  first  the  sentiment  expressed  had  been  violently  Northern, 
and  there  was  no  dissent  from  the  general  chorus  of  hope  and 
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expectation  that  the  South  were  on  their  last  legs  and  that  the 
rebel  lion  would  shortly  be  stamped  out;  but  gradually,  as  the 
train  approached  the  state  of  Tennessee,  the  Unionist  opinion, 
although  expressed  with  even  grpsator  force  and  violence,  was 
by  no  means  universal.  Many  men  read  their  papers  in  silence 
and  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  conversation,  but  Vincent 
could  see  from  the  angry  glanceb  which  they  shot  at  the 
speakers  that  the  sentiments  uttered  were  distasteful  to  them. 
He  himself  had  scarcely  spoken  during  the  whole  journey.  He 
had  for  some  time  devoted  himself  to  the  newspaper,  and  had 
then  purchased  a  book  from  the  newsboy  who  perambulated 
the  cars.  Presently  a  rough-looking  man  who  had  been  among 
the  wildest  and  most  violent  in  his  denunciation  of  the  South 
said,  looking  at  Vincent : 

"I  see  by  the  papers  to-day  that  one  of  the  cursed  rebel 
officers  who  gave  them  the  slip  at  Elniira  is  travelling  in  the 
disguise  of  a  minister.  I  gneiss  it's  mighty  uni)leasant  to  know 
that  even  if  you  meet  a  parson  in  a  train  like  as  not  he  is 
a  rebel  in  disguise.  Now,  mister,  may  I  ask  where  you  have 
come  from  and  where  you  are  going  to?' 

"You  May  ask  what  you  like,"  Vincent  said  qr.ietly;  "but 
1  am  certainlj'  not  going  to  answer  impertinent  questions." 

A  hum  of  approval  was  heard  fiom  several  of  the  passengers. 

"  If  you  hadn't  got  that  black  coat  on,"  the  man  said  angrily, 
"I  would  put  you  off  the  car  in  no  time." 

"  Black  coat  or  no  black  coat,"  Vincent  said,  "  3'ou  may  find 
it  more  difficult  than  you  think.  My  profession  is  a  peaceful 
one;  but  even  a  peaceful  man,  if  assaulted,  nia^  defend  himself. 
Vou  say  it's  uni)leasant  to  know  that  if  you  travel  with  a  man 
in  a  black  coat  he  mo}'  l»e  a  traitor.  It's  quite  as  un[)lrasant 
to  mo  to  know  that  if  I  travel  with  a  man  in  a  brown  one  he 
njay  be  a  notorious  ruffian,  and  may  as  likely  as  not  have  just 
served  his  time  in  a  penitentiary." 
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Two  or  three  of  the  passengers  laughed  loudly.  The  man, 
starting  up,  crossed  tho  car  to  where  Vincent  was  sitting  and 
laid  his  hand  roughly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  You  have  got  to  get  out  I"  he  said.  "  No  man  insults  Jim 
Mullens  twice." 

"Take  your  hand  off  my  shoulder,"  Vincent  said  quietly, 
"or  you  will  be  sorry  for  it." 

The  man  shifted  his  hold  to  the  collar  of  Vincent's  coat 
amidst  cries  of  shame  from  some  of  the  passengers,  while  the 
others  were  silent,  even  those  of  his  own  party  objecting  to 
an  assault  upon  a  minister.  It  was  only  the  fact  that  the  fellow 
was  a  notorious  local  ruffian  that  prevented  their  expressing 
open  disapproval  of  the  act.  As  the  n)an  grasped  Vincent's 
collar  with  his  right  hand  Vincent  saw  his  left  go  under  his 
coat  towards  the  pocket  in  tho  back  of  tho  trousers  where  re- 
volvers were  always  carried.  In  an  instant  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  before  the  man,  who  was  taken  by  suri)rise  at 
the  suddenness  of  the  movement,  could  steady  himself,  he 
struck  him  a  tremendous  blow  between  the  eyes,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  springing  at  his  throat,  threw  him  backward 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  carriage.  As  he  fell  the  man  drew  out 
his  revolver,  but  Vincent  grasped  his  arm  and  with  a  sharp 
twist  wrenched  the  revolver  from  his  grasp,  and  leaping  up, 
threw  it  out  of  the  open  window.  The  ruffian  rose  to  his 
feet,  for  a  moment  half  dazed  by  the  violence  with  which  he 
had  fallen,  and  poured  out  a  string  of  imprecations  upon  Vin- 
cent. The  latter  stood  calmly  awaiting  a  fresh  attack.  For  a 
moment  the  ruffian  hesitated,  and  then,  goaded  to  fury  by  the 
taunting  laughter  of  the  lookers-on,  a\  as  about  to  spring  upon 
him  when  he  was  seized  by  two  or  three  of  the  passengers. 

"I  reckon  you  have  made  a  fool  enough  of  yourself  already," 
one  of  them  said;  "and  we  are  not  going  to  see  a  minister  ill- 
treated,  not  if  we  know  it." 
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"  You  nec^I  not  hold  liim,"  Vincent  said.  "  It  is  not  because 
one  wears  a  black  coat  and  is  adverse  to  fi^iiliting  tliat  one  is 
not  able  to  defend  one's  self.  AVe  all  le.irn  tiu;  same  things  at 
college  whether  we  are  going  into  the  chuich  or  any  other  pro- 
fession. You  can  let  him  alone  if  he  really  wants  any  more, 
which  I  do  not  believe.  I  should  })e  ashamed  of  myself  if  1 
could  not  punish  a  rutHan  of  his  kind." 

"Lot  mo  get  at  himl"  yelled  Mullens;  and  the  men  who 
held  him,  taking  Vincent  at  his  word,  released  him.  He  rusheil 
forward,  but  was  received  with  another  tremendous  blow  (»ii 
the  mouth.  He  paused  a  moment  in  liis  rush,  and  Vineent, 
springing  forward,  administi^red  another  blow  upon  the  same 
spot,  knocking  him  off  his  legs  on  to  the  Hoor.  On  getting,' 
up  he  gave  no  sign  of  a  desire  to  renew  the  conflict.  His  lips 
were  badly  cut  and  the  blood  was  streaming  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  looked  at  Vincent  with  an  air  of  absolute  bewilderment. 
The  latter,  seeing  that  the  conflict  was  over,  quietly  resumed 
his  seat;  whilst  several  f  *"  the  passengers  came  up  to  him,  and, 
shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  congratulated  him  upon 
having  punished  his  assailant. 

"I  wish  we  had  a  few  more  ministers  of  your  sort  down  this 
way,"  one  said.  "That's  the  sort  of  preaching  fellows  like  this 
understand.  It  was  well  you  got  his  six-shooter  out  of  his 
hand,  for  he  would  have  used  it  as  sure  as  fate.  He  ought  to 
have  been  lynched  long  ago,  but  since  the  troubles  began  these 
fellows  have  had  all  their  own  way.  But  look  to  yourself 
when  he  gets  out;  he  belongs  to  a  band  who  call  themselves 
Unionists,  but  who  are  nothing  but  plunderers  and  robbers. 
If  you  take  my  advice,  when  you  get  to  the  end  of  your  journey 
you  will  not  leave  the  station,  but  take  a  ticket  straight  back 
north.  I  tell  you  your  life  won't  be  safe  five  minutes  when 
you  once  get  outside  the  town.  They  daren't  do  anything 
there,  for,  though  folks  have  had  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal 
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they  wouldn't  stand  the  shooting  of  a  minister;  still,  outside 
the  town  I  would  not  answer  for  your  life  for  an  hour." 

♦•1  hnvc  my  duties  U  perform,"  Vincent  said,  "and  I  shall 
certainly  carry  them  through;  hut  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  advice.  1  can  quite  undeistand  that  rullian,"  and  he 
looked  at  Mullens,  who,  with  his  handk(!rehief  to  his  mouth, 
was  sittini'  alone  in  a  corner — for  the  rest  had  ail  drawn  away 
from  him  in  disgust— and  glaring  ferociously  at  him,  "will 
revenge  himself  if  he  has  the  opportunity.  However,  as  far 
as  possible  I  shall  be  on  my  guard." 

"At  any  rate,"  the  man  said,  "I  should  advise  you  when 
you  get  to  Nashville  to  charge  hiui  with  assault.  We  can  all 
testify  that  he  laid  hands  on  you  first.  That  way  he  will  get 
locked  U}>  for  some  days  anyhow,  and  you  can  go  away  about 
your  business,  and  he  won't  know  where  to  find  you  when  he 
gets  out." 

"Thank  you— that  would  be  a  very  good  plan;  but  I  might 
lose  a  day  or  two  in  having  to  appear  against  him;  I  am 
pressed  for  time  and  have  some  important  business  on  hand, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  al)le  to  throw  him  otl"  my 
track,  finish  my  business,  and  be  ofi"  again  before  he  can  come 
across  me." 

"  Well,  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  of  it,"  the  other  said.  "I 
like  you,  and  I  never  saw  anyone  hit  so  quickly  and  so  hard. 
It's  a  downright  pity  you  are  a  preacher.  My  name's  John 
JMorrison,  and  my  farm  is  ten  miles  from  Nashville,  on  the 
Cumberland  River.  H  you  should  be  going  in  that  direction 
I  should  be  right  glad  if  you  would  drop  in  on  me." 

The  real  reason  that  decided  Vincent  against  following  the 
advice  to  give  his  assailant  in  charge  was  that  he  feared 
he  himself  might  be  questioned  as  to  the  object  of  his  journey 
and  his  destination.  The  fellow  would  not  improbably  say 
that  he  believed   he  was  the   Confederate   officer   who   was 
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trying  to  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  clergyman  and  that  li 
had  therefore  tried  to  arrest  him.  He  could  of  course  giv 
no  grounds  for  the  accusation,  still  questions  might  be  aske 
which  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  answer;  and,  howeve 
plausible  a  story  he  might  invent,  the  lawyer  whom  the  fello\ 
would  doubtless  employ  to  defend  him  might  suggest  that  th 
truth  of  his  statements  might  be  easily  tested  by  the  dcspatcl 
of  a  telegram,  in  which  case  he  would  be  placed  in  a  most  awk 
ward  situation.  It  was  better  to  run  the  risk  of  trouble  with 
the  fellow  and  his  gang  than  to  do  anything  which  might  lead 
to  inquiries  as  to  his  identity. 

When  the  train  reached  Nashville,  Vincent  proceeded  to  an 
hotel.  It  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  journey 
had  occupied  more  than  thirty  hours.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark 
he  went  out  again  and  joined  Dan,  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
follow  him  at  a  distance  and  to  be  at  the  corner  of  the  first 
turning  to  the  right  of  the  hotel  as  soon  as  it  became  dark. 
Dan  was  at  the  point  agreed  upon,  and  he  followed  Vincent 
until  the  latter  stopped  in  a  quiet  and  badly-lighted  street. 

"  Things  are  going  badly,  Dan.  I  had  a  row  with  a  ruffian 
in  the  train,  and  he  has  got  friends  here,  and  this  will  add 
greatly  to  our  danger  in  getting  to  our  lines.  I  must  get 
another  disguise.     What  money  have  you  leftf 

"Not  a  cent,  sah.  I  had  only  a  five-cent  piece  left  when 
we  left  St.  Louis,  and  I  spent  him  on  bread  on  de  journey." 

"That  is  bad,  Dan.  I  did  not  think  your  stock  was  so 
nearly  expended." 

"  I  had  to  keep  myself,  sah,  and  to  pay  for  de  railroad,  and 
to  buy  dem  tree  suits  of  clothes,  and  to  make  de  nigger  I 
lodged  with  a  present  to  keep  him  mouth  shut."  '■ 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  have  had  lots  of  expenses,  Dan,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  not  wasted  your  monej^;  but  I  had  not 
thought  about  it     I  have  only  got  ten  dollars  left,  and  we 
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may  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  travel  before  we  are 

I  safe.     Anyhow,  you  must  get  another  disguise,  and  trust  to 

I  luck  for  the  rest.     We  have  tramped  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 

I  ])i'f()re  now  without  having  anything  beyond  what  we  could 

pick  up  on  the  road.     Here's  the  money.     Get  a  rough  suit  of 

working-man's  clothes,  and  join  me  here  again  in  an  hour's 

time.      Let  us  find   out  the  name  of   the  street  before  we 

separate,  for  we  may  miss  our  way  and  not  be  able  to  meet 


again. 


Passing  up  into  the  busy  streets,  Vincent  presently  stopped 
and  purchased  a  paper  of  a  newsboy  who  was  running  along 
shouting,  "News  from  the  war.  Defeat  of  the  rebels.  Fight 
in  a  railway  car  near  Nashville:  a  minister  p'nishes  a  border 
ruffian." 

"Confound  those  newspaper  fellows!"  Vincent  muttered  to 
himself  as  he  walked  away.  "They  pick  up  every  scrap  of 
news.  I  suppose  a  reporter  got  hold  of  some  one  who  was  in 
the  car."  Turning  down  a  quiet  street,  he  opened  the  paper 
and  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  read  a  graphic  and  minute  account 
of  the  strusfijfle  in  the  train. 

"I  won't  go  back  to  the  hotel,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I  sh^all 
be  having  reporters  to  interview  me.  I  shall  be  expected  to 
give  them  a  history  of  my  whole  life:  where  I  was  born,  and 
where  I  went  to  school,  and  whether  I  prefer  beef  to  mutton, 
and  whether  I  drink  beer,  and  a  thousand  other  things.  No; 
the  sooner  I  am  away  the  better.  As  to  the  hotel,  I  have  only 
had  one  meal,  and  they  have  got  the  bag  with  what  clothes 
there  are;  that  will  pay  them  well"  Accordingly  when 
he  rejoined  Dan  he  told  him  that  they  would  start  at 
once. 

"It  is  the  best  Avay,  an} how,"  he  said.  "To-morrow,  no 
doubt,  the  fellow  I  had  the  row  with  will  be  watching  the 
hotel  to  see  which  way  I  go  oflf,  but  after  once  seeing  me  go 
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to  the  liotel  he  will  not  guess  that  I  shall  be  starting  this  even- 
ing.    What  have  you  got  left,  Dan?" 

"I  got  two  dollars,  sah." 

"That  makes  us  quite  rich  men.  We  will  stop  at  the  first 
shop  we  come  to  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  bread  and  a  pound  or 
two  of  ham." 

"And  a  bottle  of  rum,  sah.  Berry  wet  and  cold  sleeping 
out  of  doors  now,  sah.     Want  a  little  comfort  anyhow." 

"Very  well,  Dan;  I  think  we  can  afford  that." 

"  Get  one  for  half  a  dollar,  massa.  Could  not  lay  out  half  a 
dollar  better." 

Half  an  hour  later  they  had  left  Nashville  behind  them,  and 
were  tramping  along  the  road  towards  the  east,  Dan  carrying 
a  bundle  in  which  the  provisions  were  wrapped,  and  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  of  rum  sticking  out  of  his  pocket.  As  soon  as 
they  were  well  in  the  country  Vincent  changed  his  clothes  for 
those  Dan  had  just  bought  him,  and  making  the  others  up  into 
a  bundle,  continued  his  wa}'. 

"Why  you  not  leave  dem  black  clothes  behind,  sah?  What 
good  take  dem  wid  you?" 

"I  am  not  going  to  carry  them  far,  Dan.  The  first  wood  or 
thick  clump  of  bushes  we  come  to  I  shall  hide  them  away;  but 
if  you  were  to  leave  them  here  they  would  be  found  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  be  carried  into  the  town 
and  handed  over  to  the  police,  and  they  might  put  that  and 
the  fact  of  ni}-  not  having  returned  to  the  hotel — which  is  sure 
to  be  talked  about — together,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
either  Mullens  was  right  and  that  I  was  an  escaped  Con- 
federate, or  that  I  had  been  murdered  by  Mullens.  In  eitlier 
case  they  might  gtc  up  a  search,  and  i)orhaps  send  telegrams 
to  the  troops  in  the  towns  beyond  us.  Anyhow,  it's  best  the 
clothes  should  not  be  fouiul." 

All  night  they  tramped  along,  pausing  only  for  half  an  liour 
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about  midnight,  when  Dan  suggested  that  as  he  had  only  had 
some  bread  to  rat— and  not  too  much  of  that — during  the  last 
forty-eight  hears,  he  thought  that  he  could  do  with  some 
supper.  Accordingly  the  bundle  was  opened,  and  they  sat 
down  and  partook  of  u.  hearty  meal.  Dan  had  wiseL  taken 
the  precaution  of  having  the  cork  drawn  from  the  bottle  when 
he  bought  it,  replacing  it  so  that  it  couM  be  easily  extracted 
when  required,  and  Vincent  acknowledge*!  that  the  spirit  was 
a  not  unwelcome  ad-'ition  to  the  meal.  When  morning  broke 
they  had  reached  Duck's  liiver,  a  broad  strc  ni  crossing  the 
road. 

Here  they  drew  aside  into  a  thick  grove,  and  determined 
i/O  get  a  few  hours'  sleep  before  proceeding.  It  was  nearly 
midday  before  they  woke  and  proceeded  to  the  edge  of  the 
trees.     Vincent  reconnoitred  the  position. 

"It  is  just  as  well  we  did  not  try  to  cross,  Dan.  I  see  the 
tents  of  at  least  a  regiment  on  the  other  bank.  ^No  doubt  they 
are  stationed  there  to  guard  the  road  and  railway  bridge. 
This  part  of  the  country  is  jiretty  equally  divided  in  opinion, 
though  more  of  the  people  are  for  the  South  than  for  the  North; 
but  I  know  there  are  guerrilla  parties  on  both  sides  moving 
about,  auu.  if  a  Confederate  band  was  to  pounce  down  on  these 
bridges  and  destroy  them  it  would  cut  the  communication  with 
their  army  in  front,  and  put  them  in  a  very  ugly  position 
if  they  were  defeated.  No  doubt  that's  why  they  have 
stationed  that  regiment  there.  Anyhow,  it  makes  it  awkwaid 
for  us.  We  should  be  sure  to  be  questioned  where  we  are 
going,  and  as  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  geography  of  the 
place  we  should  find  it  very  diflicult  to  satisfy  them.  We 
must  cross  the  river  somewhere  else.  There  are  sure  to  be 
some  boats  somewhere  along  the  banks;  at  any  rate,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  move  further  away  from  the  road." 

They  walked  for  two  or  three  miles  across  the  country.    The 
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fieMs  for  the  most  part  were  deserted,  and  although  hero  and 
there  they  saw  cultivated  patches,  it  was  evident  that  mc-t 
of  the  inhabitants  had  quitted  that  part  of  the  country, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  almost  continued  fighting  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war;  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants 
being  greatly  heightened  by  the  bands  of  marauders  who 
moved  about  plundering  and  destroying  under  the  pretence  of 
punishing  those  whom  they  considered  hostile  to  the  cause  in 
whose  favour — nominally,  at  least — they  had  enrolled  them, 
selves.  The  sight  of  rui.icd  farms  and  burnt  houses  roused 
Vincent's  indignation;  for  in  Virginia  private  property  had, 
up  to  the  time  of  Pope's  assuming  command  of  the  army, 
been  resi)ected,  and  this  phase  of  civil  war  was  new  and  very 
painful  to  him. 

"It  would  be  a  good  thing,"  he  said  to  Dan,  "if  the  generals 
on  both  sides  in  this  district  would  airree  to  a  month's  truce, 
and  join  each  other  in  hunting  down  and  hanging  these 
marauding  scoundrels.  On  our  side  IMosby  and  a  few  other 
leaders  of  bands  composed  almost  entirely  of  gentlemen,  have 
never  been  accused  of  practices  of  this  kind;  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them." 

After  walking  for  four  or  five  miles  they  again  sat  down  till 
evening,  and  then  going  down  to  the  river,  endeavoured  to  find 
a  boat  by  which  they  could  cross,  but  to  their  disappointment 
no  craft  of  any  kind  was  visible,  although  in  many  places  there 
were  stages  by  the  river-side,  evidently  used  by  farmers  for 
unloading  their  produce  into  boats.  Vincent  concluded  at  last 
that  at  some  period  of  the  struggle  all  the  boats  must  have 
been  collected  and  either  sunk  or  carried  away  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  prevent  the  other  crossing  the  river. 

Hitherto  they  had  carefully  avoided  all  the  farmhouses 
that  appeared  to  be  inhabited;  but  Vincent  now  determined 
to  approach  one  of  them  and  endeavour  to  gain  some  informa- 
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tion as  to  the  distance  from  the  next  bridge,  and  whether  it 
was  guarded  by  troops,  and  to  fii.d  out  if  possible  the  position 
in  which  the  Northern  forces  in  Tennessee  M'ere  at  present 
posted — all  of  which  points  he  was  at  present  ignorant  of.  He 
passed  two  or  three  large  farndiouses  without  entering,  for 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  male  population  were  away 
with  one  or  other  of  the  armies,  he  might  still  find  two  or 
three  hands  in  such  buildings,  Besides,  it  was  now  late,  and 
whatever  the  politics  of  the  inmates  they  would  be  suspicious 
of  such  late  arrivals,  and  would  proba])ly  altogether  refuse 
them  admittance.  Acccdingly  another  night  was  spent  in  the 
wood. 

The  next  morning,  after  walking  a  mile  or  two,  they  saw  a 
house  at  which  Vincent  determined  to  try  their  fortune.  It 
was  small,  but  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  people  above  the 
class  of  farmer.  It  stood  in  a  little  i)lantation,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  verandah.  Most  of  the  blinds  were  down,  and 
Vincent  judged  that  the  inmates  could  not  be  numerous. 

"You  remain  here,  Dan,  and  I  will  go  and  knock  at  the 
door.  It  is  better  that  we  should  not  be  seen  together." 
Vincent  accordingly  went  forward  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
A  n  old  negress  opened  it. 

"  We  have  nothing  for  tramps,"  she  said.  "  De  house  am 
pretty  well  cleared  out  ob  ebcryting."  She  was  about  to  shut 
the  door  when  Vincent  put  his  foot  forward  and  prevented  it 
closing.  "Massa  Charles,"  the  negress  called  out,  "bring  yo' 
shot-gun  quick;  here  am  tief  want  to  break  into  the  house." 

"I  am  neither  a  thief  nor  a  tramp,"  Vincent  said;  "and  I  do 
not  want  anything,  except  that  I  should  be  glad  to  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread  if  you  have  one  that  you  could  spare.  I  have  lost  my 
way,  and  I  want  to  ask  directions." 

Dat  am  pretty  likely  story,"  the  old  woman  said.     "  Bring 
up  dat  shot-gun  quick,  Massa  Charles." 
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"What  is  it,  Chloc?"  another  fomald  voice  asl<e<l. 

"Here  am  a  man  pretend  lie  liab  lost  his  way  and  wants  to 
buy  a  loaf.  You  stand  back,  Miss  Lucy,  and  let  your  biodcr 
shoot  de  villain  dead." 

"I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  not  a  robber,  madam,"  Vincent 
said  througli  the  partly-opened  door.  "I  am  alone,  and  only 
beg  some  information,  which  I  doubt  not  you  can  give  me." 

"  Open  the  door,  Chloe,"  the  second  voice  said  inside ;  "  that  is 
not  the  voice  of  a  robber." 

The  old  woman  reluctantly  obeyed  the  order  and  opened  the 
door,  and  Vincent  saw  in  the  pasf:age  a  young  girl  of  some  six- 
teen years  old.     He  took  off  his  hat. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  he  said;  "but  I  am  an 
entire  stranger  here,  and  am  most  desirous  of  cros-sing  the  river, 
but  can  find  no  boat  with  which  to  do  so." 

"Why  did  you  not  cross  by  the  bridge?"  the  girl  asked. 
"How  did  you  miss  the  straight  road?" 

"Frankly,  because  there  were  Northern  troops  there," 
Vincent  said,  "  and  I  wish  to  avoid  them  if  p'ossible. ' 

"  You  are  a  Confederate  ?"  the  girl  asked,  when  the  old  ncgress 
interrupted  her: 

"  Hush !  Miss  Lucy,  don't  you  talk  about  dem  tings;  der  plenty 
of  mischief  done  already,  ^^'hat  hab  you  to  do  wid  one  side  or 
de  Oder?" 

The  girl  paid  no  attention  to  her  words,  but  stood  awaiting 
Vincent's  answer.  He  did  not  hesitate.  There  was  somethiiii' 
in  lier  face  that  told  him  that,  friend  or  foe,  she  was  ni)t 
likely  to  betray  a  fugitive,  and  he  answered: 

"I  am  a  Confederate  otlicer,  madam.  1  have  made  my 
escape  from  Elmira  prison,  and  am  trying  to  find  my  way  back 
into  our  lines." 

"  Come  in,  sir,"  the  girl  said,  holding  out  her  hand.  "  Wo 
are  Secessionists,  he:irt  and  soul.     My  father  and  my  brother 
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are  with  our  troo'^s — that  is,  if  tiiov  are  both  alive.  I  have 
httle  to  offer  yon,  for  tlie  Vankee  bands  iiave  been  here  several 
times,  have  driven  off  our  eattle,  emptied  our  learns,  and  even 
robbed  our  hen-nests,  and  taken  everything  in  the  house  they 
thought  wo;  til  rarrying  away.  Kut  whatever  there  is,  sir,  you 
are  heartily  welcome  to.  1  had  a  paper  yesterda^ — it  is  not 
often  I  get  one — and  1  saw  there  that  three  of  our  officers  had 
escaped  from  Elmir;i.     Are  you  one  of  them]" 

"  Yes,  madam.     I  am  Lieutenant  Wingfield." 

"Ah!  then  you  are  in  the  cavalry.  You  have  fondit  under 
Stuart,"  the  girl  said.  "The  paper  said  so.  Oh  how  1  wish  we 
had  Stuart  and  Stonewall  Jackson  on  this  side!  we  should  soon 
drive  the  Yankees  out  of  Tennessee." 

"They  would  try  to,  anyhow,"  Vincent  said,  smiling,  "and  if 
it  were  possible  they  would  assuredly  do  it.  I  was  in  Ashley's 
horse  with  the  Stonewall  division  through  the  first  campaign  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  up  to  Bull  Run,  and  after  that 
under  Stuart.  But  is  not  }our  brother  here?  your  servant 
called  to  him." 

"  There  is  no  one  here  but  ourselves,"  the  girl  replied.  "  That 
was  a  fiction  of  Chloe's,  and  it  has  succeeded  sometimes  when 
we  have  had  rough  visitors.  And  now  what  can  1  do  for  you, 
sir]  You  said  you  wanted  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  there- 
fore, I  suppose,  you  are  hungry.  Chloe,  put  the  bacon  and 
bread  on  the  table,  and  make  some  coffee.  I  am  afraid  that  is 
all  we  can  do,  sir,  but  such  as  it  is  you  are  heartily  welcome 
to  it." 

"I  thank  you  greatly,"  Vincent  replied,  "and  will,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  take  half  my  breakfast  out  to  my  boy,  who  is 
waiting  over  there." 

"Why  did  you  not  bring  him  in?"  the  girl  asked.  "Of 
course  he  will  be  welcome  too." 

*'  I  did  not  bring  him  in  before  because  two  men  in  these 
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days  are  likely  to  alarm  a  lonely  houfsehold ;  and  I  would  rather 
not  bring  him  in  now,  hecaiise,  if  by  any  possibility  the 
searchers,  who  are  no  doubt  after  me,  should  call  and  ask  you 
whether  two  men,  one  a  wliite  and  the  other  a  nc^io,  had  been 
here,  you  could  answer  no." 

"But  they  cannot  be  troubling  much  about  prisoners,"  the 
girl  said.  "  Why,  in  tlie  fighting  here  and  Missouri  tiiny  have 
taken  many  thousands  of  prisoners,  and  you  have  taken  still 
more  of  them  in  Viiginia;  surely  they  cannot  trouble  them- 
selves much  about  one  getting  away." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  a  search  of  that  kind,"  Vincent  said; 
"but,  unfortunately,  on  my  way  down  I  had  a  row  in  the 
train  with  a  ruffian  named  Mullens,  who  is,  I  understand,  con- 
nected with  one  of  these  bands  of  brigands,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  he  will  hunt  me  down  if  he  can." 

The  girl  turned  pale. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  "I  saw  that  in  the  paper  too,  but  it  said 
that  it  w\as  a  minister.  And  it  was  you  who  beat  that  man  and 
threw  his  revolver  out  of  the  window?  Oh,  then,  you  are  in 
danger  indeed,  sir.  He  is  one  of  the  worst  ruffians  in  the  state, 
and  is  the  leader  of  the  party  who  stripped  this  house  and 
threatened  to  burn  it  to  the  ground.  Luckily  I  was  not  at 
home,  having  gone  awa}'^  ':o  spend  the  night  with  a  neighbour. 
His  band  have  committed  murders  all  over  the  country,  hanging 
up  defenceless  people  on  pretence  that  they  were  Secessionists. 
They  will  show  you  no  mercy  if  they  catch  you." 

"  No.  I  should  not  expect  any  great  mercy  if  I  fell  into  their 
hands,  Miss  Lucy.     I  don't  know  your  other  name." 

"My  name  is  Kingston.  I  ought  to  have  introduced  myself 
to  you  at  once." 

"Now  you  understand.  Miss  Kingston,  how  anxious  I  am  to 
get  across  the  river,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the 
information  I  want  you  to  give  me.     How  far  is  it  from  the 
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next  bridt,*^  on  the  south,  and  are  there  any  Federal  troops 
there r' 

"It  is  about  seven  miles  to  the  bridge  at  Williamsport, 
we  are  just  half-way  between  that  and  the  railway  bridge  at 
Columbus.     Yes,  there  are  certainly  troops  there." 

"Then  I  see  no  way  for  it  but  to  make  a  small  raft  to  cany 
us  across,  Miss  Kingston.  I  am  a  good  swimmer,  but  the  river 
is  full  and  of  considerable  width;  still,  I  think  1  can  get  across. 
But  my  boy  cannot  swim  a  stroke." 

"I  know  where  there  is  a  boat  hid  in  the  wood  near  the 
river,"  the  girl  said.  "  It  belongs  to  a  neighbour  of  ours,  and 
when  the  Yankees  seized  the  boats  he  hud  his  hauled  up  and 
hidden  in  the  woods.  He  was  a  Southerner,  heart  and  soul,  and 
thought  that  he  might  be  able  sometimes  to  take  useful  infor- 
mation across  the  river  to  our  people ;  but  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards his  house  was  attacked  by  one  of  these  bands — it  was 
always  said  it  was  that  of  Mullens— and  he  was  killed  defend- 
infj  it  to  the  last.  He  killed  several  of  the  band  before  he  fell, 
and  they  were  so  enraged  that  after  plundering  it  they  set  it  on 
fire  and  fastened  the  door,  and  his  wife  and  two  maid-servants 
were  burned  to  death." 

"  I  wish  instead  of  throwing  his  pistol  out  of  the  window  I 
had  blown  his  brains  out  with  it,"  Vincent  said;  "and  I  would 
have  done  o  if  I  had  known  what  sort  of  fellow  he  was.  How- 
ever, as  to  v-ae  boat,  can  you  give  mo  instructions  where  to  find 
it,  and  is  it  light  enough  for  two  men  to  carry  1 " 

"Not  to  carry,  perhaps,  but  to  push  along.  It  is  a  light 
boat  he  had  for  pleasure.  He  had  a  large  one,  but  that  was 
carried  away  with  the  others.  I  cannot  give  you  directions, 
but  I  can  lead  you  to  the  place." 

"  I  should  not  like  you  to  do  that,"  Vincent  said.  "  We 
might  be  caught,  and .  your  share  in  the  affair  might  be 
suspected." 
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"Oh!  there  is  no  fear  of  that,"  the  girl  said;  "besides,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  danger." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  right,  Miss  Kingston,  for  a  young  lady 
like  you  to  be  living  here  alone  with  an  old  servant  in  such  times 
as  these.     You  ought  to  go  into  a  town  until  it's  all  over." 

"I  have  no  one  to  go  to,"  the  girl  said  simply.  "My 
father  bought  this  place  and  moved  here  from  flcorgia  only  six 
years  ago,  and  all  my  friends  are  in  that  state.  Except  our 
neighbours  round  here  I  do  not  know  a  soul  in  Tennessee. 
Besides,  what  can  I  do  in  a  town?  ^^'e  can  manage  here, 
because  we  have  a  few  fowls,  and  some  of  our  neiglibours  last 
spring  ploughed  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  and  i)huitcd  corn  for  us, 
and  I  have  a  little  money  left  fur  buying  other  tilings;  but  it 
would  not  last  us  a  month  if  wo  went  into  a  town.  No,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  stay  here  until  you  drive  the  Yankees 
back.  I  will  willingly  take  you  down  to  the  boat  to  night. 
Chloe  can  come  with  us  and  keep  mo  company  on  the  way 
back.     Of  course  it  would  not  be  safe  to  cross  in  the  daytime." 

"I  thank  you  greatly,  Miss  Kingston,  and  shall  always 
remember  your  kindness.  Now,  when  I  finish  my  meal  1  will 
go  out  and  join  my  boy,  and  will  come  for  you  at  eight  o'clock; 
it  will  be  quite  dark  then." 

"Why  should  you  not  stay  here  till  then,  Mr.  Wingfield?  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  aiiyone  will  come  along." 

"It  is  unlikely,  but  it  is  quite  possible,"  Vincent  replied, 
"and  were  I  caught  here  by  Mullens,  the  consequence  would 
be  very  serious  to  you  as  well  as  to  myself.  No,  I  could  not 
think  of  doing  thac.  I  will  go  out,  and  come  back  at  eight 
o'clock.  I  shall  not  be  far  away;  but  if  anyone  should  come 
and  inquire,  you  can  honestly  say  that  you  do  not  know  where 
I  am." 

"I  have  two  revolvers  here,  sir;  in  fact  I  have  three.  I 
always  keep  one  loaded,  for  there  is  never  any  saying  whether  it 
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jriay  not  be  wanted;  the  other  two  I  picked  up  last  spring. 
There  was  a  fight  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  heie,  and 
after  it  was  over  and  they  had  moved  away,  for  the  Con- 
federates won  that  time  and  chased  them  back  towards  Nash- 
ville, I  went  out  with  Chloo  with  some  water  and  bandages  to 
see  if  we  could  do  anything  for  the  wouniled.  We  were  at 
work  there  till  evening,  and  I  think  we  did  some  good.  As 
we  were  coming  back  I  saw  something  in  a  low  bush,  and 
going  there  found  a  Yankee  officer  and  his  horse  both  lying 
dead;  they  had  been  killed  by  a  shell,  I  should  think.  Stooping 
over  to  see  if  he  was  quite  dead  I  saw  a  revolver  in  his  belt  and 
another  in  the  holster  of  his  saddle,  so  I  took  them  out  and 
brought  them  home,  thinking  I  might  give  them  to  some  of 
our  men,  for  we  were  then,  as  we  have  always  been,  very 
short  of  arms;  but  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  giving 
them  away,  and  I  am  very  glad  now  that  I  have  not.  Here 
they  are,  sir,  and  two  packets  of  cartridges,  for  they  are  of  the 
same  size  as  those  of  the  pistol  my  father  gave  me  when  he 
went  away.     You  are  heartily  welcome  to  them." 

"  Thank  you  extremely,"  Vincent  said  as  he  took  the  pistols 
and  placed  the  packets  of  ammunition  in  his  pocket.  "We 
cut  two  heavy  sticks  the  night  we  left  Nashville  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  something  of  a  fight;  but  with  these  weapons  we 
.^hall  feel  a  match  for  any  small  parties  we  may  meet.  Then 
at  eight  o'clock  I  will  come  back  again." 

"I  shall  be  ready,"  the  girl  said;  "but  I  wish  you  would 
have  stopped,  there  are  so  many  things  I  want  to  ask  you 
about,  and  these  Yankee  papers,  which  are  all  we  see  now,  are 
full  of  lies." 

"  They  exaggerate  their  successes  and  to  some  extent  con- 
ceal their  defeats,"  Vincent  said;  "but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  newspapers,  whose  correspondents  do  seem  to  me 
to  try  and  tell  the  truth  to  their  readers,  but  of  the  official 
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dcapatrhos  of  the  generals.  The  newspapers  tone  matters  down, 
no  doubt,  hccauso  thej  consider  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
puMic  spirit;  but  at  times  they  speak  out  pretty  strongly  too. 
I  am  quite  as  sorry  to  leave  as  you  can  be  that  I  should  go, 
Miss  Kingston,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  very  much  the 
wisest  thing  for  me  to  do.  V>y  the  way,  if  I  should  not  he 
here  by  half-past  eight  I  shall  not  come  at  all,  and  you  will 
know  that  something  has  occurred  to  alter  our  plans.  I  trust 
there  is  no  chance  of  anything  doing  so,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
arrange  so  that  you  should  not  sit  up  expecting  mo.  Should 
I  not  come  back  you  will  know  that  I  shall  be  always  grateful 
to  you  for  your  kindness,  and  that  when  this  war  is  over,  if  I 
am  alive,  I  will  come  back  and  thank  you  personally." 

"Good-bye  till  this  evening!"  the  girl  said.  "I  will  not 
even  let  myself  think  that  an}  thing  can  occur  to  prevent  your 
return." 

"Golly,  Massa  Vincent,  what  a  time  you  hab  been!"  Dan 
said  when  Vincent  rejoined  him.  "Dis  chile  began  to  tink 
dat  somefing  had  gone  wrong,  and  was  going  in  anoder  five 
minutes  to  knock  at  de  door  to  ask  what  dey  had  done  to 
you." 

"It  is  all  right,  Dan,  I  have  had  breakfast,  and  have  brought 
some  for  you;  here  is  some  bread  and  bacon  and  a  bottle  of 
coffee." 

"Dat  good,  Massa;  my  teeth  go  chatter  chatter  wid  sleep- 
ing in  dese  damp  woods;  dat  coffee  do  me  good,  sah.  After 
dat  I  shall  feel  fit  for  any  ting." 
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THE  BUSH-WHACKERS. 


Y  the  way,  Dan,"  Vincent  said  when  the  negro  had 
finished  his  meal,  "  we  have  not  talked  over  that 
matter  of  my  clothes.  I  can't  imagine  how  that 
letter  saying  that  one  of  us  was  disguised  as  a 
minister  and  would  have  a  negro  servant  came  to  be  written. 
Did  you  ever  tell  the  people  you  lodged  with  anything  about 
the  disguise  1 " 

"No,  sah,  neber  said  one  word  to  dcm  about  it;  dey  know 
nothing  whatsoeber.  Do  way  me  do  wid  your  letter  was  dis. 
Me  go  outside  town  and  wait  for  long  time.  At  last  saAV  black 
fellow  coming  along.  Me  say  to  him,  'Can  you  read]'  and  he 
said  as  he  could.  I  said  'I  got  a  letter,  I  want  to  read  him, 
I  gib  you  a  quarter  to  read  him  to  me;'  so  he  said  yes,  and  he 
reaJ  de  letter.  He  a  long  time  of  making  it  out,  because  he 
read  print  but  not  read  writing  well.  He  spell  it  out  word  by 
word,  but  I  don't  tink  he  understand  dat  it  come  from  prison, 
only  dat  it  come  from  someone  who  wanted  some  rope  and  a 
turn-screw.  Me  do  just  de  same  way  wid  dc  second  letter. 
As  for  de  clothes,  me  buy  dem  dat  day,  make  dem  up  in 
bundle,  and  not  go  back  to  lodging  at  all.  Me  not  know  how 
anyone  could  know  dat  I  buy  dat  minister  clothes  for  you, 
^ah.  Me  told  de  storekeeper  dat  dey  was  for  cousin  of  mine, 
who  preach  to  de  colored  folk,  and  dat  I  send  him  suit  as 
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l)resent.  Onless  dat  man  follow  me  and  watch  me  all  de  time 
till  we  go  off  together,  sah,  me  no  see  how  de  debbil  he  guess 
about  it." 

"That's  quite  impossible,  Dan;  it  never  could  have  been 
that  way.  It  is  very  strange,  for  it  would  really  seeui  that  no 
one  but  you  and  I  and  the  other  two  officers  could  possibly  know 
about  it." 

"  Perhaps  one  of  dem  want  to  do  you  bad  turn,  INIassa,  and 
write  so  as  to  get  you  caui^lit  and  shut  up  again." 

Vincent  started  at  the  suggestioji.  Was  it  possilde  that 
Jackson  could  have  done  him  this  bad  turn  after  his  iiaving 
aided  him  to  make  his  escape!  It  would  be  a  villainous  trick ; 
bat  then  he  had  always  thought  him  capable  of  villainous 
ti'icks,  and  it  was  only  the  fact  that  they  were  thiown  together 
in  prison  that  had  induced  him  to  make  up  his  quarrel  with 
him;  but  though  Jackson  had  accepted  liis  advances,  it  was 
[irobable  enough  that  he  had  retained  his  bad  feeling  against 
him,  and  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  have  his  revenge  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

"The  scoundrel,"  he  said  to  himself,  "after  my  getting  him 
free,  to  inform  against  me!  Of  course  I  have  no  proof  of  it, 
but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  him.  If  we  ever 
mee^  again,  Mr.  Jackson,  I  will  have  it  out  with  you." 

"  You  got  two  pistols,  sail,"  Dan  said  presently.  "  How  you 
get  dem  ? '' 

"The  lady  of  that  house  gave  them  to  me,  Dan;  they  are 
one  for  you  and  one  for  me." 

"Dis  chile  no  want  him,  sah;  not  know  what  to  do  wid  him. 
Go  off  and  shoot  myself,  for  sure." 

"Well,  I  don't  suppose  you  would  do  much  good  with  it, 
Dan.  As  I  am  a  good  shot,  perhaps  I  had  better  keep  them 
both.     You  might  load  them  for  me  as  I  fire  them." 

"Berry  well,  sah;  you  show  me  how  to  load,  me  load." 
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Vincent  showed  Dan  how  to  extricate  the  discharrrcd 
cartridge-cases  and  to  put  in  fresh  ones,  and  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  practice  Dan  Avas  able  to  do  this  with  some  speed. 

"When  we  going  on,  sah?"  he  said  as,  having  learnt  the 
lesson,  he  handed  the  pistol  back  to  Vincent. 

"  We  are  not  going  on  until  the  evening,  Dan.  When  it 
gets  dark  the  lady  is  going  to  take  us  to  a  place  where  there 
is  a  boat  hidden,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  cross  the  river." 

"Den  I  will  hab  a  sleep,  sah.  Noting  like  sleeping  when 
there  is  a  chance." 

"  I  believe  you  could  sleep  three-quarters  of  your  time,  Dan. 
However,  you  may  as  well  sleep  now  if  you  can,  for  there  will 
be  nothincj  to  do  till  ni<j!;ht." 

Vincent  went  back  to  the  edce  of  the  wood,  and  sat  down 
whe.'e  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  cottage.  The  country 
was  for  the  most  part  covered  with  wood,  for  it  was  but  thinly 
inhabited  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  main  roads.  Few 
of  the  farmers  had  cleared  more  than  half  their  ground;  many 
only  a  few  acres.  The  patch,  in  which  the  house  with  its  little 
clump  of  trees  stood  nearly  in  the  centre,  was  of  some  forty  or 
fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  though  now  rank  with  weeds,  had 
evidently  been  carefully  cultivated,  for  all  the  stumps  had  been 
removed,  and  the  fence  round  it  was  of  a  stronger  and  neater 
character  than  that  which  most  of  the  cultivators  deemed 
sufficient. 

Presently  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  in  the  forest 
behind  him,  and  he  made  his  way  back  to  a  road  which  ran 
along  a  hundred  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  wood.  He  reached 
it  before  the  horsemen  came  uj),  and  lay  down  in  the  under- 
wood a  few  yards  back.  In  a  short  time  two  horsemen  came 
along  at  a  walking  pace. 

"I  call  this  a  fool's  errand  altogether,"  one  of  them  said  in  a 
grumbling  tone.     "  We  don't  know  that  they  have  headed  this 
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Avay  ■  and  if  they  have,  we  luii^lit  searcli  tlicsc  woods  for  a 
iiioiitli  without  iiiuliiig  tliein." 

"Tiiat's  so,"  tlie  other  said;  "but  Mullens  has  set  his  heart 
on  it,  and  we  must  try  for  another  day  or  two.  My  idea  is 
that  Avlien  the  felh:)W  heard  wliat  sort  of  a  chap  Mullens  was, 
lie  took  the  back  train  that  night  and  went  up  north  again." 

Vincent  heard  no  more,  but  it  was  enough  to  show  him  that 
a  sharp  hunt  was  being  kept  up  for  him;  and  although  he  had 
no  fear  of  being  caught  in  the  woods,  he  was  well  pleased  at 
the  thought  that  he  would  soon  be  across  the  water  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  enemy.  He  went  back  again  to  the  edge  of 
the  dealing  and  resumed  his  watch.  It  was  just  getting  dusk, 
and  he  was  about  to  join  Dan  when  he  saw  a  party  of  twelve 
men  ride  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  wood  and  niako 
towards  the  house.  Fibed  with  a  vague  alarm  that  possibly 
someone  might  have  caught  sight  of  him  and  his  follower  on 
the  previous  day,  and  might,  on  being  questioned  by  tlic 
searchers,  have  given  them  a  clue  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  going,  Vincent  hurried  to  the  spot  where  he  left 
Dan.     The  negro  jumped  up  as  he  approached. 

"Me  awake  long  time,  sah.  Began  to  wonder  where  yvn 
had  got  to." 

"Take  your  stick  and  come  along,  Dan,  as  fast  as  you  can." 

Without  another  word  Vincent  led  the  way  along  the  ed-o 
of  the  wood  to  the  point  where  the  clump  of  trees  at  the  back 
of  the  house  hid  it  from  his  view. 

"Now,  Dan,  stoop  low  and  get  across  to  those  trees." 

Greatly  astonished  at  what  was  happening,  but  having  im- 
plicit faith  in  his  master,  Dan  followed  without  a  question. 

It  was  but  ten  minutes  since  Vincent  had  seen  the  horsemen, 
but  the  darkness  liad  closed  in  rapidly,  and  he  had  little  fear 
of  his  approach  being  seen.  He  made  his  way  through  the 
trees,  and  crept  up  to  the  house,  and  then  kept  close  along  it 
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until  he  reached  the  front.  There  stood  the  horses,  with  the 
bridles  thrown  over  their  necks.  The  riders  were  all  inside 
the  house. 

"Look  here,  Dan,"  he  whispered,  "you  keep  here  perfectly 
quiet  until  I  join  you  again  or  you  hear  a  pistol-shot.  If  you 
do  hear  a  shot,  rush  at  the  horses  with  your  stick  and  drive 
them  off  at  full  gallop.  Drive  them  right  into  the  woods  if  you 
can,  and  then  lie  quiet  there  till  you  hear  me  whistle  for  you. 
If  you  don't  hear  my  whistle  you  will  know  that  something  has 
happened  to  me,  and  then  you  must  make  your  way  home  as 
well  as  you  can." 

"  Oh,  Master  Vincent,"  Dan  b^gan ;  but  Vincent  stopped  him. 

"  It's  no  use  talking,  Dan ;  you  must  do  as  I  order  you.  I 
hope  all  will  be  well;  but  it  must  be  done  anyhow." 

"Let  me  come  and  load  your  pistol  and  fight  with  you,  sah." 

"You  can  do  more  good  by  stampeding  the  horses,  Dan. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  there  will  be  no  trouble." 

So  saying,  leaving  Dan  with  the  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks,  Vincent  went  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  tried  the 
door  there.  It  was  fastened.  Then  he  went  to  the  other  side ; 
and  here,  the  light  streaming  through  the  window,  which  was 
open,  and  the  sound  of  loud  voices,  showed  him  the  room  where 
the  party  were.  He  crept  cautiously  up  and  looked  in.  Mullens 
was  standing  facing  Lucy  Kingston;  the  rest  of  the  men  were 
standing  behind  him.  The  girl  was  as  pale  as  death,  but  was 
quiet  and  composed. 

"  Now,"  Mullens  said,  "  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time.  You 
have  admitted  that  a  man  has  been  here  to-day,  and  that  you 
gave  him  food.  You  say  he  is  not  in  the  house;  and  as  we 
have  searched  it  pretty  thoroughly,  we  know  that's  right  enough. 
You  say  you  don't  know  where  he  is,  and  that  may  be  true 
enough  in  a  sense;  but  I  have  asked  you  whether  he  is  coming 
back  again,  and  you  won't  answer  me.     I  just  give  you  three 
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seconds;"  and  he  held  out  his  arm  with  a  pistol  in  it.  "One!' 
As  the  word  "  Two  "  left  his  lips,  a  pistol  cracked,  and  Mullens 
fell  hack  with  a  hullet  in  his  forehead. 

At  the  same  time  Vincent  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Come  on,  lads;  wipe 'em  out  altogether.  Don't  let  one  of 
them  escape."  As  he  spoke  he  discharged  his  pistol  rai)idl\- 
into  the  midst  of  the  men,  who  were  for  the  moment  too  taken 
by  surprise  to  move,  and  every  shot  took  elVect  upon  them. 
At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  great  shouting  outside,  and 
the  trampling  of  horses'  feet.  One  or  two  of  the  men  hastily 
returned  Vincent's  fire,  but  the  rest  made  a  violent  rush  to  the 
door.  Several  fell  over  the  bodies  of  their  comrades,  and 
Vincent  had  emptied  one  of  his  revolvers  and  fired  three  shots 
with  the  second  before  the  last  of  those  able  to  escai)e  did  so. 
Five  bodies  remained  on  the  floor.  As  they  were  still  seven 
lu  one  against  him,  Vincent  ran  to  the  corner  of  the  house,  pre- 
pared to  shoot  them  as  they  came  round;  but  the  ruffians  were 
too  scared  to  think  of  anything  but  escape,  and  they  could  be 
heard  running  and  shouting  across  the  fields. 

Vincent  ran  Ik  to  the  house.  He  had  seen  Lucy  Kingston 
fall  prostrate  at  the  same  instant  as  the  ruffian  facing  her. 
Strung  up  to  the  highest  tension,  and  expecting  in  anothei- 
second  to  be  shot,  the  crack  of  Vincent's  j)istol  had  bronglit 
her  down  as  surely  as  the  bullet  of  Mullens  would  have  done. 
Even  in  the  excitement  of  tiring,  Vincent  felt  thankful  when 
he  saw  her  fall,  and  knew  that  she  was  safe  from  the  bullets 
flying  about.  When  he  enteied  the  room  he  found  the  old 
negress  lying  beside  her,  and  thought  at  first  that  she  had 
fallen  in  the  fray.  He  found  that  she  was  not  only  alive,  but 
unhurt,  having,  the  instant  she  saw  her  ^'oung  mistress  fall, 
thrown  herself  upon  her  to  protect  her  from  harm. 

"Am  dey  all  gone,  sah?"  she  asked,  as  Vincent  somewhat 
roughly  pulled  her  off'  the  girl's  body. 
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"They  have  all  gone,  Chloe;  but  I  do  not  know  how  soon 
they  may  be  back  again.  Get  your  mistress  round  as  soon  as 
you  can.  I  am  sure  that  she  lias  only  fainted,  for  she  fell  the 
instant  I  fired,  before  another  pistol  had  gone  off." 

Leaving  the  old  woman  to  bring  Miss  Kingston  round,  he 
reloaded  his  pistols  and  went  to  the  door.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  sound  of  horses  galloping  was  heard. 

"Halt,  or  I  fire!"  he  shouted. 

"Don't  shoot,  sah!  don't  shoot!  it  am  me!"  and  Dan  rode 
up,  holding  a  second  horse  by  the  bridle.  "I  thought  I  might 
as  well  get  two  ob  dcm,  so  I  jump  on  de  back  ob  one  and  get 
hold  ob  anoder  bridle  while  1  was  waiting  to  hear  your  pistol 
fire.  Den  de  moment  I  heard  dat  I  set  de  oders  off,  and 
chased  dem  to  de  corner  where  de  gate  was  where  dey  came 
in  at,  and  along  de  road  for  half  a  mile;  dey  so  frightened 
dey  not  stop  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Den  I  turn  hito  de 
wood  and  went  through  de  trees,  so  as  not  to  meet  dem  fellows, 
and  lifted  two  of  de  bars  of  the  fence,  and  here  I  am.  You  are 
not  hurt,  massal" 

"My  left  arm  is  broken,  I  think,  Dan;  but  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. I  have  shot  five  of  these  fellows— their  leader  among 
them— and  I  expect  three  of  the  others  have  got  a  bullet  some^ 
where  or  other  in  them.  There  was  such  a  crowd  round  the 
door  that  I  don't  think  one  shot  missed.  It  was  well  I  thought 
of  stampeding  the  horses;  that  gave  them  a  greater  fright  than 
my  pistols.  No  doubt  they  thouglit  that  there  was  a  party  of 
our  bush-whackers  upon  them.  Now,  Dan,  you  keep  watch,  and 
let  me  know  if  you  see  any  signs  of  their  returning.  I  think 
they  are  too  shaken  up  to  want  any  more  fighting;  but  as  there 
are  seven  of  them,  and  they  may  guess  there  are  only  two  or 
three  of  us,  it  is  possible  they  may  try  again." 

"Me  don't  tink  dey  try  any  more,  sah!  Anyhow,  I  look  out 
sharp."     So  saying,  Dan,  fastening  up  one  of  the  horses,  rode 
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the  other  in  a  circle  round  and  round  the  house  and  little 
plantation,  so  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  anyone  to  cross 
the  clearing  without  being  seen.  Vincent  returned  to  the 
house,  and  found  Miss  Kingston  just  recovering  consciousness. 
She  sat  upon  the  ground  in  a  con ''used  way. 

"What  has  happened,  Nurse?" 

"Never  mind  at  present,  dearie.  Juss  you  keep  yourself 
quiet,  and  drink  a  little  water." 

The  girl  mechanically  obeyed.  The  minute  she  put  down 
the  glass  her  eye  fell  upon  Vincent,  who  was  standing  near 
the  door. 

"Oh!  I  remember  now!"  she  said,  starting  up.  "Those  men 
were  here,  and  they  were  going  to  shoot  me.  One — two — and 
then  he  fired,  and  it  seemed  that  I  fell  dead.  Am  I  not 
wounded?" 

"He  never  fired  at  all,  Miss  Kingston;  he  will  never  fire 
again.  I  shot  him  as  he  said  'two,'  and  no  doubt  the  shock 
of  the  sudden  shot  caused  you  to  faint  dead  away.  You  fell 
the  same  instant  that  he  did." 

"But  where  are  the  others?"  the  girl  said  with  a  shudder, 
"How  imprudent  of  you  to  come  here!  I  hoped  you  had 
seen  them  coming  towards  the  house." 

"I  did  see  them,  Miss  Kingston,  and  that  was  the  reason  I 
came.  1  was  afraid  they  might  try  rough  measures  to  learn 
from  you  wliere  I  was  hidden.  I  arrived  at  the  window  just  as 
the  scoundrel  was  pointing  his  pistol  tuwanls  you,  and  then 
there  was  no  time  to  give  myself  up,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do 
for  it  but  to  put  a  bullet  thiough  his  head  in  order  to  save  you. 
Then  I  opened  fire  upon  the  rest,  and  my  boy  drove  off  their 
horses.  They  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  bolted,  thinking  they 
were  surrounded.  Of  coujsj  I  kept  up  my  fire,  and  there  are 
four  of  them  in  the  next  room  besides  their  captain.  And  now, 
if  you  please,  I  will  get  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  bind  my  arm 
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tightly  across  my  chest,  for  one  of  their  bullets  hit  me  in  the 
left  shoulder,  and  has,  I  fancy,  broken  it." 

The  girl  gave  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed.  Miss  Kingston;  a  broken  sUoulder  is 
not  a  very  serious  matter,  only  I  would  rather  it  had  not  hap- 
pened just  at  the  present  moment;  there  are  more  important 
ahairs  in  hand.  The  question  is.  What  is  to  become  of  you  1 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  you  should  stay  hero  after  what  has 
happened.     Those  scoundrels  are  sure  to  come  back  again." 

"What  am  I  to  do,  Chloe?"  the  girl  asked  in  perplexity. 
"I  am  sure  we  cannot  stay  here.  We  must  find  our  way  through 
the  woods  to  Nashville,  and  I  must  try  and  get  something  to 
do  there." 

"  There  is  another  way,  Misp,  Kingston,  if  you  like  to  try  it," 
Vincent  said.  "Of  course  it  would  be  toilsome  and  unpleasant, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  dangerous,  for  even  if  we  got 
caught  there  would  be  no  fear  of  your  receiving  any  injury  frori 
the  Federal  troops.  My  proposal  is  that  you  and  Chloe  shorid 
go  with  us.  If  we  get  safely  through  the  Federal  lines  I  will 
escort  you  to  Georgia  and  place  you  with  your  friends  there." 

The  girl  looked  doubtful  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  shook 
her  head. 

"  I  could  not  think  of  that,  sir.  It  would  be  difficult  enough 
for  you  to  get  through  the  enemy  by  yourselves.  It  would  add 
terribly  to  your  danger  to  have  us  with  you." 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  Vincent  replied.  "Two  men  would  be 
sure  to  be  questioned  and  suspected,  but  a  party  like  ours  would 
be  far  less  likely  to  excite  suspicion.  Every  foot  we  get  south 
Ave  shall  find  ourselves  more  and  more  among  people  who  are 
friendly  to  us,  and  although  they  might  be  afraid  to  give  shelter 
to  men,  they  Avould  not  refuse  to  take  women  in.  I  really  think, 
Miss  Kingston,  that  this  plan  is  the  best.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  journey  for  you  through  the  woods  to 
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Nashvillo,  and  if  you  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of  those  rufTlans 
who  havo  boon  luTe  you  may  exi)i'ct  no  mercy.  At  Nashville 
you  will  havo  j^reat  diHiculty  in  obtaining  employment  of  any 
kind,  and  even  suppose  you  went  further  north  your  position 
as  a  friendless  girl  v.  ■  ;ld  bo  a  most  painful  one.  As  to  your 
staying  here,  that  is  plainly  out  of  the  (piestion.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  making  a  decision.  Those  fellows 
may  go  to  the  camp  at  the  bridge,  give  their  account  of  tlu^ 
attair,  declare  they  havo  been  attacked  by  a  party  of  Confoderatu 
sympathizers,  and  return  here  with  a  troop  of  horrfe." 

"^^'hat  do  you  say,  Chloel"  Lucy  asked. 

"I'se  ready  to  go  wid  you  whcreber  you  like,  Miss  Lucy;  but 
I  do  tink  dat  in  times  like  dis  dat  a  young  gal  is  best  wid  her 
own  folk.  It  may  be  hard  work  getting  across,  but  as  to 
danger  dar  can't  be  nuich  more  danger  than  dar  has  been  in 
stopping  along  here,  so  it  seems  to  me  best  to  do  as  dis  young 
ofiicer  says." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will,  sir.  We  will  go  under  your  protec- 
tion, and  will  give  you  as  little  trouble  as  we  can.  We  will  be 
ready  in  five  minutes.  Now,  Chloe,  let  us  put  a  few  things 
together.  The  fewer  the  better.  Just  a  small  bundle  which 
we  can  carry  in  our  hands." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  returned  to  the  room,  Chloe  carrying 
a  large  basket,  and  looking  somewhat  ruffled. 

"  Chloe  is  a  little  upset,"  the  girl  said,  smiling,  "  because  I 
won't  put  my  best  things  on;  and  the  leaving  her  Sunday  gown 
behind  is  a  sore  trouble  to  her." 

"  No  wonder,  sah,"  Chloe  said,  "  why  dey  say  dat  tliar  am 
no  pretty  dresses  in  de  Tederacy,  and  dat  blue  gown  wid  red 
spots  is  just  as  good  as  new,  and  it  am  downright  awful  to 
tink  dat  dose  fellows  will  come  back  and  take  it." 

"  Never  mind,  Chloe,"  Vincent  said,  smiling.  "  No  doubt  wo 
are  short  of  pretty  dresses  in  the  South,  but  I  daresay  we  shall 
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])0.  a'vie  to  find  you  somotliing  that  will   l)e  almost  as  goo( 
lint  we  nuist  not  stand   talkin;^^      Vou  arc  sure  you  ha\e  got 
everything  of  value,  Miss  Kin;^ston?" 

"1  have  got  my  jnuse,"  she  said,  "and  Chloe  has  got  sonuj 
food.  I  don't  think  there  is  an}  tiling  else  worth  taking  in  the 
iioiise. 

"  Very  well,  wc  will  be  o!)","  N'incent  said,  leading  the  way  to 
the  door. 

A  minute  later  Dan  rode  i)ast,  and  Vincent  called  him  and 
told  him  they  were  going  to  start. 

"Shall  we  take  de  horses,  sahV 

"No,  Dan.  We  are  going  to  carry  out  our  original  phin  of 
crossimr  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  1  think  the  horses  won'.d  be 
rather  in  our  way  than  not.  I'ut  you  had  hetter  not  leave 
them  here.  Take  them  to  the  farther  side  of  the  clearing  and 
^et  them  through  the  fence  into  the  forest,  then  strike  across 
as  (juickly  as  you  can  ami  join  us  where  we  were  stopiting  to- 
day. Miss  Kingston  and  her  servant  are  going  with  us.  They 
cannot  stay  here  after  what  has  taken  p'aee." 

Dan  at  once  rode  oil'  with  the  two  horses,  and  the  others 
walked  across  to  the  ed^e  of  the  clearing  and  waited  until  he 
rejoined  them. 

"Now,  ]\Iiss  Kingston,  you  must  be  our  guide  at  j)res;_)it." 

"  AVe  must  cross  the  road  first,"  the  girl  said.  "Nearly 
op})Osite  to  where  we  are  there  is  a  little  ^lath  through  the 
wood  leading  straight  down  to  the  river.  The  boat  lies  only  a 
short  distance  from  it." 

The  path  was  a  narrow  one,  and  it  was  very  dark  under  the 
trees. 

"Mind  how  you  go,"  Vincent  said  as  the  giil  stepped  lightly- 
on  ahead.  "  You  might  get  a  heavy  fall  if  you  ciiught  your 
foot  on  a  root." 

She  instantly  moderated  her  pace.     "I  know  the  path  well, 
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hut  it  was  thoughtless  of  me  to  walk  so  fust.  I  forgot  you  did 
not  know  it,  and  if  you  woro  to  stumhle  you  m'glit  hurt  yoin- 
arm  terrihiy      How  does  it  feel  now]" 

"It  certainly  hurts  a  hit,"  Vincent  repliecl  in  a  cheerful  tone; 
"hut  now  it  is  strapped  tightly  to  me  it  cannot  move  mucli. 
Please  do  not  worry  about  me." 

"Ah!"  she  said,  "I  cannot  forget  how  you  got  it — how  you 
attacked  twelve  men  to  save  me!" 

"Still  loss  can  I  forget,  Miss  Kingston,  how  you,  a  young 
girl,  confronted  death  rather  than  say  a  word  that  would  plate 
me  in  their  power." 

"That  was  quite  different,  Mr.  Wingfiel<l.  My  own  honour 
was  pledged  not  to  betray  you,  who  had  trusted  me." 

"Well,  we  will  cry  quits  for  the  present.  Miss  Kingston;  or, 
rather,  we  will  be  content  to  remain  for  the  present  in  eadi 
other's  debt." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walking  brought  them  to  cue  river. 

"Now,"  Lucy  said,  "we  must  make  our  way  about  ten  yards 
through  these  bushes  to  the  right." 

With  some  difficulty  they  passed  through  the  thick  screen  of 
bushes,  the  girl  still  leading  the  way. 

"Here  it  is,"  she  said;  "I  have  my  hand  upon  it."  Vincent 
was  soon  beside  her,  and  the  negroes  quickly  joined  them. 

"There  are  no  oars  in  the  boat,"  Vincent  said,  feeling  along 
the  seat. 

"Oh!  I  forgot!  They  are  stowed  away  behind  the  bushes 
on  the  right;  they  were  taken  out,  so  that  if  the  Yankees  found 
the  boat  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  them." 

Dan  made  his  way  through  the  bushes,  and  soon  found  the 
oars.  Tiien  uniting  their  strength  they  pushed  the  boat  through 
the  high  rushes  that  screened  it  from  the  river. 

"It  is  afloat,"  Vincent  said.  "Now,  Dan,  take  your  place  in 
the  bow." 
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"  r  will  row,  Mr.  Wingfiehl.  I  am  a  very  good  hand  at  it. 
So  please  take  your  soat  with  Chloc  in  the  stern." 

"Dan  can  take  one  oar,  anyhow,"  Vincent  replied;  "but  I 
will  let  you  row  instead  of  mc.  I  am  afraid  I  should  make  a 
poor  hand  of  it  with  only  one  arm." 

The  boat  pushed  quietly  out.  The  river  was  about  a  hundred 
yards  wide  at  this  point.  They  had  taken  but  a  few  strokes 
wiien  Vincent  said: 

"You  must  row  hard.  Miss  Kingston,  or  wo  shall  have  to 
swim  for  it.     The  water  is  coming  throULrh  the  seams  fast." 

The  girl  and  Dan  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost;  but, 
short  as  was  the  pas-^age,  the  boat  was  full  almost  to  the 
gunwale  before  they  reached  the  opposite  bank,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  having  caused  tlu;  plaidcs  to  open  during  the  months  it  had 
been  lying  ashore. 

"This  is  a  wet  beginning,"  Lucy  Kingston  said  laughing,  as 
she  tried  to  wring  the  water  out  of  the  lower  part  of  her  dress. 
"Here,  Chloe;  you  wring  me  and  I  will  wring  you." 

"Now,  Dan,  get  hold  of  that  head-rope,"  Vincent  said;  "haul 
her  up  little  by  little  as  the  water  runs  out  over  the  stern." 

"I  should  not  trouble  about  the  boat,  Mr.  WingHeld;  it  is 
not  Hkely  we  shall  ever  want  it  again." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  the  boat;  I  was  thinking  of  ourselves. 
If  it  should  happen  to  be  noticed  at  the  next  biidge  as  it 
drifted  down,  it  would  at  once  suggest  to  anyone  on  the  look- 
out for  us  that  we  had  crossed  the  river;  whereas,  if  we  get  it 
among  the  bushes  here,  they  will  believe  that  we  are  hid<len  in 
the  woods  or  have  headed  back  to  the  north,  and  we  shall  bo 
a  long  way  across  the  line,  I  hope,  before  they  give  up  searching 
for  us  in  the  woods  on  the  other  side." 

"Yes;  I  didn't  think  of  that.  We  will  help  you  with  the 
rope." 

The  boat  was  very  heavy,  now  that  it  was  full  of  water. 
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Inch  by  inch  it  was  pulled  up,  until  the  water  was  all  out 
except  near  the  stern.  Dan  and  Vincent  then  turned  it  bottom 
upwards,  and  it  was  soon  hauled  up  among  the  bushes. 

"Now,  INIiss  Kingston,  which  do  you  think  is  our  best  course? 
I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  geography  here." 

"Tlie  next  town  is  Mount  Pleasant;  that  is  where  the 
WiIliamsi>ort  road  passes  the  railway.  If  we  keep  south  wv, 
shall  strike  the  railway,  and  that  will  take  us  to  Mount  Pleas 
ant.  After  that  the  road  goes  on  to  Florence,  on  the  TennesscM^ 
Kiver.  The  only  i)lace  that  I  know  of  on  the  road  is  Lawrence; 
burg.  That  is  about  forty  miles  from  here,  and  I  have  heard 
that  the  Yankees  are  n  the  line  from  there  right  and  left.  1 
believe  our  troops  are  at  Florence;  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
that,  because  both  parties  are  constantly  shifting  their  position, 
and  I  hear  very  little,  as  you  may  supi)Ose,  of  what  is  beiii-' 
done.  Anvhow,  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  go  on  until 
we  strike  the  railway,  keep  along  by  that  till  we  get  within 
a  short  distance  of  iMount  Pleasant,  and  then  cross  it.  After 
that  we  can  decide  whether  we  will  travel  by  the  road  or  keep 
on  through  the  woods.  But  we  cannot  find  our  way  through 
the  woods  at  night;  we  should  lose  ourselves  before  we  had 
gone  twenty  yards." 

"I  am  afraid  we  should.  Miss  Kingston." 

"  Please  call  me  Lucy,"  the  girl  interrupted.  "  I  am  never 
called  anything  else,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  not  a  time  for 
ceremony." 

"I  think  that  it  will  be  better;  and  will  you  please  call  me 
Vin.  It  is  much  shorter  and  pleasanter  using  our  first  names; 
and  as  we  must  i»ass  for  brother  and  sister  if  we  get  among  the 
Yankees,  it  is  better  to  get  accustomed  to  it.  I  quite  agree 
with  you  that  it  will  be  too  dark  to  find  our  way  through  the 
woods  unless  we  can  discover  a  path.  Dan  and  I  will  see  if  we 
can  find  one.     If  Ave  can,  I  thiidc  it  will  be  better  to  go  on  a 
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little  way  at  any  rate,  so  as  to  get  our  feet  warm  and  let  our 
clothes  dry  a  little." 

"  They  will  not  dry  to-night,"  Lucy  said.  "  It  is  so  damp 
in  the  woods  that  even  if  our  clothes  were  dry  now  they  would 
be  wet  before  morning." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that.  Yes,  in  that  case  I  do  not  see 
that  we  should  gain  anything  by  going  farther;  we  will  push 
on  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  if  we  can,  and  then  we  can 
light  a  fire  without  there  being  any  chance  of  it  being  seen 
from  the  other  side." 

"That  would  be  comfortable,  Mr. — I  mean  Vin,"  the  girl 
agreed.  *'  That  is,  if  you  are  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  safe. 
I  would  rather  be  wet  all  night  than  that  we  should  run  any 
risks." 

"  I  ain  sure  if  we  can  get  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  into 
this  thick  wood  the  fire  would  not  be  seen  through  it,"  Vincent 
said;  "of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  make  a  great  bonfire  which 
would  light  up  the  forest." 

For  half  an  hour  they  forced  their  way  through  the  bushes, 
and  then  Vincent  said  he  was  sure  that  they  had  come  far 
enough.  Finding  a  small  open  space,  Dan,  and  Lucy,  and  the 
negress  set  to  work  collecting  leaves  and  dry  sticks.  Vincent 
ha<l  still  in  his  pocket  the  newspaper  he  had  bought  in  the 
streets  of  Nashville,  and  he  always  carried  lights.  A  piece  of 
the  pa})er  was  crumpled  up  and  lighted,  a  few  of  the  driest 
leaves  they  could  fin<l  dropped  upon  it,  then  a  few  twigs,  until 
at  last  a  good  fire  was  burning. 

"I  think  that  is  enough  for  the  present,"  Vincent  said. 
"Now  v'e  will  keep  on  adding  wood  as  fast  as  it  burns  down, 
so  as  to  get  a  great  pile  of  embers,  and  keep  two  or  three  good 
big  logs  burning  all  night." 

He  then  gave  directions  to  Dan,  who  cut,  a  long  stick  and 
fastened  it  to  two  saplings,  one  of  which  ;   ew  just  in  front  of 
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the  fire.  Then  he  set  to  work  and  cut  off  branches,  and  laid 
them  sloping  against  it,  and  soon  had  an  arbour  constructed  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  keep  off  the  night  dews. 

"I  think  you  will  be  snug  in  there,"  Vincent  said  when  he 
had  finished.  "The  heat  of  the  fire  will  keep  you  dry  and 
warm,  and  if  you  lie  with  your  heads  the  other  way  I  think 
your  things  will  be  dry  by  the  morning.  Dan  and  I  will  lie 
down  by  the  other  side  of  the  fire.  We  are  both  accustomed 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  have  done  so  for  months." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said.  "  Our  things  are  drying 
already,  and  I  am  as  warm  as  a  toast;  but,  indeed,  you  need 
not  trouble  about  us.  We  brousjlit  these  warm  shawls  with  us 
on  purpose  for  night- work  in  the  forest.  Now,  I  think  we  will 
try  the  contents  of  the  basket  Dan  has  been  carrying." 

The  basket,  which  was  a  good-sized  one,  was  opened.  Chloe 
had  before  starting  put  all  the  provisions  in  the  house  into  it, 
and  it  contained  three  loaves,  five  or  six  pounds  of  bacon,  a 
canister  of  tea  and  loaf-sugar,  a  small  kettle,  and  two  pint 
mugs,  besides  a  number  of  odds  and  ends.  The  kettle  Dan 
had,  by  Chloe's  direction,  filled  with  water  before  leaving  the 
river,  and  this  was  soon  placed  among  the  glowing  embers. 

"But  you  have  brought  no  teapot,  Chloe!" 

"Dar  was  not  no  room  for  it,  Miss  Lucy.  We  can  make  tea 
berry  well  in  de  kettle." 

"So  we  can.     I  forgot  that.     We  shall  do  capitally." 

The  kettle  was  not  long  in  boiling.  Chloe  produced  some 
spoons  and  knives  and  forks  from  the  basket. 

"Spoons  and  forks  are  luxuries,  Chloe,"  Vincent  said  laugh- 
ing.    "We  could  have  managed  without  them." 

"Yes,  sah;  but  me  not  going  to  leave  massa's  silver  for  dose 
villains  to  find." 

Lucy  laughed.  "At  any  rate,  Chloe,  we  can  turn  the  silver 
into  money  if  we  run  short.     Now  the  kettle  is  boiling." 
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It  was  taken  off  the  fire,  antl  Lucy  poured  some  tea  into  it 
from  the  canister,  and  tlien  proceeded  to  cut  up  the  bread. 
A  number  of  slices  of  bacon  had  already  been  cut  off,  and  a 
stick  thrust  through  them,  and  Dan,  who  was  squatted  at  the 
other  side  of  the  fire  holding  it  over  the  flames,  now  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  ready.  Tlie  bread  served  as  plates,  and  the 
piirty  were  soon  engaged  upon  their  meal,  laughing  and  talking 
over  it  as  if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  picnic  in  the  woods,  though 
at  times  Vincent's  face  contracted  from  the  sharp  twitching  of 
pain  in  his  shoulder.  Vincent  and  Lucy  first  drank  their  tea, 
and  the  mugs  were  then  handed  to  Dan  and  Chloe. 

"This  is  great  fun,"  Lucy  said.  "If  it  goes  on  like  it  all 
through  our  journey  we  shall  have  no  need  to  grumble.  Shall 
we,  Chloe  ]" 

"If  you  don't  grumble,  Miss  Lucy,  you  may  be  quite  sure 
dat  Chloe  will  not.  But  we  hab  not  begun  our  journey  at 
present;  and  I  spec  dat  we  shall  find  it  pretty  hard  work  before 
we  get  to  de  end.  But  nebber  mind  dat;  any  ting  is  better  dan 
being  all  by  ourselves  in  dat  house.     Terrible  sponsibility  dat." 

"  It  was  lonely,"  the  girl  said,  "  and  I  am  glad  we  are  away 
from  it  whatever  happens.  What  a  da}^  this  has  been!  Who 
could  have  dreamt  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning  that  all  this 
would  take  place  before  night'}  It  seems  almost  like  a  dream, 
and  I  can  hardly  believe" — and  here  she  stopped  with  a  little 
siiiver  as  she  thoudit  of  the  scene  she  had  passed  through  with 
the  band  of  bush-whackers. 

"I  would  not  think  anything  at  all  about  it,"  Vincent  said. 
"And  now  I  should  recommend  your  turning  in,  and  getting 
to  sleep  as  soon  as  you  can.  We  will  be  off  at  daybreak,  and 
it  is  just  twelve  o'clock  now." 

Five  minutes  later  Lucy  and  her  old  nurse  were  snugly  en- 
sconsed  in  their  little  bower,  while  Vincent  and  Dan  stretched 
themselves  at  full  length  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire.    In  spite 
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of  the  pain  in  his  shoulder  Vincent  dosed  off  occasionally,  but 
he  was  heartily  glad  when  he  saw  the  first  gleam  of  light  in 
the  sky.     He  woke  Dan. 

"  Dan,  do  you  take  the  kettle  down  to  the  river  and  fill  it. 
We  had  better  have  some  breakfast  before  we  make  our  start. 
If  you  can't  find  your  way  back,  whistle  and  I  will  answer 
you." 

Dan,  however,  had  no  occasion  to  give  the  signal.  It  took 
him  little  more  than  five  minutes  to  traverse  the  distance  that 
had  occupied  them  half  an  hour  in  the  thick  darkness,  and 
Vincent  was  quite  surprised  when  he  rea[)peared  again  with 
the  kettle.  Not  until  it  was  boiling,  and  the  bacon  was  ready, 
did  Vincent  raise  his  voice  and  call  Lucy  and  the  nurse. 

"This  is  reversing  the  order  of  things  altogether,"  the  girl 
said  as  she  came  out  and  saw  breakfast  already  prepared.  "  I 
shall  not  allow  it  another  time,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  We  are  old  campaigners,  you  see,"  Vincent  said,  "and  ac- 
customed to  early  movements.  Now  please  let  us  waste  no 
time,  as  the  sooner  we  are  off  the  better." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  breakfast  was  eaten  and  the  basket 
packed,  and  they  were  on  their  way.  Now  the  bright,  glowing 
light  in  the  east  was  sufficient  guide  to  them  as  to  the  drrection 
they  should  take,  and  setting  their  face  to  the  south  they  started 
through  the  forest.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  came  upon 
a  little  stream  running  through  the  wood,  and  here  Vincent 
suggested  that  Lucy  might  like  a  wash,  a  suggestion  which  w;is 
gratefully  accepted.  He  and  Dan  went  a  short  distance  down 
the  streamlet,  and  Vincent  bathed  his  face  and  head. 

"  Dan,  I  will  get  you  to  undo  this  bandage  and  get  off"  my 
t^oat;  then  I  will  make  a  pad  of  my  handkerchief  and  dip  it  in 
the  water  and  you  can  lay  it  on  my  shoulder,  and  then  help  me 
on  again  with  my  coat.     My  arm  is  getting  horribly  painful." 

Vincent's  right  arm  was  accordingly  drawn  through  the  sleeve 
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and  the  coat  turned  down  so  as  to  enable  Dan  to  lav  the  wpf 
pad  on  the  shoulder.  ^   "®  ^^^^ 
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LAID  UP. 


OU  must  see  a  surgeon  whatever  tlie  risl?,"  Lucy  said 
when  the  others  joined  tiieni,  for  now  that  it  was 
light  she  could  see  by  the  paleness  of  Vincent's 
face,  and  the  drawn  expression  of  the  mouth,  how 
much  he  had  suffered. 

"  You  have  made  so  liglit  of  your  wound  that  we  have  not 
thought  of  it  half  as  mucli  as  we  ought  to  do,  and  you  must 
have  thought  me  terribly  heartless  to  be  laughing  and  talking 
when  you  were  in  such  pain.  But  it  will  never  do  to  go  on 
like  this;  it  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to  be  travelling  so  far 
without  having  your  shoulder  properly  attended  to." 

"  I  should  certainly  be  glad  to  have  it  looked  to,"  Vincent 
replied.  "  I  don't  know  whether  the  bullet's  there  or  if  it  has 
made  its  way  out,  and  if  that  could  be  seen  to,  and  some 
splints  or  something  of  that  sort  put  on  to  keep  things  in  their 
right  place,  no  doubt  I  should  be  easier;  but  I  don't  see  how 
it  is  to  be  managed.  At  any  rate,  for  the  present  we  must 
go  on,  and  I  would  much  rather  that  you  said  nothing  about 
it.  There  it  is,  and  fretting  over  it  won't  do  it  any  good, 
while  if  you  talk  of  other  things  I  may  forget  it  sometimes." 

In  two  hours  they  came  upon  the  railway,  whose  course  lay 
diagonally  across  that  they  were  taking.  They  followed  it 
until  they  caught  sight  of  the  houses  of  Mount  Pleasant,  some 
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two  miles  away,  and  then  crossed  it.  After  walking  some  dis- 
tance farther  they  came  upon  a  small  clearing  with  a  log-hut, 
containing  apparently  three  or  four  rooms,  in  the  centre. 

"  We  had  better  skirt  round  this,"  Vincent  suggested. 

"  No,"  Lucy  said  in  a  determined  voice.  "  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  I  would  go  to  the  first  place  we  came  to  and  see 
whether  anything  can  be  done  for  you.  I  can  see  you  are 
in  such  pain  you  can  hardly  walk,  and  it  will  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  you  to  go  much  further.  They  are  sure  to  be  Con- 
federates at  heart  here,  and  even  if  they  will  not  take  us  in, 
there  is  no  fear  of  their  betraying  us;  at  any  rate  we  must  risk 
it." 

Vincent  began  to  remonstrate,  butwithoutpayinganyattention 
to  him  the  girl  left  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  walked  straight 
towards  the  house.  The  others  followed  her.  Vincent  had 
opposed  her  suggestion,  but  he  had  for  some  time  acknowledged 
to  himself  that  he  could  not  go  much  further.  He  had  been 
trying  to  think  what  had  best  be  done,  and  had  concluded 
that  it  would  be  safest  to  arrange  with  some  farmer  to  board 
Lucy  and  her  nurse  for  a  tim?,  while  he  himself  with  Dan 
went  a  bit  farther;  and  then,  if  they  could  get  no  one  to 
take  them  in,  would  camp  up  in  the  woods  and  rest.  He 
decided  that  in  a  day  or  two  if  no  improvement  took  place  in 
his  wound  he  would  give  himself  up  to  the  Federals  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  as  he  would  there  be  able  to  get  his  wound  attended 
to. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  anyone  in  the  house,"  Lucy  said, 
looking  back  over  her  shoulder;  "there  is  no  smoke  coming 
from  the  chimney,  and  the  shutters  are  closed,  and  besides  the 
whole  place  looks  neglected." 

Upon  reaching  the  door  of  the  house  it  was  evident  that 
it  had  been  deserted.     Lucy  had  now  assumed  the  command. 

"Dan,"  she  said,  "there  is  no  shutter  to  the  window  of  that 
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upper  room.  You  must  manage  to  climb  up  there  and  get  in  at 
that  win<lo\v,  and  then  open  tlie  door  to  us." 

"All  right,  missie,  me  manage  dat,"  Dan  said  cheerfully. 
Looking  about  he  soon  found  a  long  pole  which  would  answer 
his  pur[)ose,  placed  the  end  of  this  against  the  window,  and 
climbed  up.  It  was  not  more  than  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground.  He  broke  one  of  the  windows,  and  inserting  his  hand 
undid  the  fastening  and  climbed  in  at  the  window.  A  minute 
later  they  heard  a  grating  sound,  and  then  the  lock  shot  back 
U'ider  the  application  of  his  knife,  and  the  door  swung  open. 

"That  will  do  nicely,"  Lucy  said,  entering.  "We  will  take 
possession.  If  the  owners  happen  to  come  back  we  can  pay 
them  for  the  use  of  tha  i)lace." 

The  furniture  had  been  removed  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  heavy  articles,  and  Chloe  and  Lucy  at  once  set  to  work, 
and  with  bunches  of  long  grass  swept  out  one  of  the  rooms.  Dan 
cut  a  quantity  of  grass  and  piled  it  upon  an  old  bedstead  that 
stood  in  the  corner,  and  Lucy  smoothed  it  down. 

"Now,  sir,"  she  said  peremptorily  to  Vincent,  "you  will  lie 
down  and  keep  yourself  quiet,  but  first  of  all  I  will  cut  your 
coat  off." 

One  of  the  table-knives  soon  effected  the  work,  and  the  coat 
was  rolled  up  as  a  pillow.  Dan  removed  his  boots,  and  Vin- 
cent, who  was  now  beyond  even  remonstrating,  laid  himself 
down  on  his  cool  bed. 

"Now,  Chloe,"  Miss  Kingston  said  when  they  had  left 
Vincent's  room,  "  I  will  leave  him  to  your  cire.  I  am  sure 
that  you  must  be  thoroughly  tired,  for  I  don't  suppose  you 
have  walked  so  many  miles  since  j^ou  were  a  girl." 

"I  is  tired,  missie;  but  I  am  ready  to  do  any  ting  you 
want." 

"  I  only  want  you  to  attend  to  him,  Chloe.  First  of  all  you 
had  better  make  some  tea.     You  know  what  is  a  good  thing 
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to  give  for  a  fever,  and  if  you  can  find  anything  in  tlie  garden 
to  make  a  drink  of  that  sort,  do;  but  I  hope  he  will  dose  off 
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for  some  time.  When  you  have  done,  you  had  better  get  this 
place  tidy  a  little ;  it  is  in  a  terrible  litter.  Evidently  no  one 
has  been  in  since  they  moved  out." 

The  room,  indeed,  was  strewed  with  litter  of  all  sorts, 
rubbish  not  worth  taking  away,  oM  newspapers,  and  odds  and 
ends  of  every  description.  Lucy  looked  about  among  these 
for  some  time,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction  at  last 
picked  up  two  crumpled  envelopes.  They  were  both  addressed 
"William  Jenkins,  Woodford,  near  Mount  Pleasant." 

"That  is  just  what  I  wanted,"  she  said. 

"  What  am  you  going  to  do.  Miss  Lucy  1 " 

"  I  am  going  to  Mount  Pleasant,"  she  said. 

"Lor  a  marcy,  dearie,  you  are  not  going  to  walk  that 
distance!     You  must  have  walked  twelve  miles  already." 

"  I  should  if  it  were  twice  as  far,  Chloe.  There  are  some 
things  we  must  get.  Don't  look  alarmed,  I  shall  take  Dan 
with  me.  Now,  let  me  see.  In  the  first  place  there  are  lemons 
for  making  drink  and  linseed  for  poultices,  some  meat  for 
making  broth,  and  some  flour,  and  other  things  for  ourselves; 
we  may  have  to  stay  here  for  some  time.  Tell  me  just  what 
you  want  and  I  will  get  it." 

Chloe  made  out  a  list  of  necessaries. 

"  I  sha'n't  be  gone  long,"  the  girl  said.  "  If  he  asks  after 
me  or  Dan,  make  out  we  are  looking  about  the  place  to  see 
what  is  useful.  Don't  let  him  know  I  have  gone  to  Mount 
Pleasant,  it  might  worry  him." 

Dan  at  once  agreed  to  accompany  the  girl  to  Mount  Pleasant 
when  he  heard  that  she  was  going  to  get  things  for  his  master. 
Looking  about  he  found  an  old  basket  among  the  litter,  and 
they  started  without  delay  by  the  one  road  from  the  clearing, 
which  led,  they  had  no  doubt,  to  the  town.     It  was  about 
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two  miles  distant,  and  was  really  but  a  large  village.  A  few 
Federal  soldiers  from  the  camp  hard  by  were  lounging  about 
the  streets,  but  these  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Lucy  soon 
made  her  purchases,  and  then  went  to  the  house  that  had  been 
pointed  out  to  her  as  being  inhabited  by  the  doctor  who  at- 
tended to  the  needs  of  the  peoi)le  of  Mount  Pleasant  and  the 
surrounding  district.  Fortunately  he  was  at  home.  Lucy 
looked  at  him  closely  as  he  entered  the  room  and  took  his 
seat.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  shrewd  face,  and  she 
at  once  felt  that  she  mi<dit  have  confidence  in  it. 

"Doctor,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  come  out  to  see  someone 
who  is  very  ill." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?  or  is  it  him  or  her?" 

"It  is — it's — "  and  Lucy  hesitated,  "a  hurt  he  has  got." 

"A  wound,  I  suppose?"  the  doctor  said  quietly.  "  You  may 
as  well  tell  me  at  once,  as  for  me  to  find  out  when  i  get  there, 
then  I  can  take  whatever  is  required  with  me." 

"Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  wound,"  Lucy  said.  "His  shoulder  is 
broken,  I  believe,  by  a  pistol  bullet." 

"  Umph ! "  the  doctor  said.  "  It  might  have  been  worse.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  young  lady.  I  have  liad  a 
vast  number  of  cases  on  hand  since  these  troubles  began.  By 
the  way,  I  do  not  know  your  face,  and  I  thought  I  knew  every- 
one within  fifteen  miles  around." 

"I  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Duck  river.  But  at 
present  he  is  lying  at  a  place  called  Woodfoid,  but  two  miles 
from  here." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  know  it.  But  I  thought  it  was  empty.  Let 
me  see,  a  man  named  Jenkins  lived  there.  He  was  killed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  in  a  fight  near  Murfreesboro.  His  widow 
moved  in  here;  and  she  has  married  again  and  gone  five  miles 
on  the  other  side.    I  know  she  was  trying  to  sell  the  old  j)lace." 

"  We  have  not  purchased  it,  sir;  we  have  just  squatted  there. 
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My  friend  was  taken  so  bad  that  we  could  go  no  further.  We 
were  trying,  doctor,  to  make  our  way  down  south." 

"  Your  friend,  whoever  ho  is,  did  a  very  foolish  thing  to 
bring  a  young  lady  like  yourself  on  such  a  long  journey.  You 
are  not  a  pair  of  runaway  lovers,  are  youl" 

"No,  indeed,"  Lucy  said,  flushing  scarlet;  "we  liave  no  idea 
of  such  a  thing.  I  was  living  alone,  and  the  house  m'us  attacked 
by  bush-whackers,  the  band  of  a  villain  named  Mullens." 

"  Oh !  I  saw  all  about  that  in  the  Nashville  paper  this  morning. 
They  wore  attacked  by  a  band  of  Confederate  plunderers,  it  said." 

"They  were  attacked  by  one  man,"  the  girl  replied.  "They 
were  on  the  point  of  murdering  me  when  he  arrived.  He  shot 
Mullens  and  four  of  his  band  and  the  rest  made  off,  but  he  got 
this  wound.  And  as  I  knew  the  villains  would  return  again 
and  burn  the  house  and  kill  me,  I  and  my  old  nurse  determined 
to  go  southward  to  join  my  friends  in  Georgia." 

"  Well,  you  can  tell  me  more  about  it  as  we  go, '  the  doctor 
said.  "  I  will  order  my  buggy  round  to  the  door,  and  drive 
you  back.  I  will  take  my  instruments  and  things  with  me. 
It  is  no  business  of  mine  whether  a  sick  man  is  a  Confederate 
or  a  Federal;  all  my  business  is  to  heal  them." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  doctor.  While  the  horse  is  being 
put  in  I  will  go  down  and  tell  the  negro  boy  with  me  to  go 
straight  on  with  a  basket  of  things  I  have  been  buying." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ] "  the  doctor  asked. 

"  I  think  he  is  sitting  down  outside  the  door,  sir." 

"Then  you  needn't  go  down,"  the  doctor  said.  "He  can 
jump  up  behind  and  go  with  us.  He  will  get  there  all  the 
quicker." 

In  five  minutes  they  were  driving  down  the  village,  with  Dan 
in  the  back  scat.  On  the  way  the  doctor  obtained  from  Lucy 
a  more  detailed  account  of  their  adventures. 

"  So  he  is  one  of  those  Confederate  officers  who  broke  prison 
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at  Elmira,"  he  said.     "I  saw  yesterday  tliat  one  of  his  com 
panions  was  captured." 

"  Was  he,  sir?     How  was  that?" 

"It  seems  that  ho  had  made  his  way  down  to  Washington, 
and  was  staying  at  one  of  the  liotols  there  as  a  Mr.  James  of 
Baltimore.  As  he  was  going  througli  the  street  he  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  negro,  who  assaulted  him  with  sucli  fury 
that  he  would  have  killed  him  had  he  not  been  dragged  oil"  by 
passers-by.  The  black  would  have  been  very  roughly  treated, 
but  he  denounced  the  man  he  had  attacked  as  one  of  the  Con- 
federate officers  who  had  escaped  from  the  prison.  It  seems 
that  the  negro  had  ])een  a  slave  of  his  who  had  been  barbar- 
ously treated,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  and 
reaching  England,  after  which  he  went  to  Canada;  and  now 
that  it  is  safe  for  an  escai)ed  slave  to  live  in  the  Northern 
States  without  fear  of  arrest  or  ill-treatment,  he  had  come 
down  to  Washington  with  the  intention  of  engaging  as  a  teem- 
ster  with  one  of  the  Northern  armies,  in  the  hope  when  he 
made  his  way  to  Richmond  of  being  able  to  gain  some  news  of 
his  wife,  whom  his  master  had  sold  before  he  ran  away  from 
him." 

"It  served  the  man  right!"  Lucy  said  indignantly.  "It's  a 
good  thing  that  the  slaves  should  turn  the  tables  sometimes 
upon  masters  who  ill-treat  them." 

"You  don't  think  my  patient  would  ill-treat  his  slaves'?"  the 
doctor  asked  with  a  little  smile. 

"  I  am  sure  he  wouldn't,''  the  girl  said  indignantly.  "  Why, 
the  boy  behind  you  is  one  of  Ijis  slaves,  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
give  his  life  for  his  master." 

Dan  had  overheard  the  doctor's  story,  and  now  exclaimed . 

"No,  sah.  Massa  Vincent  de  kindest  of  masters.  If  all  like 
him,  de  slaves  ebery  where  contented  and  happy.  W^hat  was  de 
name  of  dat  man,  sah,  you  was  speaking  oil" 
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"  His  name  was  Jackson,"  the  doctor  answered. 

"I  tought  so,"  Dan  excluinicd  in  excitement.  **  Massa  never 
mentioned  de  names  ob  do  two  oftlccis  who  got  out  wid  him, 
and  it  war  too  dark  for  me  to  see  their  faces;  but  dat  story 
made  mo  tink  it  must  be  him.  V.cvy  Ijad  man  tliat;  he  libs 
close  to  us,  and  Massa  Vinc(Mit  one  dav  iircttv  ni'di  kill  him 
hecause  he  beat  dat  bery  man  who  has  catclied  him  now  on  de 
street  of  Washington.  When  <hit  man  sell  him  wife  Massa 
Vincent  buy  her  so  as  to  prevent  her  falling  into  bad  hands. 
She  safe  now  wid  his  mother  at  de  Orangery — dat's  the  name 
of  her  plantation." 

"My  patient  must  be  quite  an  intoiesting  fellow,  young 
lady,"  the  doctor  said,  with  a  rather  slight  twinkle  of  his  eye. 
*•  A  very  knight-errant.  But  there  is  the  house  now;  we  shall 
soon  see  all  about  him." 

Taking  with  hina  the  case  of  instruments  and  medicines  he 
had  brought,  the  doctor  entered  Vincent's  room.  Lucy  entered 
first;  and  although  surprised  to  see  a  stranger  with  her,  Vincent 
saw  by  her  face  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  doctor,"  she  said.  "  You  could  not 
go  on  as  you  were,  you  know.  So  Dan  and  I  have  been  to 
fetch  one." 

The  doctor  now  advanced  and  took  Vincent's  hand. 

"  Feverish,"  he  said,  looking  at  his  cheeks,  which  were  now 
flushed.  "You  have  been  doing  too  much,  I  fancy.  Now  let 
us  look  at  this  wound  of  yours.  Has  your  servant  got  any 
warm  water]"  he  asked  Lucy. 

Lucy  left  the  room,  and  returned  in  a  minute  with  a  kettleful 
of  warm  water  and  a  basin,  which  was  among  the  purchases 
she  had  made  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

"  That  is  right,"  the  doctor  said,  taking  it  from  her.  "  Now 
we  will  cut  open  the  shirt  sleeve.  1  think,  young  lady,  you  had 
better  leave  us,  unless  you  are  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  wounds." 
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"I  am  not  accustomed  to  them,  sir;  but  as  thousands  of 
women  have  been  nursing  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  I 
suppose  I  can  do  so  now." 

Taking  a  knife  from  the  case,  the  doctor  cut  open  the  shirt 
from  the  neck  to  the  elbow.  The  shoulder  was  terribly  swollen 
and  inflamed,  and  a  little  exclamation  of  pain  broke  from  Lucy. 

"Ihat  is  the  effect  of  walking  and  inattention,"  the  doctor 
said.  "If  I  could  have  taken  him  in  hand  within  an  hour  of 
his  being  hit  the  matter  would  have  been  simple  enough;  but 
I  cannot  search  for  the  ball,  or  in  fact  do  anything,  till  we  have 
reduced  the  swelling.  You  must  put  warm  poultices  on  every 
half-hour,  and  by  to  morrow  I  hope  the  inflammation  will  have 
subsided,  and  I  can  then  see  about  the  ball.  It  evidently  is 
somewhere  there  still,  for  tiiere  is  no  sign  of  its  having  made 
its  exit  anywhere.  In  the  meantime  you  must  give  him  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  this  cooling  draught  every  two  hours,  and  to- 
night give  him  this  sleeping  draught.  I  will  be  over  to-morrow 
morning  to  see  him.  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  him;  the  wouml 
itself  is  not  serious,  and  when  we  have  got  rid  of  the  fever  and 
inflammation  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  puli  him  round  before 
long." 

"I  know  the  wound  is  nothing,"  Vincent  said;  "I  have  told 
Miss  Kingston  so  all  along.  It  is  nothing  at  all  to  one  I  got 
at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  I  had  three  ribs  badly 
broken  by  a  shell.  I  was  laid  up  a  long  time  over  that  business. 
Now  I  hope  in  a  week  I  shall  be  fit  to  travel." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "Not  as  soon  as  that.  Still 
we  will  hope  it  may  not  be  long.  Now  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  lie  quiet  and  not  worry,  and  to  get  to  sleep  as  quick  as  you 
can.  You  must  not  let  your  patient  talk,  Miss  Kingston.  It 
will  be  satisfactory  to  you,  no  doubt,"  he  went  on,  turning  to 
Vincent,  "  to  know  that  there  is  no  fear  whatever  of  your  being 
disturbed  here.     The  road  leads  nowhere,  and  is  entirely  out 
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of  the  way  of  traffic*  I  should  say  you  might  be  here  six 
months  without  even  a  chance  of  a  visitor.  Everyone  knows 
the  house  is  shut  up,  and  as  you  have  no  neighbour  within 
half  a  mile  no  one  is  likely  to  call  in.  Even  if  anyone  did  by 
accident  come  here  you  would  be  in  no  danger;  we  are  all  one 
way  of  thinking  about  here." 

"Shall  we  make  some  broth  for  him?"  Lucy  asked  after  they 
had  left  the  room. 

"No;  he  had  best  take  nothing  whatever  during  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  except  his  medicine  and  cooling  drinks.  The 
great  thing  is  to  get  down  the  fever.  We  can  soon  build  him 
up  afterwards." 

By  nightfall  the  exertions  of  Dan,  Lucy,  and  Chloe  had  made 
the  house  tidy.  Beds  of  rushes  and  grass  had  been  made  in 
the  room  upstairs  for  the  women,  and  Dan  had  no  occasion 
for  one  for  himself,  as  he  was  going  to  stop  up  with  his  master. 
He,  however,  brought  a  bundle  of  rushes  into  the  kitchen,  and 
when  it  became  dark  threw  himself  down  upon  them  for  a  few 
hours*  sleep,  Lucy  and  her  old  nurse  taking  their  place  in 
Vincent's  room,  and  promising  to  rouse  Dan  at  twelve  o'clock. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  night  Vincent  was  restless  and 
uneasy,  but  towards  morning  he  became  'nore  quiet  and  dosed 
off,  and  had  but  just  awoke  when  the  doctor  drove  up  at  ten 
o'clock.  He  found  the  inflammation  and  swelling  so  much 
abated  that  he  was  able  at  once  to  proceed  to  search  for  the 
ball.  Chloe  was  his  assistant.  Lucy  felt  that  her  nerves 
would  not  be  equal  to  it,  and  Dan's  hand  shook  so  that  he 
could  not  hold  the  basin.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which 
seemed  to  Lucy  to  be  an  age,  the  doctor  came  out  of  the  room. 

"There  is  the  bullet,  Miss  Kingston." 

"And  is  he  much  hurt,  sir?" 

"It  is  a  nasty  wound,"  the  doctor  replied.  "The  collar-bone 
is  badly  broken,  and  I  fancy  the  head  of  the  bone  of  the  upper 
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arm,  to  put  it  in  language  you  will  understand,  is  fractured; 
but  of  that  I  cannot  be  quite  sure.  I  will  t^xamine  it  again 
to-morrow,  and  will  then  bandage  it  in  its  proi»er  position.  At 
present  I  have  only  put  a  bandage  round  the  arm  and  body  to 
prevent  movement.  I  should  bathe  it  occasionally  with  warm 
water,  and  you  can  give  him  a  little  weak  Ijroth  to-day.  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  he  is  doing  very  well.  The  feeling  that 
you  are  all  for  the  present  safe  from  detection  has  had  as  mr.cii 
to  do  with  the  abatement  of  the  fever  as  my  medicine." 

The  next  morning  the  report  was  still  satisfactory.  The 
fever  had  almost  disappeared,  and  Vincent  was  in  good  si)irit>. 
The  doctor  ai»plicd  the  splints  to  keep  the  shoulder  up  in  its 
proper  position,  and  then  tightly  bandaged  it. 

"It  depends  upon  yourself  now,"  he  said,  "whether  your 
shoulders  are  both  of  the  same  width  as  before  or  not.  If  you 
will  lie  quiet,  and  give  the  broken  bones  time  to  reunite,  I 
think  I  can  promise  you  that  you  will  be  as  straight  as  before; 
but  if  not — putting  aside  the  chances  of  inflammation — that 
shoulder  will  be  lower  than  the  other,  and  you  will  never  get 
your  full  strength  in  it  again.  Quiet  and  patience  are  the  only 
medicines  you  require,  and  as  there  can  be  no  particular  hurry 
for  you  to  get  south,  and  as  your  company  here  is  pleasant 
and  you  have  two  good  nurses,  there  is  no  excuse  for  your  not 
being  quiet  and  contented." 

"Very  well,  doctor.  I  promise  that  unless  there  is  a  risk  of 
our  being  discovered  I  will  be  as  patient  as  you  can  wish.  As 
you  say,  I  have  everything  to  make  me  contented  and  com- 
fortable." 

The  doctor  had  a  chat  with  Lucy,  and  agreed  with  her  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  inform  the  mistress  of  the  houso 
that  there  were  strangers  there.  Some  of  the  people  living 
along  the  road  might  notice  him  going  or  coming,  or  see  Dan 
on  his  way  to  market,  and  might  come  and  ascertain  that  the 
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house  was  inhabited,  and  communicate  the  fact  to  their  old 
neighbour. 

"I  will  see  her  myself,  Miss  Kingston,  and  tell  her  that  I 
have  sent  a  patient  of  mine  to  take  up  his  quarters  here.  I  will 
say  he  is  ready  to  pay  some  small  sum  weekly  as  long  as  he 
ocrnpics  the  house.  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  be  willing 
enough  to  let  you  have  it  without  that:  for  although  I  shall 
say  nothing  actually,  I  shall  let  her  guess  from  my  manner 
that  it  is  a  wounded  Confederate,  and  that  will  be  enough  for 
her.  Still,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  getting  a  few 
dollars  for  the  rent  of  an  emi)ty  house  will  add  to  her  patriotism. 
People  of  her  class  are  generally  pretty  close-fisted,  and  she  will 
look  upon  this  as  a  little  pocket-money.  Good-bye!  I  shall 
not  call  to-morrow,  but  will  be  round  next  day  again." 

On  his  next  visit  the  doctor  told  Lucy  that  he  had  arranged 
the  matter  with  her  landlady,  and  that  she  was  to  pay  a  dollar 
a  week  as  rent.  "I  should  not  tell  your  patient  about  this," 
he  said.  "It  will  look  to  him  as  if  I  considered  his  stay  was 
hkely  to  be  a  long  one,  and  it  might  fidget  him." 

"How  long  will  it  be,  doctor,  do  you  think?" 

"That  I  cannot  say.  If  all  goes  well,  he  ought  in  a  month 
to  be  fairly  cured;  but  before  starting  upon  a  journey  which 
will  tax  his  strength,  I  should  say  at  least  six  weeks." 

Ten  days  later  Vincent  was  up,  and  able  to  get  about.  A 
pile  of  grass  had  been  heaped  up  by  the  door,  so  that  he  could 
sit  down  in  the  sun  and  enjoy  the  air.  Lucy  was  in  high 
s})irits,  and  flitted  in  and  out  of  the  house,  sometimes  helping 
Chloe,  at  others  talking  to  Vincent. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  she  asked  as  she  came  out  sud- 
denly on  one  of  these  occasions. 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  he  said,  "that  no  stranger  who 
dropped  in  upon  us  would  dream  that  we  were  not  at  home 
here.     There  is  Dan  tidying  up  the  garden;  Chloe  is  quite  at 
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her  ease  in  tlie  kitchen,  and  you  and  I  might  pass  very  well 
for  brother  and  sister." 

"I  don't  see  any  likeness  between  us — not  a  bit." 

"No,  there  is  no  personal  likeness;  but  I  meant  in  age  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  think,  altogether  we  have  a  very  home- 
like look." 

"  The  illusion  would  be  very  quickly  dispelled  if  your  stranger 
put  his  head  inside  the  door.  Did  anyone  ever  see  such  a  bare 
place?" 

"Anyhow,  it's  very  comfortable,"  Vincent  said,  "though  I 
grant  that  it  would  be  improved  by  a  little  furniture." 

"By  a  great  deal  of  furniture,  you  mean.  Why,  there  isn't 
a  chair  in  the  house,  nor  a  carpet,  nor  a  curtain,  nor  a  cupboard, 
nor  a  bed ;  in  fact  all  there  is  is  the  rough  dresser  in  the  kitchen 
and  that  plank  table,  and  your  bedstead.  I  really  think  that's 
all.  Chloe  has  the  kettle  and  two  cooking-pots,  and  there  is 
the  dish  and  six  plates  we  bought," 

"You  bought,  you  mean,"  Vincent  interruptea. 

"We  bought,  sir;  this  is  a  joint  expedition.  Then,  there  is 
the  basin  and  a  paiL  I  think  that  is  the  total  of  our  be- 
longings." 

"Well,  you  see,  it  shows  how  little  one  can  be  quite  comfort- 
able upon,"  Vincent  said.  "I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  doctor  gives  me  leave  to  move.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  me  who  am  accustomed  to  campaigning,  but  it  is  awfully 
rough  for  you." 

"Don't  you  put  your  impatience  down  to  my  account,  at  any 
rate  until  you  begin  to  hear  me  grumble.  It  is  just  your  own 
restlessness,  when  you  are  pretending  you  are  comfortable." 

"I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  not  restless,  and  that  I  am  in  no 
hurry  at  all  to  bo  off  on  my  own  account.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
tented with  everything.  I  never  thought  I  was  lazy  before,  but 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  with  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing. 
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You  will  see  that  you  will  become  impatient  for  a  move  before 
I  do." 

"We  shall  see,  sir.  Anyhow,  I  am  glad  you  have  said  that 
because  now  whatever  you  may  feel  you  will  keep  your  im- 
patience to  yourself." 

Another  four  weeks  passed  by  smoothly  and  pleasantly. 
I)an  went  into  the  village  once  a  week  to  do  the  shopping,  and 
the  doctor  had  reduced  his  visits  to  the  same  number.  He 
would  have  come  oftener,  for  his  visits  to  the  lonely  cottage 
amused  him;  but  he  feared  that  his  frequent  passage  in  his 
buggy  might  attract  notice.  So  far  no  one  else  had  broken  the 
solitude  of  their  lives.  If  the  doctor's  calls  had  been  noticed, 
the  neighbours  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  see  who  had 
settled  down  in  Jenkins'  old  place.  His  visits  were  very  wel- 
come, for  he  brought  newspapers  and  books,  the  former  being 
also  purchased  by  Dan  whenever  he  went  into  the  village,  and 
thus  they  learnt  the  course  of  events  outside. 

Since  Antietam  noth'ng  had  been  done  in  Northern  Viiginia; 
but  Burnside,  who  had  succeeded  ]\PClellan,  was  preparing 
another  great  army,  which  was  to  march  to  Richmond  and 
crush  out  the  rebellion.  Lee  was  standing  on  the  defensive. 
Along  the  whole  line  of  the  frontier,  from  New  Orleans  to 
Tennessee,  desultory  fighting  was  going  on,  and  in  these  con- 
flicts the  Confederates  had  generally  the  worse  of  things,  having 
there  no  generals  such  as  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Longstreet,  who 
had  made  the  army  of  Virginia  almost  irvincible. 

At  the  last  of  these  visits  the  doctor  told  Vincent  that  he 
considered  he  was  nearly  sufficiently  restored  in  health  to  be 
able  to  start  on  their  journey. 

"It  is  a  much  better  job  than  I  had  expected  it  would  turn 
out.  I  was  almost  afraid  that  your  shoulder  would  nevei  be 
quite  square  again.  However,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself  it 
has  come  out  quite  right;  and  although  I  should  not  advise 
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you  to  put  any  great  strain  on  your  left  arm,  I  believe  that  in 
a  very  short  lime  it  will  he  as  strong  as  the  other." 

"And  now,  doctor,  what  am  I  in  debt  to  you?  Youi  kind- 
ness cannot  be  repaid,  but  your  medical  bill  I  will  discharge  as 
soon  as  I  get  home.  We  have  not  more  than  twenty  dollars 
left  between  us,  which  is  little  enough  for  the  journey  there  is 
before  us.  You  can  rely  that  the  instant  I  get  to  Kichmoiid 
I  will  send  you  the  money.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
smuggling  letters  across  the  frontier." 

*'  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  be  of  service  to 
you,"  the  doctor  said.  "I  should  not  think  of  accepting  pay- 
ment for  aid  rendered  to  an  officer  of  our  army;  but  it  will 
give  me  real  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  saying  you  have 
reached  home  in  safety.  It  is  a  duty  to  do  all  we  can  for  the 
brave  men  fighting  for  our  cause.  As  I  have  told  you,  I  am 
not  a  very  hot  partisan,  for  I  see  faults  on  both  sides.  Still,  I 
believe  in  the  principle  of  our  forefathers,  that  each  State  has 
its  own  government  and  is  master  of  its  own  army,  joining  with 
the  others  for  such  purposes  as  it  may  think  fit.  If  I  had  been 
a  fighting  man  I  should  certainly  have  joined  the  army  of  my 
State;  but  as  it  is,  I  hope  I  can  do  more  good  by  staying  and 
giving  such  aid  and  comfort  as  I  can  to  my  countrymen.  You 
will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  my  saying  that  I  think  you  must  let 
me  aid  you  a  little  farther.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Miss 
Kingston  will  go  to  friends  in  Georgia,  and  I  suppose  you  will 
see  her  safely  there.  Then  you  have  a  considerable  journey  to 
make  to  Richmond,  and  the  sum  that  you  possess  is  utterly 
inadequate  for  all  this.  It  will  give  me  real  pleasure  if  you 
will  accept  the  loan  of  100  dollars,  which  you  can  repay  when 
you  write  to  me  from  Richmond.  You  will  need  money  for 
the  sake  of  your  comi)anions  rather  than  your  own.  When 
you  have  once  crossed  the  line  you  will  then  be  able  to  appear 
in  your  proper  character." 
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"Thank  you  greatly,  doctor.  I  will  accept  your  ofTer  as 
frankly  as  it  is  made.  I  had  intended  telegraphing  for  money 
as  soon  as  I  was  among  our  own  people,  but  there  would  be 
delay  in  receiving  it,  and  it  will  be  much  more  pleasant  to  push 
on  Jit  once." 

"  By  the  way,  you  cannot  cross  at  Florence,  for  I  hear  that 
Hood  has  fallen  back  across  the  river,  the  forces  advancing 
against  him  from  this  side  being  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  But 
I  think  that  this  is  no  disadvantage  to  you,  for  it  would  have 
been  far  more  difficult  to  pass  the  Federals  and  get  to  Florence 
than  to  make  for  some  point  on  the  river  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  contending  armies." 

"  We  talked  that  over  the  last  time  you  were  here,  doctor, 
and  you  know  we  agreed  it  was  better  to  run  the  risk  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yankee  troops  than  into  those  of  one  of 
those  partisan  bands  whose  exploits  are  always  performed  at  a 
distance  from  the  army.  However,  if  Hood  has  retreated  across 
the  Tennessee  there  is  an  end  of  that  plan,  and  we  must  take 
some  other  route.     Wliich  do  you  advise?" 

"  The  Yankees  will  be  strong  all  round  the  great  bend  of  the 
river  to  the  west  of  Florence  and  along  the  line  to  the  east, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  your  direct  way.  The  passage,  ho's/- 
ever,  is  your  real  difficult}^  and  I  should  say  that  instead  of  going 
in  that  direction  you  had  better  bear  nearly  due  south.  There 
is  a  road  from  ]\Iount  Pleasant,  that  strikes  into  the  main  road 
from  Columbia  up  to  Camden.  You  can  cross  the  river  at  that 
point  without  any  question  or  suspicion,  as  you  would  be  merely 
travelling  to  the  west  of  the  State.  Once  across  you  could 
work  directly  south,  crossing  into  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
from  there  take  train  through  Alabama  to  Georgia. 

"  It  seems  a  roundabout  way,  but  I  think  you  would  find  it 

far  the  safest,  for  there  are  no  armies  operating  upon  that  line. 

The  population,  at  any  rate  as  you  get  south,  are  for  us,  and 
(638)  •  q 
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there  are,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  very  few  of  these  bush- 
whacking bands  about  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
difficult  part  of  the  journey  is  that  up  to  Camden,  but  as  you 
will  be  going  away  from  the  scat  of  war  instead  of  towards  it 
there  will  be  little  risk  of  being  questioned." 

"I  had  thought  of  buying  a  horse  and  cart,"  Vincent  said. 
"Jogging  along  a  road  like  that  we  should  attract  no  attention. 
I  gave  up  the  idea  because  our  funds  were  not  sufficient,  but, 
thanks  to  your  kindness,  we  might  manage  now  to  pick  up 
something  of  the  sort." 

The  doctor  was  silent  for  a  minute. 

"  If  you  will  send  Dan  over  to  me  to  morrow  afternoon  I  will 
see  what  can  be  done,"  he  said.  "It  would  certf'inly  be  the 
safest  plan  by  far;  but  I  must  think  it  over.  You  will  not 
leave  before  that,  will  you?" 

"Certainly  not,  doctor.  In  any  case  we  should  have  stayed 
another  day  to  get  a  few  more  things  for  our  journey." 

The  next  afternoon  Dan  went  over  to  Mount  Pleasant.  He 
was  away  two  hours  longer  than  they  had  expected,  and  they 
began  to  feel  quite  uneasy  about  him,  when  the  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard,  and  Dan  ap])eared  coming  along  the  road  driving  a 
cart  Vincent  gave  a  shout  of  satisfaction,  and  Lucy  and  the 
negress  ran  out  from  the  house  in  delight. 

"  Here  am  de  cart.  Me  had  to  go  to  five  miles  from  de  town 
to  get  him.  Dat  what  took  me  so  long.  Here  am  a  letter,  sah, 
from  the  doctor.     First-rate  man  dat.     Good  man  all  ober." 

The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Wingfield, — I  did  not  see  how  you  would  be 
able  to  buy  a  cart,  and  I  was  sure  that  you  could  not  obtain 
one  with  the  funds  in  your  possession.  As  from  what  you  have 
said  I  knew  that  you  would  not  in  thp  least  mind  the  expense, 
I  have  taken  the  matter  upon  myself,  and  have  bought  from 
your  landlady  a  cart  and  horse,  which  will,  I  think,  suit  you 
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well.  I  have  paid  for  them  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which 
you  can  remit  me  with  the  hundred  I  handed  you  yesterday. 
Sincerely  trusting  that  you  may  succeed  in  carrying  out  your 
plans  in  safety,  and  with  kind  regards  to  yourself  and  Miss 
Kingston,  I  remain,  yours  truly,  James  Spencer." 

"  That  is  a  noble  fellow,"  Vincent  said,  "  and  I  trust,  for  his 
sake  as  well  as  our  own,  that  we  shall  get  safely  through.  Now, 
Lucy,  I  think  you  had  better  go  into  the  town  the  first  thing 
and  buy  soire  clothes  of  good  homely  fashion.  What  with 
the  water  and  the  bushes  your  dress  is  giievously  dilapidated, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  Dan  can  go  with  you  and  buy  a  suit  for 
me— those  fitted  for  a  young  farmer.  We  shall  look  like  a 
young  farmer  and  his  sister  jogging  comfortably  along  to 
market;  we  can  stop  and  buy  a  stock  of  goods  at  some  farm 
on  the  way." 

"That  will  be  capital,"  the  girl  said.  "I  have  been  greatly 
ashamed  of  my  old  dress,  but  knowing  we  were  running  so 
short,  and  that  every  dollar  was  of  consequence,  I  made  the 
best  of  it;  now  that  we  are  in  funds  we  can  afford  to  be 
respectable." 

Lucy  started  early  the  next  morning  for  the  town,  and  the 
shopping  was  satisfactorily  accomplished.  They  returned  by 
eleven  o'clock.  The  new  purchases  were  at  once  donned,  and 
half  an  hour  later  they  set  off  in  the  cart,  Vincent  sitting  on  the 
side  driving,  Lucy  in  the  corner  facing  him  on  a  basket  turned 
topsy-turvy,  Dan  and  Chloe  on  a  thick  bag  of  rushes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cart 
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|^,^ClAN  on  l;is  return  with  the  cart  had  brouglit  back  a 
^li!^)  1     message  from  its  late  owner  to  say  that  if  she  could 


l^^^j     in  any  way  be  of  use  to  them  she  sliould  be  glad 
to  aid  them.    Her  farm  lay  on  the  roa<l  they  weie 


now  following,  and  they  determined  therefore  to  stop  there. 
As  the  cart  drew  up  at  the  door  the  woman  came  out. 

"Glad  to  see  you,"  she  said;  "come  right  in.  It's  strange 
now  you  should  have  been  lodging  in  my  house  for  more  than 
six  weeks  and  I  sliould  never  have  set  eyes  on  you  befoie. 
The  doctor  talked  to  me  a  heap  about  you,  but  1  didn't  look 
to  see  quite  such  a  young  couple." 

Lucy  coloured  hotly  and  was  about  to  exi)lain  that  they  did 
not  stand  in  the  su})posed  relationship  to  each  other,  but  Vin- 
cent slightly  shook  his  head.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  un- 
deceive ifhe  woman,  and  although  they  had  agreed  to  pass  as 
brother  and  sister  Vincent  was  determined  not  to  tell  an  un- 
truth about  it  unless  deceit  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
safety. 

"And  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  way  without  questions 
being  asked,  I  understand?"  the  woman  went  on.  "There  are 
many  such  about  at  present.  I  don't  want  to  ask  no  questions; 
the  war  has  brought  trouble  enough  on  me.  Now  is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do?  if  so,  say  it  right  out." 
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"Yes,  there  is  somctliing  you  can  do  for  us.  "We  want  to 
fill  up  our  cart  with  the  sort  of  stuff  you  take  to  market — ai>i»les 
and  pumpkins,  and  things  of  tliat  soit.  If  we  had  gone  to  buy 
them  anywhere  else  there  nn'ght  have  been  questions  asked. 
From  what  the  doctor  said  you  can  let  us  have  some." 

"I  can  do  that.  The  store-room's  chuck  full;  and  it  was 
only  a  few  days  ago  I  said  to  David  it  was  time  we  set  about 
getting  them  off.  I  will  fill  your  cait,  sir;  and  not  overcharge 
you  neither.  It  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  taking  it  over  to 
Columbia  or  Camden,  for  there's  plenty  of  garden  truck  round 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  one  cannot  get  enough  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  taking  them  there." 

The  cart  was  soon  filled  with  apjdes,  pumpkins,  and  other 
vegetables,  and  the  price  put  u^jon  them  was  very  moderate. 

"What  ought  we  to  ask  for  these ^"  Vincent  soon  inquired. 
"One  does  not  want  to  be  extra  cheap  or  dear." 

The  woman  informed  them  of  the  prices  they  might  expect 
to  get  for  the  produce;  and  they  at  once  started  amid  many 
warm  good  wishes  from  her. 

Before  leaving  the  farm  the  woman  had  given  them  a  letter 
to  her  sister  who  lived  a  mile  from  Camden. 

"It's  always  awkward  stopping  at  a  strange  place,"  she  said, 
"  and  farmers  don't  often  put  up  at  hotels  when  they  drive  in 
with  garden  truck  to  a  town,  though  they  may  do  so  some- 
time; besides  it's  always  nice  being  with  friends.  I  will  just 
write  a  line  to  Jane  and  tell  her  you  have  been  my  tenants 
at  Woodford  and  where  you  are  going,  and  ask  her  to  take 
you  in  for  the  night  and  give  you  a  note  in  the  morning  to 
anyone  she  or  her  husband  may  know  a  good  bit  along  that 
road." 

When  they  reached  the  house  it  was  dark,  but  directly  Vin- 
cent showed  the  note  the  farmer  and  his  wife  heartily  bade 
them  come  in. 
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"  Your  boy  can  put  up  the  liorso  at  the  stable,  and  you  are 
lieartily  welcome.  But  the  house  is  i>retty  full,  and  wo  can't 
make  you  as  comfortable  as  we  should  wish  at  night;  but  still 
we  will  do  our  best." 

Vincent  and  Lucy  were  soon  seated  by  the  fire.  Their 
hostess  bustled  about  prei)ariiig  supper  for  them,  and  the 
children,  of  whom  the  house  seemed  full,  stared  shyly  at  the 
new  comers.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  Chloe's  wants 
were  attended  to,  and  a  hunch  of  bread  and  bacon  taken  out 
by  the  farmer  to  Dan  in  the  stables.  The  children  were  then 
packed  off  to  bed,  and  the  farmer  and  his  wife  joined  Vincent 
and  Lucy  by  the  fire. 

"As  to  sleeping,"  the  woman  said,  "John  and  I  have  been 
talking  it  over,  and  the  best  way  we  can  see  is  that  you  should 
sleep  with  me,  ma'am,  and  we  will  make  up  a  bed  on  the  tioor 
here  for  my  husband  and  yours," 

"Thank  you — that  will  do  very  nicely;  though  I  don't  hke 
interfering  with  your  arrangements." 

"Not  at  all,  ma'am, — not  at  all,  it  makes  a  nice  change 
having  some  one  come  in,  especially  of  late,  when  there  is  no 
more  pleasure  in  going  about  in  this  country,  and  people  don't 
go  out  after  dark  more  than  they  can  help.  Ah!  it's  a  bad 
time.  My  sister  says  you  are  going  west,  but  I  see  you  have 
got  your  cart  full  of  garden  truck.  How  you  have  raised  it 
so  soon  I  don't  know;  for  Liza  wrote  to  me  two  months  since 
as  she  hadn't  been  able  to  sell  her  place,  and  it  was  just  a 
wilderness.  Are  you  going  to  get  rid  of  it  at  Camden  to- 
morrow?" 

Vincent  had  alieady  been  assured  as  to  the  politics  of  his 
present  host  and  hostess,  and  he  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to 
say: 

"  The  fact  is,  madam,  we  are  anxious  to  get  along  without 
being  questioned  by  any  Yankee  troops  we  may  fall  in  with; 
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and  we  have  bought  the  things  you  see  in  the  cart  from  your 
sister,  as,  going  along  with  a  cart  full,  anyone  we  met  would 
take  us  for  farmers  living  close  by  on  their  road  to  the  next 
market  town." 

"Oh,  oh!  that's  it!"  the  farmer  said  significantly.  "Want 
to  get  through  the  lines,  eh?" 

Vincent  no(hlcd. 

"Didn't  I  think  so!"  the  farmer  said,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"  I  thought  directly  my  eyes  hit  upon  you  that  you  did  not 
look  the  cut  of  a  granger.  Ueen  fighting — ehl  and  they  are 
after  youf 

"  I  don't  think  they  are  after  me  here,"  Vincent  said.  "  But 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  fighting  with  Jackson  and  Stuart; 
and  I  am  just  getting  over  a  collar-bone  which  was  smashed 
by  a  Yankee  bullet." 

"  You  don't  say !"  the  farmer  exclaimed.  "Well,  I  should 
have  gone  out  myself  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Jane  and  the  chil- 
dren. But  there  are  such  a  lot  of  them  that  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  run  the  chance  of  leaving  them  all  on  her  hands. 
Still,  I  am  with  them  heart  and  soul." 

"Your  wife's  sister  told  me  that  you  were  on  the  right  side," 
Vincent  said,  "  and  that  I  could  trust  you  altogether." 

"  Now,  if  you  tell  me  which  road  you  want  to  go,  I  don't 
mind  if  I  get  on  my  horse  to  morrow  and  ride  with  you  a  stage, 
and  see  you  put  up  for  the  night.  I  know  a  heap  of  people, 
and  I  am  sure  to  be  acquainted  with  someone  whichever  road 
you  may  go.  We  are  pretty  near  all  the  right  side  about  here, 
though,  as  you  get  further  on,  there  are  lots  of  Northern 
men.     Now,  what  are  your  ideas  as  to  the  roads  1" 

Vincent  told  him  the  route  he  intended  to  take. 

"  You  ought  to  get  through  there  right  enough,"  the  farmer 
said.  "There  are  some  Yankee  troops  moving  about  to  the 
west  of  the  river,  but  not  many  of  them;  and  even  if  you  fell 
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ill  with  them,  \vith  your  cargo  of  str.ff  they  would  not  suspect 
you.  An}  how,  1  exiiect  we  can  get  you  passed  down  so  as 
always  to  he  auiouir  friends.  So  \ou  fought  under  Jackson 
and  Stuait,  did  you  ^  Ah,  they  h:i\e  done  well  in  Virginial 
1  only  wish  we  had  sui  li  lacn  hcie.  What  made  you  take; 
those  two  daikics  along  witli  vou?  I  shoukl  liave  thought 
you  would  liave  got  along  hettcr  hy  youiscU.  ' 

"We  couldn't  very  well  leave  them,"  Vincent  said;  "the 
boy  has  been  witJi  nie  all  through  the  wars,  aud  is  as  true  as 
steel  Old  Chloo  was  Lucy's  nuvse,  and  would  have  hioken 
her  heart  had  she  been  left  b.hinil." 

••They  are  faithful  creatures  when  they  are  well  treated. 
Mighty  few  of  them  have  run  away  all  this  time  from  their 
masters,  though  iii  the  j)arts  the  Yankees  liold  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  their  bolting  if  they  have  a  Uiind  to  it.  1  haven't 
got  no  niggers  myself.  1  tried  them,  but  they  want  more 
looking  after  than  they  are  worth;  and  1  can  make  a  shift 
with  my  boys  to  help  me,  and  hiring  a  hand  in  busy  times  Xo 
work  the  farm.     Now,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  the  look  out]" 

The  subject  of  the  war  fairly  started,  his  host  talked  until 
midnight,  long  before  which  hour  Lucy  and  the  farmer's  wife 
had  gone  oflf  to  bed. 

"  We  will  start  as  soon  as  it  is  light,"  the  farmer  said  as  he 
and  Vincent  stretched  themselves  ui)on  the  heap  of  straw 
covered  with  blankets  that  was  to  serve  as  their  bed,  Chloe 
having  hours  before  gone  uj)  to  share  the  bed  of  the  negro  girl 
who  assisted  the  farmer's  wife  in  her  managenient  of  the  house 
and  children. 

"It's  best  to  get  through  Camden  before  people  are  about. 
There  are  Yankee  soldiers  at  the  bridge,  but  it  will  be  all  right 
you  driving  in,  however  early,  to  sell  your  stuff.  Going  out 
you  ain't  likely  to  meet  with  Y^ankees;  but  as  it  would  look 
queer,  you  taking  your  garden  ^ruck  out  of  the  town,  it's  just 
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as  well  to  bo  on  tiie  r^ad  before  people  are  about.  Once  you 
get  five  or  six  miles  the  other  side  you  might  be  going  to  the 
next  place  to  sell  your  stiiiT." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  have  been  thinking,"  Vincent  said, 
'•  and  I  agree  with  you  the  earlier  we  get  through  Camden 
the  better." 

Accordingly  as  soon  as  daylight  appeared  the  horse  was  put 
in  the  cart,  the  farmer  mounting  his  own  animal,  and  with  a 
hearty  good-bye  from  his  wife  the  party  started  away.  The 
Yankee  sentinels  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  were  passed  without 
questions,  for  early  as  it  was  the  cavts  were  coming  in  with  farm 
produce.  As  yet  the  streets  of  the  town  were  almost  deserted, 
and  the  farmer,  who,  before  starting,  had  tossed  a  tarpaulin 
into  the  back  of  the  cart,  s.ud : 

"Now,  pull  that  over  all  that  stufF,  and  then  anyone  that 
meets  us  will  think  that  vou  are  taking  out  bacon  and  L^'oceries 
and  such  like  for  some  store  way  off'." 

This  suggestion  was  carried  out,  and  Camden  was  soon  left 
behind.  A  few  carts  were  met  as  they  drove  along.  The 
farmer  knew  some  of  the  drivers  and  pulled  up  to  say  a  few 
words  to  them.  After  a  twenty -mile  drive  they  stopped  at 
another  farm,  where  their  friend's  introduction  ensured  them 
as  cordial  a  x-lcome  as  that  upon  the  preceding  evening.  So 
step  by  step  t-  oy  Journeyed  on,  escorted  in  almost  every  case 
by  their  host  of  tlie  night  before  and  meeting  w'ith  no  inter- 
ruption. Once  tlu.'y  })arjsed  a  strong  body  of  Fedc:  1  cavalry, 
but  these  supposing  that  the  party  belonged  to  the  neighbour- 
hood asked  no  questions;  and  at  last,  after  eight  days'  travelling, 
they  passed  two  posts  which  marked  the  boundary  between 
Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

For  the  last  two  days  they  had  been  be)v..nd  the  point  to 
which  the  Federal  troops  had  penetrated.  They  now  felt  that 
all  risk  was  at  an  end.     Another  day's  journey  brought  them 
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to  a  railway-station,  and  they  learned  that  the  trains  were 
running  as  usual,  althoui^h  somewhat  irregular  as  to  the  hours 
at  which  they  came  along  or  as  to  the  time  they  took  upon 
their  journyy.  The  contents  of  the  cart  had  been  left  at  the 
farm  at  which  they  stopped  the  night  before,  and  Vincent  had 
now  no  dilHculty  in  disposing  of  the  horse  and  cart,  as  he  did 
not  stand  out  for  price,  but  took  the  first  offer  made.  Two 
hours  later  a  train  came  along,  and  the  party  were  soon  on 
their  way  to  the  East.  After  many  hours'  travelling  tie;, 
reached  Rome,  in  Georgia,  and  then  proceeded  by  the  southern 
line  a  few  miles  to  Alacon,  at  which  place  they  alighted  and 
hired  a  conveyance  to  take  them  to  Antioch,  near  which  place 
Lucy's  relatives  nsidcd. 

The  latter  part  of  the  journey  by  rail  had  been  a  silent  one. 
Lucy  felt  none  of  the  pleasure  that  she  had  expected  at  finding.' 
herself  safely  through  her  dangers  and  upon  the  point  of  join- 
ing relations  who  would  be  delighted  to  see  her,  and  she  sat 
looking  blankly  out  of  the  window  at  the  surrounding  country. 
At  last  Vincent,  who  had  been  half  an  hour  without  speaking, 
said : 

"Are  you  sorry  our  journey  is  just  over,  Lucy?" 

The  girl's  lip  quivered,  but  slie  did  not  speak  for  a  moment. 
**  Of  course  it  is  unpleasant  saying  good-bye  when  people  have 
been  together  for  some  time,"  she  said  with  an  effort. 

"I  hoi)e  it  will  not  be  good-l)ye  for  long,"  he  said.  "I  shall 
be  back  h.ere  as  soon  as  this  horrible  war  is  over." 

"What  for?"  the  girl  asked,  looking  round  in  surprise. 
"  You  live  a  long  way  from  here,  and  you  told  me  you  knew 
nobody  in  these  parts." 

"I  know  you,"  Vincent  said,  "and  that  is  quite  enough. 
Do  you  not  know  that  I  love  youl" 

The  girl  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  her  cheek  flushed,  but  her 
eyes  did  not  drop  as  she  looked  frankly  at  him. 
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"  No,  Vin,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  "  I  never  once  thought 
vou  loved  me,  never  once.  You  have  not  been  a  bit  like  what 
1  thought  people  were  when  they  felt  like  that." 

"I  hope  not,  Lucy.  I  was  your  protector  then,  that  is  to 
say  when  you  were  not  mine.  Your  i)osition  has  been  trying 
enough,  and  I  should  have  been  a  blackguard  if  I  had  made  it 
more  uncomfortable  than  it  was  by  showing  you  that  I  cared 
for  you.  I  liave  tried  my  best  tc  be  what  people  thought  me 
— your  brother;  but  now  that  you  are  just  home  and  among 
your  own  people,  I  think  I  may  speak  and  tell  you  how  I  feel 
towards  you  and  how  1  have  loved  you  since  the  moment  I  first 
saw  you.    And  you,  Luc}',  do  you  think  you  could  care  for  me?" 

"  Not  more  than  I  do  now,  Vin.  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart.  I  have  been  trying  so  hard  to  believe  that  I  didn't, 
because  I  thought  you  did  not  care  for  me  that  way." 

For  some  minutes  no  further  word  was  spoken.  Vincent 
was  the  first  to  speak : 

"  It  is  horrid  to  have  to  sit  here  in  this  stiff,  unnatural  way, 
Lucy,  when  one  is  inclined  to  do  something  outrageous  from 
sheer  happiness.  These  long,  o})en  cars,  where  i)eople  can  see 
from  end  to  end  what  everj'one  is  doing,  are  hateful  inventions. 
It  is  perfectly  absurd,  when  one  finds  one's  self  the  happiest 
fellow  living,  that  one  is  obliged  to  look  as  demure  and  solemn 
as  if  one  was  in  church." 

"Then  you  should  have  waited,  sir,"  the  girl  said. 

"I  meant  to  have  waited,  Lucy,  until  I  got  to  your  home, 
but  directly  I  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  any  harm  in  my 
speaking,  out  it  came;  but  it's  very  hard  to  have  to  wait  for 
hours  perhaps." 

"To  wait  for  what?"  Lucy  asked  demurely. 

"Y'ou  must  wait  for  explanations  until  we  are  alone,  Lucy. 
And  now  I  think  the  train  begins  to  slacken,  and  it  is  the  next 
station  at  which  we  get  out." 
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"I  think,  Lucy,"  Vincent  said  when  they  approached  the 
house  of  her  relatives,  "you  and  Chloe  had  better  get  out  and 
go  in  by  yourselves  and  tell  your  story.  Dan  and  I  will  go  to 
the  inn,  and  I  will  come  round  in  an  hour.  If  we  were  to 
walk  in  together  like  this  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for 
vou  to  explain  how  it  all  came  about." 

"I  think  that  would  be  the  best  plan.  !My  two  aunts  are 
the  kindest  creatures  possible,  but  no  doubt  they  will  be  be- 
wildered at  seeing  me  so  suddenly.  I  do  think  it  would  be 
best  to  let  me  have  a  talk  with  them  and  tell  them  all  about  it 
before  you  appear  upon  the  scene." 

"Very  well,  then,  in  an  hour  I  will  come  in." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  gate,  therefore,  Vincent  helped 
Lucy  and  Chloe  to  alight,  and  then  jumping  into  the  buggy 
again  told  the  driver  to  take  him  to  the  inn. 

Having  engaged  a  room  and  indulged  in  a  thorough  wash 
Vincent  sallied  out  into  the  little  town,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed  in  purchasing  a  suit  of  tweed  clothes,  whicli, 
although  they  scarcely  fitted  him  as  if  they  had  been  made  for 
him,  were  still  an  immense  improvement  upon  the  rough  clothes 
in  which  he  had  travelled.  Returning  to  the  hotel  l.e  put  on 
his  new  purchases,  and  then  walked  to  the  house  of  Lucy's 
aunts,  which  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  outside  the  town. 

Lucy  had  walked  up  the  little  path  through  the  garden  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  turning  the  handle  of  the  door  had 
entered  unannounced  and  walked  straight  into  the  parlour. 
Two  elderly  ladies  rose  with  some  surprise  at  the  entry  of 
a  strange  visitor.  It  was  three  years  since  she  had  paid  her 
last  visit  there,  and  for  a  moment  they  did  not  recognize  her. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  aunts?" 

"Why,  goodness  mel"  the  eldctrt  exclaimed,  "if  it  isn't  our 
little  Lucy  grown  into  a  woman!  My  dear  child,  where  have 
you  sprung  from?"    And  the  two  ladies  warmly  embraced  their 
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niece,  who,  as  soon  as  they  released  her  from  their  arms,  burst 
into  a  fit  of  crying,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could 
ansAver  the  questions  showered  upon  her. 

"It  is  nothing,  aunts,"  she  said  at  last,  wiping  her  eyes-  "but 
I  am  so  glad  to  be  with  you  again,  and  I  have  gone  through 
so  much,  and  I  am  so  happy,  and  it  is  so  nice  being  with  you 
again.  Here  is  Chloe  waiting  to  speak  to  you,  aunts.  She  has 
come  with  me  all  the  way." 

The  old  negrcss,  Avho  had  been  waiting  in  the  passage,  was 
now  called  in. 

"  Why,  Chloe,  you  look  no  older  than  when  you  went  away 
from  here  six  years  ago,"  Miss  Kingston  said.  "  But  however 
did  you  both  get  through  the  lines?  We  have  been  terribly 
anxious  about  you.  Your  brother  was  here  only  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  he  and  your  father  were  in  a  great  way  about  you, 
and  reproached  themselves  bitterly  that  they  did  not  send  you 
to  us  before  the  troubles  began,  which  certainly  would  have 
been  a  wiser  step,  as  I  told  them.  Of  course  your  brother  said 
that  wiien  they  left  you  to  join  the  army  they  had  no  idea  that 
matters  \.'ere  going  so  far,  or  that  the  Yankees  would  drive  us 
out  of  Tennessee,  or  they  would  never  have  dreamt  of  leaving 
you  alone.    However,  here  you  are,  so  now  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Lucy  told  the  story  of  the  various  visits  of  the  Federal  bush- 
whackers to  the  house,  and  how  they  had  narrowly  escaped 
death  for  refusing  to  betray  the  Confederate  officer  who  had 
come  to  the  house  for  food.  Her  recital  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  exclamations  of  indignation  and  pity  from  her 
aunts. 

"Well,  aunts,  after  that,"  she  went  on,  "you  see  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  stop  there  any  longer.  No  doubt  they 
came  back  again  a  few  hours  afterwards  and  burnt  the  house, 
and  had  I  been  found  there  I  should  have  been  sure  to  be 
burned  in  it,  zo  Chloe  agreed  with  me  that  there  was  nothing 
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to  do  but  to  try  and  get  through  the  lines  and  como  to  you. 
There  was  no  way  of  my  getting  my  living  at  Nashville  except 
by  going  out  as  a  help,  and  there  might  have  been  some  difficul- 
ties about  that." 

"Quite  right,  my  dear.  It  was  clearly  the  best  thing  for 
you  to  come  to  us — indeed,  the  only  thing.  But  how  in  the 
world  did  you  two  manage  to  travel  alone  all  that  distance  and 
get  through  the  Federal  lines?" 

"You  see,  we  were  not  alone,  aunts,"  Lucy  said;  "the  Con- 
federate officer  and  his  servant  were  coming  through,  and  of 
course  they  took  caie  of  us.  We  could  never  have  got  through 
alone,  and  as  Chloe  was  with  me  we  got  on  very  nicely;  but 
we  have  been  a  long  time  getting  through,  for  in  that  fight, 
where  ho  saved  my  life  and  killed  five  of  the  band,  he  had  his 
shoulder  broken  by  a  j)istol  bullet,  and  we  had  to  stop  in  a 
farmhouse  near  Mount  Pleasant,  and  he  was  very  ill  for  some 
time,  but  the  doctor  who  attended  him  was  a  true  Southerner, 
and  so  we  were  quite  safe  till  he  was  able  to  move  again." 

"And  who  is  this  officer,  Lucy?"  Miss  Kingston  asked 
rather  anxiously. 

"  He  is  a  Virginian  gentleman,  auntie.  His  mother  has  large 
estates  near  Richmond.  He  was  in  the  cavalry  with  Stuart, 
an<l  was  iv"  ]^  prisoner  while  he  was  lying  wounded  and  in- 
sensible, at  Antietam;  and  I  think,  auntie,  that — that — "  and 
she  hesitated — "some  day  we  aie  going  to  be  married." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  the  old  lady  said  kindly.  "Well,  I 
can't  say  anything  about  that  until  I  see  him,  Lucy.  Now 
tell  us  the  whole  story,  and  then  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  about  it.  1  don't  think,  my  dcai',  that  while  you  were 
travelling  under  his  [)rotection  he  ought  lo  have  talked  to  you 
al)out  such  thinirs." 

"He  didn't,  auntie;  not  until  we  were  half  a  mile  from  the 
station  here.     I  never  thought  he  cared  for  me  the  least  bit; 
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he  W.1S  just  like  a  brother  to  me — just  like  what  Jack  would 
liave  been  if  he  had  been  bringing  me  here." 

"That's  right,  my  dear;  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Now,  let  us 
hear  all  about  it." 

Lucy  told  the  whole  story  of  her  escape  and  her  adventures, 
and  when  she  had  finished  her  aunts  nodded  to  each  other. 

"That's  all  very  satisfactory,  Lucy.  It  was  a  difficult  position 
to  be  placed  in,  though  I  don't  see  how  it  was  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  young  man  really  seems  to  have  behaved  very  well. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Ada*?"  The  younger  Miss  Kingston  agreed, 
and  both  were  prepared  to  receive  Vincent  with  cordiality 
when  he  appeared. 

The  hour  had  been  considerably  exceeded  when  Vincent 
came  to  the  door.  He  felt  it  rather  an  awkward  moment  when 
he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Lucy's  aunts,  who  could 
scarcely  restrain  an  exclamation  of  surpiise  at  his  youth,  for, 
although  Lucy  had  said  nothing  about  his  age,  they  expected 
to  meet  an  older  man,  the  impression  being  gained  from  the 
recital  of  his  bravery  in  attacking  single-handed  twelve  men, 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  piloted  the  party  through 
their  dangers. 

"We  are  very  glad  to  see  you — my  sister  Ada  and  myself," 
Miss  Kingston  said,  shaking  hands  cordially  with  their  visitor. 
"Lucy  has  been  telling  us  all  about  you;  but  we  certainly 
expected  from  what  you  had  gone  through  that  you  were 
older." 

"I  am  two  or  three  years  older  than  she  is.  Miss  Kingston, 
and  I  have  gone  through  so  much  in  the  last  three  years  that 
I  feel  older  than  I  am.  She  has  told  you,  I  hope,  that  she  has 
been  good  enough  to  promise  to  be  my  wife  some  day?" 

"Yes,  she  has  told  us  that,  Mr.  Wingfield;  and  although  we 
don't  know  you  personally,  we  feel  sure — my  sister  Ada  and  I 
—from  what  she  has  told  us  of  your  behaviour  while  you  have 
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been  together  that  you  are  an  honourable  gentleman,  and  we 
hopii  and  believe  that  you  will  make  her  lia[)i)y." 

"I  will  do  my  best  to  do  so,"  Vincent  saitl  earnestly.  "As 
to  my  circumstances,  I  shall  in  another  year  come  into  jjos- 
session  of  estates  sufficient  to  keep  her  in  every  comfort." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  all  satisfactory,  Mr.  Wingfield, 
and  that  her  father  will  give  his  hearty  ap[)roval  when  he 
hears  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Now,  if  you  will  go 
into  the  next  room,  Mr.  Wingfield,  I  will  call  her  down" — for 
Lucy  had  run  upstairs  when  she  heard  Vincent  knock.  "I  dare 
say  you  will  like  a  quiet  talk  together,"  she  added  smiling, 
"for  she  tells  me  you  have  never  been  alone  together  since 
you  started." 

Lucy  required  several  calls  before  she  came  down.  A  new 
shyness  such  as  she  had  never  before  felt  had  seized  her,  and 
it  was  with  flushed  cheeks  and  timid  stejjs  that  she  at  last 
came  downstairs,  and  it  needed  an  encouraging — "Go  in, 
you  silly  child,  your  lover  will  not  eat  you,"  before  she  turned 
the  handle  and  went  into  the  room  where  Vincent  was  expect- 
ing her. 

Vincent  had  telegraphed  from  the  first  station  at  which  he 
arrived  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy  to  his  mother, 
announcing  his  safe  arrival  there,  and  asking  her  to  send 
money  to  him  at  Antioch.  Her  letter  in  reply  reached  him 
three  days  after  his  arrival.  It  contained  notes  for  the  amount 
he  wrote  for;  and  while  expressing  lier  own  and  his  sisters' 
delight  at  hearing  he  had  safely  reached  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
federacy, she  expressed  not  a  little  suj  prise  at  the  out-of-the- 
way  place  to  which  he  had  reijuested  the  money  to  be  sent. 

"We  have  been  examining  the  niajis,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said, 
*'and  find  that  it  is  seventy  or  eighty  miles  out  of  your  direct 
course,  and  we  have  puzzled  ourselves  in  vain  as  to  why  you 
should  have  made  your  way  there.     The  girls  guess  that  you 
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have  gone  there  to  deliver  in  person  some  message  from  one 
r,f  your  late  fellow-prisoners  to  his  family.  I  am  not  good  at 
guessing,  and  am  content  to  wait  until  you  return  home.  We 
iiopc  that  you  will  leave  as  soon  as  }0U  get  the  remittance. 
We  shall  count  the  hour-^  until  we  see  you.  Of  course  we 
learned  from  a  Y;uik(,'e  pajier  smuggled  through  the  lines  that 
y(ni  had  escaped  froni  jirison,  and  have  been  terribly  an.xious 
ai)out  you  ever  since.  We  are  longing  to  hear  your  adven- 
tures." 

A  few  hours  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Vincent  vms  on 
liis  way  home.  It  was  a  long  journey.  The  distance  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  train  service  greatly  disordeird  and  un 
})iuictual.  When  within  a  few  hours  of  Kichmond  he  telegraphed, 
giving  the  ai)proximate  time  at  which  he  might  be  expected 
to  arrive.  The  train,  however,  did  not  reach  liichmond  until 
some  hours  later.  The  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  station, 
and  the  negro  coachman  shouted  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
his  voung  master. 

"Missis  and  the  young  ladies  come,  sah;  but  de  station- 
master  he  say  de  train  no  arrive  for  a  long  time,  so  dcy  wait 
for  you  at  de  town  house,  sail." 

Dan  jumped  up  beside  the  coachman  and  Vincent  leapt  into 
the  carriage,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  was  locked  in  the  arms 
of  liis  mother  and  sisters. 

'•  Vou  m'ow  biiXLier  and  bioiirer,  Vincent,"  his  mother  said 
after  the  iiist  greeting  was  over.  "I  thought  you  must  have 
done  when  you  went  away  last,  but  you  are  two  or  three 
inches  taller  and  ever  so  much  wider." 

"I  think  1  have  nearly  done  now,  mother — anyhow  as  to 
height.     I  am  about  six  feet  one." 

"You  are  a  dreadful  trouble  to  us,  Vincent,"  Annie  said. 
''We  have  awful  anxiety  whenever  we  hear  of  a  battle  being 
fought,  and  it  was  almost  a  »-elief  to  us  when  we  heard  that 
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you  were  in  a  Yankee  prison.  We  thought  at  lea"  ^  you  were 
out  of  danger  for  some  time;  but  since  the  news  came  of  your 
escape  it  has  been  worse  than  ever,  and  as  week  passed  after 
week  without  our  hearing  anything  of  you  we  began  to  fear 
that  something  terrible  had  happened  to  you." 

"Nothing  terrible  has  happened  at  all,  Annie.  The  only 
mishap  I  had  was  getting  a  pistol  bullet  in  my  shoulder  whicli 
laid  me  up  for  about  six  weeks.  There  was  nothing  verj 
dreadful  about  it,"  he  continued,  as  exclamations  of  alarm  and 
pity  broke  from  his  mother  and  sister.  "I  was  well  looked 
after  and  nursed.  And  now  1  will  tell  you  my  most  important 
piece  of  news,  and  then  I  will  give  you  a  full  account  of  nij 
adventures  from  the  time  when  Dan  got  me  out  of  prison,  for 
it  is  entirely  to  him  that  I  owe  my  liberty." 

"Well,  what  is  the  piece  of  news?"  Annie  asked. 

"Guess!"  Vincent  replied  smiling. 

"You  have  got  promoted T'  his  mother  said.  He  shook  his 
head. 

"Is  it  about  a  lady]"  Annie  asked. 

Vincent  smiled. 

"Oh,  Vincent,  you  are  not  engaged  to  be  married!  That 
would  be  too  ridiculous!"     Vincent  laut2;he<l  and  nodded. 

"Annie  is  right,  mother;  I  am  engaged  to  be  married." 

Mrs.  Wingfield  looked  grave,  Kosie  laughed,  and  Annie  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

"You  dear,  silly  old  boy  I"  she  said.     "I  am  glad,  though  it  i 
seems  so  ridiculous.     Who  is  she,  and  what  is  she  like?"  ) 

"We  needn't  ask  where  she  lives,"  Eosie  said.  "Of  course 
it  is  in  Antioch,  though  how  in  the  world  you  managed  it  all 
in  the  two  or  three  days  you  were  there  I  can't  make  out." 

Mrs.  Wingfield's  brow  cleared.  "At  any  rate,  in  that  case, 
Vincent,  she  is  a  Southerner.  I  was  afraid  at  first  it  was  some 
Yankee  woman  who  had  perhaps  sheltered  you  on  your  way." 
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"Is  she  older  than  you,  Vincent?"  Annie  asked  su«ldenly. 
"I  shouldn't  like  hor  to  he  older  than  you  are." 

"She  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,"  Vincent  replied, 
"and  she  is  a  Southern  girl,  mother,  and  1  am  sure  you  will 
luvo  her,  for  she  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  her  own,  besides 
nursing  me  all  the  time  I  was  ill." 

"I  have  no  doubt  1  shall  love  her,  Vincent,  for  I  think,  my 
boy,  that  you  would  not  make  a  rash  choice.  I  think  you  arc 
young,  much  too  young,  to  be  engaged;  still,  that  is  a  secondary 
matter.  Now  tell  us  all  about  it.  We  expected  your  story  to 
be  exciting,  but  did  not  dream  that  love-nuiking  had  any  share 
in  it." 

Vincent  accordingly  told  them  the  whole  story  of  his  adven- 
tures from  the  time  of  his  first  meeting  Dan  in  piison.  When 
he  related  the  ei)isode  of  Lucy's  refusal  to  say  whether  he 
would  return,  although  threatened  with  instant  death  unless 
she  did  so,  his  narrative  was  broken  by  the  exclamations  of  his 
hearers. 

"You  need  not  say  another  word  in  praise  of  her,"  his 
mother  said.  "She  is  indeed  a  noble  girl,  and  I  shall  be  proud 
of  such  a  daughter." 

"She  must  be  a  darling!"  Annie  exclaimed.  "Oh,  Vincent, 
how  brave  she  must  be!  I  don't  think  I  ever  could  have  done 
that,  with  a  pistol  pointing  straight  at  you,  and  all  those 
dreadful  men  round,  and  no  hope  of  a  rescue;  it's  awful  even 
to  think  of." 

"It  was  an  awful  moment,  as  you  may  imagine,"  Vincent 
replied.  "I  shall  never  forget  the  scene,  or  Lucy's  steadfast 
face  as  she  faced  that  man;  and  you  see  at  that  time  I  was 
a  perfect  stranger  to  her — only  a  fugitive  Confederate  ofhcer 
whom  she  shielded  from  his  pursuers." 

"Go  on,  Vincent;  please  go  on,"  Annie  said.  "Tell  us 
what  happened  next." 
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Vincent  continued  his  narrative  to  the  end,  with,  however, 
many  interruptions  and  questions  on  the  part  of  the  girls.  His 
mother  said  little,  but  sat  holding  his  hand  in  hers. 

"  It  has  been  a  wonderful  escape,  Vincent,"  she  said  when  he 
had  finished.  "  Bring  your  Lucy  here  when  you  like,  and  I 
shall  be  ready  to  receive  her  as  my  daughter,  and  to  love  her 
for  her  own  Fake  as  well  as  j  ours.  She  must  be  not  only  a 
brave  but  a  noble  girl,  and  you  did  perfectly  right  to  lose 
not  a  single  day  after  you  had  taken  her  safely  home  in  asking 
her  to  be  jour  wife.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  some  day  the 
Orangery  will  have  iso  worthy  a  mistress.  I  will  write  to  her 
at  once.     You  have  not  yet  told  us  what  she  is  like,  Vincent." 

"I  am  not  good  at  descriptions,  but  you  shall  see  her 
photograph  when  I  get  it." 

"What,  haven't  you  got  one  now]" 

"  She  had  not  one  to  give  me.  You  see,  when  the  troubles 
began  she  was  little  more  than  a  child,  and  since  that  time 
she  has  scarcely  left  home,  but  she  promised  to  have  one  taken 
at  once  and  send  it  me,  and  then,  if  it  is  a  good  likeness,  you 
will  know  all  about  it." 

"Mother,  when  you  write  to-night,"  Rosie  said,  "please  semi 
her  your  photograph  and  ours,  and  say  we  all  want  one  of  our 
new  relative  that  is  to  be." 

"I  think,  my  dear,  you  can  leave  that  until  we  have  ex- 
changed a  letter  or  two.  You  will  see  Vincent's  copy,  and  can 
then  wait  patiently  for  your  own." 

"And  now,  mother,  I  have  told  you  all  of  my  news;  let  us 
hear  about  everyone  here.  How  are  all  the  old  house  hands, 
and  how  is  Dinah?  Tony  is  at  Washington,  I  know,  because  I 
saw  in  the  paper  that  he  had  made  a  sudden  attack  upon 
Jackson." 

Mrs.  Wingfield's  face  fell. 

**  That  is  my  one  piece  of  bad  news,  Vincent.     I  wish  you 
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it.    1  wish  you 


hadn't  asked  the  question  until  to-morrow,  for  I  am  sorry  that 
anything  should  disturb  the  pleasure  of  this  first  meetings  still 
as  you  have  asked  the  question  I  must  answer  it.  About  ten 
days  ago  a  negro  came,  as  I  afterwards  heard  from  Chloe,  to 
the  back  entrance  and  asked  for  Dinah.  He  said  he  had  a 
message  for  her.  She  went  and  spoke  to  him,  and  then  ran 
back  and  caught  up  her  child.  She  said  to  Chlop.,  'I  have  news 
of  my  husband.  I  think  he  is  here.  I  will  soon  be  back  again.* 
Then  she  ran  out,  and  has  never  returned.  We  have  made 
every  inquiry  we  r  )uld,  but  we  have  not  liked  to  advertise  for 
her,  for  it  may  be  that  she  has  met  her  husband,  and  that  he 
persuaded  her  to  make  oil'  at  once  with  him  to  Yorktown  or 
Fortress  Munroe." 

"This  is  bad  news  indeed,  mother,"  Vincent  said.  "No,  I 
do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  she  has  gone  off  with  Tony. 
There  could  be  no  '-eason  why  she  should  have  left  so  suddenly 
without  telling  anyone,  for  she  knew  well  enough  that  you 
would  let  her  go  if  slie  wished  it;  and  I  feel  sure  that  neither 
she  nor  Tony  would  act  so  ungratefully  as  to  leave  us  in  this 
manner.  No,  mother,  I  feel  sure  that  this  has  been  done  by 
Jackson.  You  know  I  told  you  I  felt  uneasy  about  her  before 
I  went.  No  doubt  the  old  rascal  has  seen  in  some  Northern  paper 
an  account  of  his  son  liaving  been  attacked  in  the  streets  of 
Washington,  and  recaptured  by  Tony,  and  he  has  had  Dinah 
carried  ofi'  from  a  pure  spirit  of  revenge.  Well,  mother,"  he 
went  on  in  answer  to  an  appealing  look  from  her,  "I  will  not 
put  myself  out  this  first  evening  of  my  return,  and  will  say  no 
more  about  it.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  take  the  matter 
up  to  morrow.  And  now  about  all  our  friends  and  acquaintances. 
How  are  they  getting  on]  Have  you  heard  of  any  mere  of  my 
old  chums  being  killed  since  I  was  taken  prisoner  at  Antie- 
tami" 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Vincent  heard  all  the  news 
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Fortunately,  the  list  of  casualties  in  the  army  of  Virginia  hud 
been  slight  since  Antictam;  but  that  battle  had  made  many 
gaps  among  the  circle  of  their  friends,  and  of  these  Vincent 
now  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  he  learned  too,  that  although 
no  battle  had  been  fought  since  Antietam,  on  the  17th  of  Sei)- 
tember,  there  had  been  a  sharp  skirmish  near  Fredericksburg, 
and  that  the  Federal  army,  now  under  General  Burnside,  who 
had  succeeded  M"Clel]an,  was  facing  that  of  Lee,  near  that 
towUj  and  that  it  was  believed  that  they  would  attempt  to 
cross  the  Rappahannock  in  a  few  days. 

It  was  not  until  he  retired  for  the  night  that  Vincent  allowed 
his  thoughts  to  turn  again  to  the  missing  woman.  Her  loss 
annoyed  and  vexed  him  much  more  than  he» permitted  his 
mother  to  see.  In  the  first  place,  the  poor  girl's  eagerness  to 
show  her  gratitude  to  him  upon  all  occasions,  and  her  untiring 
watchfulness  and  care  during  his  illness  from  his  wound,  had 
touched  him,  and  the  thought  that  she  was  now  probably  in  the 
hands  of  brutal  tas\"  ^  ters  was  a  real  pain  to  him.  In  the 
next  place,  he  had,  as  it  were,  given  his  pledge  to  Tony  that 
she  should  be  well  cared  for  until  she  could  be  sent  to  join 
him.  And  what  should  he  say  now  when  the  negro  wrote  to 
claim  her?  Then,  too,  he  felt  a  personal  injury  that  the 
woman  should  be  carried  off  when  under  his  mother's  protec- 
tion, and  he  was  full  of  indignation  and  fury  at  the  dastardly 
revenge  taken  by  Jackson.  Upon  hearing  the  news  he  had 
at  once  mentally  determined  to  devote  himself  for  some  time 
to  a  search  for  Dinah;  but  the  news  that  a  great  battle 
was  expected  at  the  froiit  interfered  with  his  plan.  Now 
that  he  was  back,  capable  of  returning  to  duty,  his  place 
was  clearly  with  his  regiment;  but  he  determined  that  while 
he  would  rejoin  at  once,  he  would  as  soon  as  the  battle  was 
over,  if  he  were  unhurt,  take  up  the  search.  His  mother  and 
sisters  were  greatly  distressed  when  at  breakfast  he  told  them 
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ould  attempt  to 


that  he  must  at  once  report  himself  as  fit  for  duty,  and  ready 
to  join  his  regiment. 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  think  so,"  Mrs.  Wingfield  said, 
while  the  girls  wept  silently;  "and  much  as  I  grieve  at  losing 
you  again  directly  you  have  returned,  I  can  say  nothing  against 
it.  You  have  gone  through  many  dangers,  Vincent,  and  have 
been  preserved  to  us  through  them  all.  We  will  pray  that  you 
may  be  so  to  the  end.  Still,  whether  or  not,  I  as  a  Virginian 
woman  cannot  grudge  my  son  to  the  service  of  my  country, 
when  all  other  mothers  are  i  T,king  the  same  sacrifice;  but  it  is 
hard  to  give  you  up  when  but  yesterday  you  returned  to  us." 


--i^r- 


CHAPTER  XV. 


FREDERICKSBURG. 


US  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  Vincent  mounted  Wildtiio 
wliieh  had  been  sent  back  after  he  had  been  taken 
jirisoncr,  and  rode  into  Kiclnnond.  There  he  re- 
porte«l  himself  at  head-quarters  as  having  returned 
after  escaping  from  a  Federal  prison,  and  making  his  way 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 

"  I  had  my  s'loulder-bone  smashed  in  a  fight  with  some 
Yankees,"  he  said,  "and  was  laid  up  in  hiding  for  six  weeks; 
but  have  now  fairly  recovered.  My  shoulder,  at  times,  gives 
me  considerable  pain,  and  although  I  am  de  irons  of  returning 
to  duty  and  rejoining  my  regiment  until  the  battle  at  Fredciicks- 
burg  has  taken  place,  I  must  request  that  three  months'  leave 
be  granted  to  me  after  that  to  retuin  home  and  complete  my 
cure,  promising  of  course  to  rejoin  my  regiment  at  once  should 
hostilities  break  out  before  the  spr'^g." 

"We  saw  the  news  tliat  you  had  escaj)ed,"  the  g»^,neral  said, 
"but  feared,  as  so  long  a  time  ela})sed  without  hearing  fiom  you, 
that  you  had  been  shot  in  attempting  to  cross  the  lines.  Your 
Fv^-quest  for  leave  is  of  course  granted,  and  a  note  will  be  made 
of  your  zeal  in  thus  lejoining  on  the  very  day  after  your 
return.  The  vacancy  in  the  n  giment  has  been  tilled  up,  but 
I  will  appoint  you  temporarily  to  llcneral  Stuart's  staft',  and  I 
«5hall  have  great  pleasure  in  to  day  filling  up  your  commission 
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as  captain.  Now  let  me  hear  how  you  made  your  escape.  By 
the  accounts  published  in  the  Northern  papers  it  seemed  that 
you  must  have  had  a  confederate  outside  tiie  walls.  * 

Vincent  gave  a  full  account  of  his  escai>c  from  prison  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  subsequent  proceedings,  saying  only  that  ho 
was  in  the  house  of  some  loyal  people  in  Tennes.see,  when  it 
was  attacked  by  a  i)arty  of  Yankee  bush-whackers,  that  these 
were  beaten  olV  in  the  light,  ))ut  that  he  himself  had  a  pistol 
bullet  in  his  shoulder.  He  then  made  his  way  on  until  com- 
pelled by  his  wound  to  lay  up  for  six  weeks  in  a  lonely  farm- 
house near  Mount  Pleasant;  that  afterwards  in  the  disguise  of  a 
young  farmer  he  had  made  a  long  detour  across  the  Tennessee 
river  and  reached  Cileoigia. 

"When  do  you  leave  for  the  front,  Captain  Wingfieldl" 

"  I  shall  be  ready  to  start  to-night,  sir." 

"  In  that  case  I  will  trouble  you  to  come  round  here  this 
evening.  There  will  be  a  fast  train  going  through  with 
ammunition  for  Lee  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  shall  have  a  bag  of 
despatches  for  him,  which  1  will  trouble  you  to  deliver.  You 
will  find  me  here  up  to  the  last  moment.  1  will  give  orders 
that  a  horse-box  be  jut  on  to  the  train. ' 

After  expressing  h.s  thanks  Vincent  took  his  leave.  As  he 
left  the  general's  quarters,  a  young  man,  just  alighting  from  his 
horse,  gave  a  shout  of  greeting. 

"Why,  Wingfield,  it  is  good  to  see  you!  I  thought  you 
were  pining  again  in  a  Yankee  dungeon,  or  had  got  knocked  on 
the  head  crossing  the  lines.  Where  have  you  sprung  from,  and 
when  did  you  arrived" 

"  I  only  got  in  yesterday  after  sundry  adventures  which  I  will 
tell  you  about  presently.   When  did  you  arrive  from  the  front 'i  ' 

"I  came  down  a  few  days  ago  on  a  week's  leave  on  urgent 
family  business,"  the  young  man  laughed,  "and  I  am  going 
back  again  this  afternoon  by  the  four  o'clock  train." 
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"Stay  till  ten,"  Vincent  said,  "and  we  will  go  back  together. 
There  is  a  special  train  going  tlirough  with  ammunition,  and  as 
everything  will  make  way  for  that  it  will  not  be  long  behind 
the  four  o'clock,  and  likely  enough  may  pass  it  on  the  way. 
There  is  a  horse-box  attached  to  it,  and  as  I  only  take  one 
horse  there  will  be  room  for  yours." 

"I  haven't  brought  my  horse  down,"  Harry  Fiirniss  said; 
"but  I  will  certainly  go  with  you  by  the  ten  o'clock.  Then  we 
can  have  a  long  talk.  1  don't  think  I  have  seen  you  since  the 
day  you  asked  me  to  lend  you  my  boat  two  years  ago." 

"Can  you  spare  me  two  houis  now]"  Vincent  asked.  "You 
will  do  me  a  very  groat  favour  if  you  will." 

IL;rrv  Furniss  looked  at  his  watch.  "It  is  eleven  o'clock 
now;  we  have  a  lot  of  people  to  lunch  at  half-past  one,  and  I 
must  be  back  by  then." 

"You  can  manage  that  easy  enough,"  Vincent  replied;  "in 
two  hours  from  the  tim<   we  leave  here  you  can  be  at  home." 

"I  am  your  man,  then,  Vincent.  Just  wait  five  minutes — I 
have  to  see  some  one  in  here." 

A  few  minutes  later  Harry  Furniss  came  out  again  and 
mounted. 

"Now  which  way,  Vincent?  and  what  is  it  you  want  me 
fori" 

"The  way  is  to  Jackson's  place  at  the  Cedars,  the  why  I 
will  tell  you  about  as  we  ride." 

Vincent  then  recounted  his  feud  with  the  Jacksons,  of  which, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  purchase  of  Dinah  Morris,  his  friend 
was  aware,  having  been  present  at  the  sale.  He  now  heard  of 
the  attack  upon  young  Jackson  by  Tony,  and  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  Dinah  Morris. 

"  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  Wingfield,  if  your  surmises 
are  correct,  and  that  old  scoundrel  has  carried  off  the  girl  to 
avenge  himself  upon  Tony.     Of  course,  if  you  could  prove  it, 
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it  would  be  a,  very  serious  offence;  for  the  stealing  a  tlave,  and 
by  force  too,  is  a  crime  uith  a  very  heavy  penalty,  and  has 
cost  men  their  lives  before  now.  But  I  don't  see  that  you 
have  anything  like  a  positive  proof,  however  strong  a  case  of 
suspicion  it  may  1)6.  I  don't  see  what  you  are  going  to  say 
when  you  get  there." 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  him  that  if  he  does  not  say  what  he  has 
done  with  the  girl,  I  will  have  his  son  arrested  for  treachery  as 
soon  as  he  sets  foot  in  the  Confederacy  again." 

"Treachery!"  Funiiss  said  in  surprise;  "what  treachery  has 
he  been  guilty  of  ?  I  saw  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  escaped 
with  you,  and  I  rather  wondered  at  the  time  at  you  two  being 
mixed  up  together  in  anything.  I  heard  that  he  had  been 
recaptured  through  some  black  fellow  that  had  been  his  slave, 
but  I  did  not  read  the  account.  Have  you  got  proof  of  what 
you  say]" 

'  Perhaps  no  proof  that  would  hold  in  a  court  of  law," 
Vincent  replied,  "but  proof  enough  to  make  it  an  absolute 
certainty  to  my  mind." 

Vincent  then  gave  an  account  of  their  escape,  and  of  the 
anonymous  denunciation  of  himself  and  Dan. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  no  one  but  Dan  knew  of  the  intended 
escape,  no  one  knew  what  clothes  he  had  purchased,  no  one 
could  possibly  have  known  that  I  was  to  be  disguised  as  a 
preacher  and  Dan  as  my  servant.  Therefore  the  information 
must  have  been  given  by  Jackson." 

"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  blackguard  did 
give  it,  Wingfield;  but  there  is  no  proof." 

"I  consider  that  there  is  a  proof — an  absolute  and  positive 
proof,"  Vincent  asserted,  "because  no  one  else  could  have 
known  it." 

"Well,  you  see  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  officer  did 
know  it,  and  might  possibly  have  given  the  informatioa" 
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"But  why  shouM  hel    The  idea  is  absurd.     He  had  never 
had  a  quarrel  with  me,  and  he  owed  iiis  liberty  to  me." 

"Just  so,  Wiiigfield.  I  am  as  certain  that  it  was  Jackson 
as  you  are,  because  I  know  the  circumstances;  but  you  see 
there  is  no  more  a})sohite  proof  against  one  man  than  against 
^,he  other.  It  is  true  that  you  had  had  a  quarrel  with  Jackson 
some  two  years  before,  but  you  see  you  had  made  it  up  and  had 
become  friends  in  prison — so  much  so  that  you  selected  him  from 
among  a  score  of  others  in  the  same  room  to  be  the  companion 
of  your  flight.  You  and  I,  who  know  Jackson,  can  well  believe 
him  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  ingratitude — of  ingratitude  and 
treachery;  but  people  who  do  not  know  would  hanlly  credit 
it  as  possible  that  a  man  could  be  such  a  villain.  The  defence 
he  would  set  up  would  be  that  in  the  first  place  there  is  no 
shadow  of  evidence  that  he  more  than  the  other  turned  traitor. 
In  the  second  place  he  would  be  sure  to  say  that  such  an  accu- 
sation against  a  Confederate  officer  is  too  monstrous  and  pre 
posterous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment;  and  that  doubtless 
your  negro,  although  he  denies  the  fact,  really  chattered  about 
his  doings  to  the  negroes  he  was  lodging  with,  and  that  it  was 
through  them  that  someone  got  to  know  of  the  disguise  you 
would  wear.  AVe  know  that  it  wasn't  so,  Wingfield;  but 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  wliite  men  in  the  South  would 
rather  believe  that  a  negro  had  chattered  than  that  a  Con- 
federate officer  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  act  of  treachery  and  ( 
ingratitude."  I 

Vincent  was  silent.  He  felt  that  what  his  companion  said  f 
was  the  truth;  and  that  a  weapon  by  which  he  had  hoped  tu 
force  the  elder  Jackson  into  saying  what  he  had  done  witli 
Dinah  would  probably  fail  in  its  purpose.  The  old  man  was 
too  astute  not  to  perceive  that  there  was  no  real  proof  against 
his  son,  and  would  therefore  be  unlikely  at  once  to  admit  that 
he  had  committed  a  serious  crime,  and  to  forego  his  revenge. 
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"I  will  try  at  any  rate,"  he  said  at  last;  "and  if  he 
rofuscs  I  will  publish  the  story  in  the  papers.  When  the 
fellow  gets  back  from  Yankee-land  ho  may  either  call  nie  out 
or  demand  a  court  of  inquiry.  I  may  not  succoed  in  getting  a 
venlict  from,  twelve  white  men,  but  1  think  I  can  convince 
everyone  of  our  own  class  that  the  fellow  did  it;  and  when 
this  battle  that  is  expected  is  over  I  have  got  three  months* 
leave,  and  I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  find  the  woman; 
and  if  I  do,  Jackson  will  either  have  to  bolt  or  to  stand  a  trial, 
with  the  prospect  of  ten  years'  imprisonment  if  he  is  convicted. 
In  either  case  we  are  not  likely  to  have  his  son  about  here 
again;  and  if  he  did  venture  back  and  brought  an  action 
against  me,  his  chance  of  getting  damages  would  be  a  small 
one." 

Another  half-hour's  ride  brought  them  to  the  Cedars.  They 
dismounted  at  jbhe  house,  and  fastening  their  horses  to  the 
portico  knocked  at  the  door.     It  was  opened  by  a  negro. 

"Tell  your  master,"  Vincent  said,  "that  Mr.  Wingfield 
wishes  to  speak  to  him." 

Andrew  Jackson  himself  came  to  the  door. 

"To  what  do  I  owe  the  very  great  pleasure  of  this  visit> 
Mr.  Wingfield?"  he  said  grimly. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  what  you  have  done  with  Dinah 
Morris,  whom,  I  have  every  ground  for  believing,  you  have 
caused  to  be  kidnapped  from  my  mother's  house." 

"This  is  a  serious  charge,  young  gentleman,"  Andrew  Jack- 
son said,  "  and  one  that  I  shall  call  upon  you  to  justify  in  the 
law-courts.  Men  are  not  to  be  charged  with  criminal  actions 
even  by  young.gentlemen  of  good  Virginian  families." 

"I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  meet  you  there,  Mr.  Jackson, 
whenever  you  choose;  but  my  visit  here  is  rather  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  of  escaping  the  consequences  that  will  follow 
your  detection  as  the  author  of  the  crime,  for  I  warn  you  that 
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I  will  bring  the  crinio  home  to  you,  whatever  it  costs  me  ii 
time  and  money.  My  olfer  is  tliis:  produce  the  woman  an* 
her  child,  and  not  only  shall  no  prosecution  tako  place,  but 
will  remain  silent  concerning  a  fact  which  all'ects  the  honour  o 
your  son." 

Andrew  Jackson's  face  had  been  perfectly  unmoved  during 
this  conversation  until  ho  heard  the  allusion  to  his  son.  Thci 
his  face  changed  visibly. 

"I  know  nothing  concerning  which  you  can  attack  tlu 
honour  of  my  son,  Mr.  Wingficld,"  he  said  with  an  eflfort  to 
speak  as  unconcernedly  as  before. 

"My  charge  is  as  follows,"  Vincent  said  quietly: — "I  was 
imprisoned  at  Elmira  with  a  number  of  other  officers,  among 
them  your  son.  Thinking  that  it  was  time  for  the  unpleasant- 
ness that  had  been  existing  between  us  to  come  to  an  end,  I 
offered  him  my  hand.  This  he  accepted  and  we  became  frionda 
A  short  time  afterwards  a  mode  of  escape  ofl'ered  itself  to  mo, 
and  I  proved  the  sincerity  of  my  feelings  towards  him  by  offer 
ing  to  him  and  another  oillcer  the  means  of  sharing  my  escape. 
This  they  accepted.  Once  outside  the  wallts,  I  furnished  them 
with  disguises  that  had  been  prepared  for  them,  assuming 
myself  that  of  a  minister.  We  then  separated,  going  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  I  myself  being  accompanied  by  my  negro 
servant,  to  whose  fidelity  I  owed  our  escape.  Two  days  after 
wards  an  anonymous  writer  communicated  to  the  police  the 
fact  that  I  had  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  minister,  and  was 
accompanied  by  my  black  servant.  This  fact  was  only  known 
to  the  negro,  myself,  and  the  two  officers.  My  negro,  who  had 
released  me,  was  certainly  not  my  betrayer;  the  other  officer 
could  certainly  have  had  no  possible  motive  for  betraying  me. 
There  remains,  therefore,  only  your  son,  whose  hostility  to  nie 
was  notorious,  and  who  had  expressed  himself  with  bitterness 
against  me  on  many  occasions,  and  among  others  in  the  hear- 
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ing of  my  friend  Mr.  Furniss  hero.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
my  intention  to  charge  him  before  the  military  authorities 
with  this  act  of  treachery.  But,  as  I  have  paid,  I  am  willing 
to  forego  this  and  to  keep  silence  as  to  your  conduct  with 
rufercnco  to  my  slave  Dinah  Morris,  if  you  will  restore  her 
and  her  child  uninjured  to  the  house  from  which  you  caused 
her  to  bo  taken." 

The  sallow  cheeks  of  the  old  planter  had  grown  a  shade 
paler  as  he  listened  to  Vincent's  narrative,  but  he  now  burst 
out  in  angry  tones: 

"How  dare  you,  sir,  bring  such  an  infamous  accusation 
against  my  son — an  accusation,  like  that  against  myself,  wholly 
unsupported  by  a  shred  of  evidence]  Doubtless  your  negro 
had  confided  to  some  of  his  associates  his  plans  for  assisting 
}  ou  to  escape  from  prison,  and  it  is  from  one  of  these  that  the 
denunciation  has  come.  Go,  sir,  report  where  you  will  what  lies 
and  fables  you  have  invented;  but  be  assured  that  I  and  my  son 
will  seek  our  compensation  for  such  gross  libels  in  the  courts." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  Vincent  said,  as  he  prepared  to  mount  hi« 
horse;  "if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  in  the  papers  to- 
morrow, you  will  see  tliat  your  threats  of  action  for  libel  have 
no  effect  whatever  upon  me." 

"The  man  is  as  hard  as  a  rock,  Win<j;field,"  Furniss  said, 
as  they  rode  off  together.  "  He  wilted  a  little  when  you  were 
telling  your  story,  but  the  moment  he  saw  you  had  no  definite 
proofs  he  was,  as  I  expected  he  would  be,  ready  to  defy  you. 
What  shall  you  do  now?" 

"I  shall  ride  back  into  Richmond  again  and  give  a  full 
account  of  my  escape  from  the  jail,  and  state  that  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  information  as  to  my  disguise  was  given  by 
Jackson,  and  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  personal  hostility  which, 
as  many  young  men  in  Richmond  are  well  aware,  has  existed 
for  some  time  between  us." 
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"Well,  you  must  do  as  you  like,  Wiiigfield,  but  I  think  i 
will  be  a  risky  business." 

"It  may  be  so,"  Vincent  said;  "but  I  have  little  dou])t  tlia 
long  before  Jackson  is  exchanged  I  sliall  have  discovered  Dinali 
and  sliall  prosecute  Jackson  for  theft  and  kidnapping,  ii 
which  case  the  young  man  will  hardly  venture  to  prosecute  ni( 
or  indeed  to  show  his  faco  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

That  evening  the  two  young  otticers  started  for  the  front, 
and  the  next  morning  the  Ricliniond  papers  came  out  witli  a 
sensational  heading,  "Alleged  Gross  Act  of  Treachery  and  In- 
gratitude by  a  Confederate  Officer." 

It  was  the  10th  of  December  when  Vincent  joined  the  army 
at  Frederick iburg.  He  reported  himself  to  General  Stuart,  who 
received  him  with  great  cordiality. 

"You  are  just  in  time,  Wingfield,"  he  said.  "I  believe  that 
in  another  twenty-four  hours  the  battle  will  be  fought.  They 
have  for  the  last  two  days  been  moving  about  in  front,  and 
apparently  want  us  to  believe  that  they  intend  to  cross  some- 
where below  the  town;  but  all  the  news  we  get  from  our  spies 
is  to  the  effect  that  these  are  only  feints  and  that  they  intend  to 
throw  a  bridge  across  here.  We  know,  anyhow,  they  have  got 
two  trains  concealed  opposite,  near  the  river.  Burnside  is  likely 
to  find  it  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  Of  course  tliey  aie  superior  in 
number  to  us,  as  they  always  are;  but  as  we  have  always  beat 
them  well  on  level  ground  I  do  not  think  their  chances  of  getting 
up  these  heights  are  by  any  means  hopeful.  Then,  too,  their 
change  of  commanders  is  against  them.  McClelland  fought  a 
drawn  battle  against  us  at  Antietara  and  showed  himself  a  really 
able  general  in  the  operations  in  fioi.t  of  Richmond.  The  army 
have  confidence  in  him,  and  he  is  by  far  the  best  man  they  have 
got  so  far,  but  the  fools  at  Washington  have  now  for  the  second 
time  displaced  him  because  they  are  jealous  of  him.  Burnside 
has  shown  himself  a  good  man  in  minor  commands,  but  I  don't 
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think  he  is  equal  to  command  such  a  vast  army  as  this;  and 
besides,  we  know  from  our  friends  at  Washington  that  he  has 
protested  against  this  advance  across  the  river,  but  has  been 
overruled.  You  will  see  Fredericksburg  will  add  another  to 
the  long  list  of  our  victories." 

Vincent  shared  a  tent  with  another  officer  of  the  same  rank 
in  General  Stuart's  staff.  They  sat  chatting  till  late,  and  it  was 
still  dark  when  they  were  suddenly  aroused  by  an  outbreak  of 
musketry  down  at  the  river. 

"  The  general  was  right,"  Captain  Longmore,  Vincent's  com- 
panion, exclaimed.  "  They  are  evidently  throwing  a  bridge 
across  the  river,  and  the  fire  we  hear  comes  from  two  regi- 
ments of  Mississippians  who  are  posted  down  in  the  town 
under  Barksdale." 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  minute  to  throw  on  their  clothes 
and  hurry  out.  The  night  was  dark  and  a  heavy  fog  hung 
over  the  river.  A  perfect  roar  of  musketry  came  up  from  the 
valley.  Drums  and  bugles  were  sounding  all  along  the  crest. 
At  the  same  moment  they  issued  out  General  Stuart  came  out 
from  his  tent,  which  was  close  by. 

"Is  that  you,  Longmore?  Jump  on  your  horse  and  ride 
down   to  the   town.      Bring   back   news  of  what    is  going 


on. 


A  few  minutes  later  an  officer  rode  up.  Some  wood  had  been 
thrown  on  the  fire,  and  by  its  light  Vincent  recognized  Stone- 
wall J'lcksoii. 

"Have  you  any  news  for  us?"  he  asked. 

"Not  yet,  I  have  sent  an  officer  down  to  inquire.  The 
enemy  have  been  trying  to  bridge  the  river." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Jackson  replied.  "  I  have  ordered  one  of  my 
brigades  to  come  to  the  head  of  the  oank  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  formed  up,  to  help  Barksdale  if  need  be,  but  I  don't  want  to 
[Itake  them  down  into  the  town.     It  is  commanded  by  all  the 
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lulls  on  the  opposite  side,  and  we  know  tliey  have  brought 
also  all  their  artillery  there." 

In  a  tew  minutes  Captain  Longmore  returned. 

"The  enemy  have  thrown  two  pontoon  bridges  across,  ot 
above  and  one  below  the  old  railway  bridge.  The  Mississippiai 
have  driven  them  back  once,  but  they  are  pushing  on  the  woi 
and  will  soon  get  it  finished;  but  General  Barksdale  bids  n 
report  that  witli  the  force  at  his  command  he  can  repulse  an 
attempt  to  cross." 

The  light  was  now  breaking  in  the  east,  but  the  roar 
musketry  continued  under  the  canopy  of  fog.  General  Lo 
Longstreet,  and  others  liad  now  arrived  upon  the  spot,  an 
Vincent  was  surprised  that  no  orders  were  issued  for  troops  t 
reinforce  those  under  General  Barksdale.  Presently  the  su 
rose,  and  as  it  gained  in  power  the  fog  slowly  lifted,  and  it  wt 
seen  that  the  two  pontoon  bridges  were  complete;  but  the  fir 
of  the  Mississippians  was  so  heavy  that  although  the  eneni 
several  times  attempted  to  cross  they  recoiled  liefore  it.  Sik 
denly  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  oj^posite  height,  and  at  th 
signal  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  opened  fire  upoi 
the  town.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  as  soon  as  tli 
musketry  fire  began,  but  the  slopes  behind  it  soon  presented  : 
sad  spectacle.  Men,  women,  and  children  poured  out  from  tin 
town,  bewildered  with  the  din  and  terrified  by  the  storm  of  slio 
and  shell  that  crashed  into  it.  Higher  and  higher  the  crowc 
of  fugitives  made  their  way  until  they  reached  the  crest;  amoin 
them  were  weeping  women  and  crying  children,  many  of  then 
in  the  scantiest  attire  and  carrying  such  articles  of  dress  avx 
valuables  as  they  had  caught  up  when  startled  by  the  terribk 
rain  of  missiles.  In  a  very  few  minutes  smoke  began  to  rise 
over  the  town,  followed  by  tongues  of  flame,  and  in  half  an 
hour  the  place  was  on  fire  in  a  score  of  i)laces. 

All  day  the  bombardment  went  on  without  cessation  and 
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Fredericksburg  crumbled  into  ruins.  Still,  in  spite  of  this 
terrible  fire  the  Mississippians  clung  to  the  burning  town  amid 
crashing  walls,  falling  chimneys,  and  shells  exploding  in  every 
direction.  As  night  fell  the  enemy  poured  across  the  bridges, 
and  Barksdale,  contesting  every  foot  of  ground,  fell  back 
through  the  burning  city  and  took  up  a  position  behind  a  stone 
wall  in  its  rear. 

Throughout  the  day  not  a  single  shot  had  been  fired  by 
the  Confederate  artillery,  which  was  very  inferior  in  power  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  As  General  Lee  had  no  w'-h  finally  to 
hinder  the  passage  of  the  Federals,  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
Barksdale's  force  being  only  intended  to  give  him  time  to 
concentrate  all  his  army  as  soon  as  he  knew  for  certain  the 
point  at  which  the  enemy  was  going  to  cross;  and  he  did  not 
wish,  therefore,  to  risk  the  destruction  of  any  of  his  batteries 
by  calling  down  the  Federal  fire  upon  them. 

During  the  day  the  troops  were  all  brought  up  into  position. 
Longstreet  was  on  the  left  and  Jackson  on  the  right,  while  the 
guns,  forty-seven  in  number,  were  in  readiness  to  take  up  their 
post  in  the  morning  on  the  slopes  in  front  of  them.  On  the 
extreme  right  General  Stnart  was  posted  with  his  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery.  The  night  passed  quietly  and  by  daybreak  the 
troops  were  all  drawn  up  in  their  positions. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  rose  it  was  seen  that  during  the  night  the 
enemy  had  thrown  more  bridges  across  and  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  army  was  already  over.  They  were,  indeed, 
already  in  movement  against  the  Confederate  position,  their 
attack  being  directed  towards  the  portion  of  the  line  held  by 
Jackson's  division.  General  Stuart  gave  orders  to  Major  Pel- 
ham,  who  commanded  his  horse  artillery,  and  ,vho  immediately 
brought  up  the  guns  and  began  the  battle  by  opening  fire  on 
the  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  guns  of  the  Northern  batteries 
at  once  replied,  and  for  some  hours  the  artillery  duel  continued, 
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the  Federal  guns  doing  heavy  execution.  For  a  time  attackf 
were  tlireatened  from  various  points,  but  about  ten  o'clock 
when  the  fog  lifted,  a  mass  of  some  55,000  troops  advancet 
against  Jackson.  They  were  suffered  to  come  within  800  yards 
before  a  gun  was  fired,  and  then  fourteen  guns  opened  upon 
them  with  sucli  effect  that  they  fell  back  in  confusion. 

At  one  o'clock  another  attempt  was  made,  covered  by  a 
tremendous  fire  of  artillery.  For  a  time  the  columns  of  attack 
were  kept  at  bay  by  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  batteries,  but 
they  advanced  with  great  resolution,  pushed  their  way  through 
Jackson's  first  line,  and  forced  them  to  fall  back.  Jackson 
brought  up  his  second  line  and  drove  the  enemy  back  with 
great  slaughter  until  his  advance  was  checked  by  the  fire  of  the 
Northern  artillerv. 

All  day  the  fight  went  on,  the  Federals  attempting  to  crush 
the  Confederate  artillery  by  the  weight  of  their  fire  in  order 
that  their  infantry  columns  might  again  advance.  But  although 
outnumbered  by  more  than  two  to  one  the  Confederate  s;uns 
were  worked  with  great  resolution,  and  the  day  passed  and 
darkness  began  to  fall  without  their  retiring  from  the  positions 
they  had  taken  up.  Just  at  sunset  General  Stuart  ordered  all 
the  batteries  on  the  right  to  advance.  This  they  did  and 
opened  their  fire  on  the  Northern  infantry  with  such  effect 
that  these  fell  back  to  the  position  near  the  town  that  they 
had  occupied  in  the  morning. 

On  the  left  an  equally  terrible  battle  had  raged  all  day,  but 
here  the  Northern  troops  were  compelled  to  cross  open  ground 
between  the  town  and  the  base  of  the  liill,  and  suffered  so 
terribly  from  the  fire  that  they  never  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Confederate  front.  Throughout  the  day  the  Confederates  held 
their  position  with  such  ease  that  General  Lee  considered  the 
affair  as  nothing  more  than  a  demonstration  of  force  to  feel  his 
position,  and  expected  an  even  sterner  battle  on  the  following 
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day.  Jackson's  first  and  second  lines,  composed  of  less  than 
15,000  men,  had  repulsed  without  difficulty  the  divisions  of 
Franklin  and  Hooker,  55,000  strong;  while  Longstreet  with 
about  the  same  force  had  never  been  really  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  although  on  that  side  they  had  a  force  of  over  50,000 
men. 

In  the  morning  the  Northern  army  was  seen  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  as  if  to  advance  for  fresh  assault,  but  no  move- 
ment was  made.  General  Burnside  was  in  favour  of  a  fresh 
attack,  but  the  generals  commanding  the  various  divisions  felt 
that  their  troops,  after  the  repulse  the  day  before,  were  not 
equal  to  the  work,  and  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  a 
second  assault  should  not  be  attempted.  After  remaining  for 
some  hours  in  order  of  battle  they  fell  back  into  the  town  and 
two  days  later  the  whole  army  recrossed  the  Rappahannock 
river.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  1800  men,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  killed  or  wounded  by  the  enemy's  artillery, 
while  the  Federal  loss  was  no  less  than  13,771.  General 
Burnside  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  command,  and  General 
Hooker,  an  officer  of  the  same  politics  as  the  president  and  his 
advisery,  w^s  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  cavalry  had  not  been  called  upon  to  act  during  the  day, 
and  Vincent's  duties  were  confined  to  carrying  orders  to  the 
commanders  of  the  various  batteries  of  artillery  posted  in  that 
part  of  the  field,  as  these  had  all  been  placed  under  General 
Stuart's  orders.  He  had  many  narrow  escapes  by  shot  and 
fragments  of  shells,  but  passed  through  the  day  uninjured. 

General  Lee  has  been  blamed  for  not  taking  advantage  f)f 
his  victory  and  falling  upon  the  Federals  on  the  morning  after 
the  battle;  but  although  such  an  assault  might  possibly  have 
been  successful  he  was  conscious  of  his  innnciise  inferiority 
in  force,  and  his  troops  would  have  been  compelled  to  have 
advanced  to  the  attack  across  ground  completely  swept  by  the 
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fire  of  the  magnificently  served  Northern  artillery  posted  up 
their  communding  heights.  He  was  moreover  ignorant  of  t 
full  extent  of  the  loss  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  ai 
expected  a  renewed  attack  by  them.  He  was  therefore,  doul 
less,  unwilling  to  risk  the  results  of  the  victory  he  had  gaini 
and  of  the  victory  he  expected  to  gain  should  the  enen 
renew  their  attack,  by  a  movement  which  might  not  be  succes 
ful,  and  which  would  at  any  rate  have  cost  him  a  tremendoi 
loss  of  men,  and  men  were  already  becoming  scarce  in  the  Co 
federacy. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  across  the  river  and 
was  certain  that  there  was  little  chance  of  another  forwar 
movement  on  their  part  for  a  considerable  time,  Vincent  showe 
to  General  Stuart  the  permit  he  had  received  to  return  honi 
until  the  spring  on  leave,  and  at  once  received  the  general 
permission  to  retire  from  the  staff  for  a  time. 

Ho  had  not  been  accompanied  by  Dan  on  his  railway  journc 
to  the  front,  having  left  him  behind  with  instructions  t 
endeavour  by  every  means  to  find  some  clue  as  to  the  directio 
in  which  Dinah  had  been  carried  off.  He  telegraphed  on  hi 
way  home  the  news  of  his  coming,  and  found  Dan  at  tl) 
station  waiting  for  him. 

"Well,  Dan,  have  you  obtained  any  news]"  he  asked  as  soo 
as  his  horse  had  been  moved  from  its  box,  and  he  had  mountc 
and  at  a  foot-pace  left  the  station,  with  Dun  walking  besiil 
him. 

"No,  sah;  I  hab  done  my  best,  but  I  cannot  find  out  an}' 
ting.  The  niggers  at  Jackson's  all  say  dat  no  strangers  ha 
been  there  wid  de  old  man  for  a  long  time  before  de  day  da 
Dinah  was  carried  off.  I  have  been  over  dar,  massa,  and  hal 
talked  wid  the  hands  at  de  house.  Dey  all  say  dat  no  one  beei 
dere  for  a  month.  Me  sure  dat  dey  no  tell  a  lie  about  it 
because  dey  all  hate   Massa  Jackson  like   pison.     Den  di 
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lawyer,  he  am  put  de  advertisement  you  told  him  in  the  papers: 
Five  Imnch'cd  dollars  to  whoever  would  give  information  about 
(le  carrying  off  of  a  female  slave  from  Missy  AVingfield,  or  dat 
would  lead  to  de  discovery  of  her  hiding-place.  But  no  answer 
come.     Me  heard  Missy  Wingfield  say  so  last  night." 

"That's  bad,  Dan;  but  I  hardly  expected  anything  better. 
I  felt  sure  the  old  fox  would  have  ta-ken  every  precaution, 
knowing  what  a  serious  business  it  would  be  for  him  if  it  were 
found  out.  Now  I  am  back  I  will  take  the  matter  up  myself, 
and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do.  I  wish  I  could  have  set  about 
it  the  day  after  she  was  carried  away.  It  is  more  than  a 
fortnight  ago  now,  and  that  will  make  it  much  more  difficult 
tlian  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  begun  at  once." 

"Well,  Vincent,  so  you  have  come  back  to  us  undamaged 
this  time,"  his  mother  said  after  the  first  greeting.  "We  were 
very  anxious  when  the  nev\'s  came  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought  last  Friday;  but  when  we  heard  the  next  morning  the 
enemy  had  been  repulsed  so  easily  we  were  not  so  anxious, 
although  it  was  not  until  this  morning  that  the  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  was  published,  and  our  minds  set  at  rest." 

"No,  mother;  it  was  a  tremendous  artillery  battle,  but  it 
was  a  little  more  than  that — at  least  on  our  side.  But  I  have 
never  heard  anything  at  all  like  it  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  But, 
after  all,  an  artillery  fire  is  more  frightening  than  dangerous, 
except  at  comparatively  close  quarters.  The  enemy  must  have 
fired  at  least  fifty  shots  for  every  man  that  was  hit.  I  counted 
several  times,  and  there  were  fully  a  hundred  shots  a  minute, 
and  I  don't  think  it  lessened  much  the  whole  day.  I  should 
think  they  must  have  fired  two  or  three  hundred  rounds  at 
least  from  each  gun.  The  roar  was  incessant,  and  what  with 
the  din  they  made,  and  the  replies  of  our  own  artillery,  and  the 
bursting  of  shells,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  din  at  times 
was  alinost  bewildering.   Wildfire  was  hit  with  a  piece  of  shell. 
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but  fortunately  it  was  not  a  very  large  one,  and  he  is  not  much 
the  worse  for  it,  but  the  shock  knocked  him  off  his  legs;  of 
course  I  went  down  with  him,  and  thought  for  a  moment  I  had 
been  hit  myself.  No;  it  was  by  far  the  most  hollow  affair  we 
have  had.  The  enemy  fought  obstinately  enough,  but  without 
the  slightest  spirit  or  dash,  and  only  once  did  they  get  up  any- 
where near  our  line,  and  then  they  went  back  a  good  deal 
quicker  than  they  came." 

"And  now  you  are  going  to  be  with  us  for  three  months, 
Vincentr' 

"I  hope  so,  mother;  at  least  if  they  do  not  advance  again, 
shall  be  here  off  and  on.  I  mean  to  find  Dinah  Morris  if  it  is 
possible,  and  if  I  can  obtain  the  slightest  clue  I  shall  follow  it 
up  and  go  wherever  it  may  lead  me." 

"Well,  we  will  spare  you  for  that,  Vincent.  As  you  know, 
I  did  not  like  your  mixing  yourself  up  in  that  business  two 
years  ago,  but  it  is  altogether  different  now.  The  woman  was 
very  willing  and  well  conducted,  and  I  had  got  to  be  really 
fond  of  her.  But  putting  that  aside,  it  is  intolerable  that  such 
a  piece  of  inpolence  as  the  stealing  of  one  of  our  slaves  should 
go  unpunisiied.  Therefore  if  you  do  find  any  clue  to  the  affair 
we  will  not  grumble  at  your  following  it  up,  even  if  it  does  take 
you  away  from  home  for  a  short  time.  By  the  by,  we  had 
letters  this  morning  from  a  certain  young  lady  in  Georgia  in- 
closing her  photograph,  and  I  rather  fancy  there  is  one  for  you 
somewhere." 

"Where  is  it,  mother]"  Vincent  asked,  jumping  from  his 
seat 

"Let  me  think,"  Mrs.  Wingfield  replied.  "Did  either  of  you 
girls  put  it  away,  or  where  can  it  have  been  stowed?"  The 
girls  both  laughed. 

"Now,  Vincent,  what  offer  do  you  make  for  the  letter? 
Well,  we  won't  tease  you,"  Annie  went  on  as  Vincent  gave  an 
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imi>atient  exclamation.  "Another  time  we  might  do  so  but  ^ 
you  have  just  come  safely  back  to  us  I  don't  think  ir^wi  I  b^ 

h^oT  '  r  k'"  "  ''^  ''''  ''''  ^«^^--  Here  it  is7'  and 
she  took  out  of  the  work-box  before  her  the  missive  Vincent 
M  us  so  eager  to  receive. 
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Y  the  by,  Vincent,"  Mrs.  Wingficld  remarked  next 
morning  at  breakfast,  "1  have  parted  with  Pearson." 
"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  mother.  What!  did  you 
discover  at  hast  that  he  was  a  scampi' 
"Several  things  that  occurred  shook  my  confidence  in  him, 
Vincent.  The  accounts  were  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  it 
happened  quite  accidentally  that  when  I  was  talking  one  day 
with  Mr.  Robertson,  who,  as  ycu  know,  is  a  great  speculator 
in  tobacco,  I  said  that  I  should  grow  no  more  tobacco,  as  it 
really  fetched  nothing  He  replied  that  it  would  b*^  a  pity  to 
give  it  up,  for  so  littie  was  now  cultivated  that  the  price  was 
rising,  and  the  Orangery  tobacco  always  fetched  top  prices, 
'I  think  the  price  I  paid  for  your  crop  this  year  must  at  any 
rate  have  paid  for  the  labour — that  is  to  say,  paid  for  the  keep 
of  the  slaves  and  something  o.er.'  He  then  mentioned  the 
price  he  had  given,  which  was  certainly  a  good  deal  higher 
than  I  had  imagined.  I  looked  to  my  accounts  next  morning, 
and  found  that  Pearson  hac*  only  credited  me  with  one-third  of 
the  amount  he  must  have  received,  so  I  at  once  dismissed  him. 
Indeed,  I  had  been  thinking  of  doing  so  some  little  time  before, 
for  money  is  so  scarce  and  the  piice  of  produce  so  low  that  I 
felt  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  as  much  as  I  have  been  giving 
him." 
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"I  am  afraid  I  have  been  drawing  rather  heavily,  mother," 
Vincent  put  in. 

*'I  have  plenty  of  money,  Vincent.  Since  your  father's  death 
we  have  had  much  less  company  than  before,  and  I  have  not 
spent  my  income.  Besides,  I  have  a  considerable  sum  invested 
in  house  property  and  other  securities.  But  I  have,  of  course, 
since  the  war  began  b(  ^n  subscribing  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  war — for  the  °i;pport  of  hospitals  and  so  on.  I  thought  at 
a  time  like  this  1  ought  to  keep  my  expenses  down  at  the 
lowest  point,  and  to  give  the  l>alancd  of  my  income  to  the 
state." 

"How  did  Jonas  take  his  dismissal,  mother]" 

"Not  very  pleasantly,"  Mrs.  WingHeld  replied;  "especially 
when  I  told  him  that  I  had  discoveied  he  was  robbing  me. 
However,  he  knew  better  tlian  to  say  much,  for  he  has  not 
been  in  good  odour  about  here  for  some  time.  After  the 
fighting  near  here  there  were  reports  that  he  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Yankees.  He  spoke  to  me  about  it  at  the 
time;  but  as  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  rumour,  originating,  no 
doubt,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Northern  man  by  birth,  I 
paid  no  attention  to  them." 

"It  is  likely  enough  to  be  true,"  Vincent  said.  "I  always 
distrusted  the  vehemence  with  which  he  took  the  Confederate 
side.     How  long  ago  did  this  happen?" 

"It  is  about  a  month  since  I  dismissed  him." 

'*So  lately  as  that!  Then  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
lie  had  some  hand  in  carrying  ofl'  Dinah.  I  know  he  was  in 
communication  with  Jackson,  for  I  once  saw  them  together  in 
the  street,  and  I  fancied  at  the  time  that  it  was  through  him 
that  Jackson  learnt  thau  Dinah  was  here.  It  is  an  additional 
clue  to  inquire  into,  anyhow.  Do  you  know  what  has  become 
of  him  since  he  left  you?" 

"No;  I  have  heard  nothing  at  all  about  him,  Vincent,  from 
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the  day  I  gave  him  a  cheque  for  liis  pay  in  this  room.  Farrell, 
who  was  under  him,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Orangery.  He 
may  possihly  know  something  of  his  movements." 

"I  think  Farrell  is  an  honest  fellow,"  Vincent  said.  "He 
was  always  about  doing  his  work  quietly;  never  bullying  or 
shouting  at  the  hands,  and  yet  seeing  that  they  did  their  work 
properly.     I  will  ride  out  and  see  him  at  once." 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  Vincent  started,  and  found 
FaiTell  in  the  fields  with  the  hands. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,  sir,"  the  man  said  heartily. 

"Thank  you,  Farrell.  I  am  glad  to  be  back,  and  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  in  Pearson's  place.  1  never  liked  the  fellow,  and 
never  trusted  him." 

"I  did  not  like  him  myself,  sir,  though  we  always  got  on 
well  enough  together.  He  knew  his  work,  and  got  as  much 
out  of  the  hands  as  anyone  could  do;  but  I  did  not  like  his 
way  with  them.     They  hated  him." 

"Have  you  any  idea  where  he  went  when  ho  left  here?" 

"No,  sir;  he  did  not  come  back  after  he  got  his  dismissal. 
He  sent  a  man  in  a  buggy  with  a  note  to  ine,  asking  me  to 
send  all  his  things  over  to  Richmond.  I  expect  he  was  afraid 
the  news  might  get  here  as  soon  as  he  did,  and  that  the  hands 
would  give  him  an  unpleasant  reception,  as  indeed  I  expect 
they  would  have  done." 

"You  don't  know  whether  he  has  any  friends  anywhere  in 
the  Confederacy  to  whom  he  would  be  likely  to  go?" 

"I  don't  know  about  friends,  sir;  but  I  know  he  has  told  me 
he  was  overseer,  or  partner,  or  something  of  that  sort,  in  a 
small  station  down  in  the  swamps  of  South  Carolina.  I  should 
think,  from  things  he  has  let  drop,  that  the  slaves  must  have 
had  a  bad  time  of  it.  I  rather  fancy  he  made  the  place  too 
hot  for  him,  and  had  to  leave ;  but  that  was  only  my  impression." 

"In  that  case  he  may  possibly  ha\e  made  his  way  back 
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iiave  particular  ren«io'.s  for  wishing 
to  find  out.  Vou  don't  know  anything  about  the  name  of  the 
place  1"     The  man  shook  his  head. 

"Ho  never  mentioned  the  name  in  my  hearing." 

"Well,  T  must  try  to  find  out,  but  I  don't  quite  see  how  to 
set  about  ic,"  Vincent  said.  "By  the  way,  do  you  know  where 
his  clothes  were  sent  to?" 

"Yes;  the  man  said  that  he  was  to  take  them  to  Harkcr's 
Hotel.    It's  a  second-rate  hotel  not  far  from  the  railway-station." 

"Thank  you.  That  will  helj)  me.  I  know  the  house.  It  was 
formerly  used  by  Northern  drummers  and  people  of  that  sort." 

After  riding  back  to  Richmond  and  putting  up  his  horse, 
Vincent  went  to  the  hotel  there.  Although  but  a  secondary 
hotel  it  was  well  filled,  for  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Con- 
federacy resorted  to  Richmond,  and  however  much  trade 
suffered,  the  hotels  of  the  town  did  a  good  business.  He  first 
went  up  to  the  clerk  in  a  little  otfice  at  the  entrance. 

"You  had  a  man  named  Pearson,"  he  said,  "staying  here 
about  a  month  ago.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  on 
what  day  he  left r' 

"The  clerk  turned  to  the  register,  and  said,  after  a  minute's 
examination: 

"He  came  on  the  14th  of  November,  and  he  left  on  the 
20th." 

This  was  two  days  after  the  date  on  which  Dinah  had  been 
carried  off*. 

In  American  hotels  the  halls  are  large  and  provided  with 
seats,  and  are  generally  used  as  smoking  and  reading  rooms  by 
tlie  male  visitors  to  the  hotel.  At  Harker's  Hotel  there  was  a 
small  bar  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  a  black  waiter  supplied 
tlie  wants  of  the  guests  seated  at  the  vaiious  little  tables. 
Vincent  seated  himself  at  one  of  these  and  ordered  something 
to  drink.    As  the  negro  placed  it  on  the  table  he  said; 
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"ME   HEMEMBER  DE  MAN,   SAH.' 


"I  Will  give  ;  on  a  dollar  if  you  will  answer  a  few  questions.  I 

"Very  good,  sah.    Dat  am  a  mighty  easy  way  to  earn  dollar.  I 

"Do  you  remember,  about  a  month  ago,  a  man  named | 
Pearson  being  here?" 

The  negro  shook  his  head. 

"  Me  not  know  de  names  of  de  gentlemen,  sah.  What  was 
de  man  like?" 

"He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  short  hair  and  a  gray  goatee— 
a  regular  Yankee." 

"  Me  remember  him,  sah.  Dar  used  to  be  plenty  ob  dat  sort 
here.  Don't  see  dem  much  now.  Me  remember  de  man,  sahj 
quite  well.  Used  to  pass  most  of  de  day  here.  Didn't  seem 
to  have  nuffin  to  do." 

"  Was  he  always  alone,  or  did  he  have  many  people  here  to 
see  him?" 

"  Once  dar  war  two  men  here  wid  him,  sah,  sitting  at  dat 
table  ober  in  de  corner.  Rough-looking  fellows  dey  war.  In 
old  times  people  like  dat  wouldn't  come  to  a  'spectable  hotel, 
but  now  most  eberryone  got  rough  clothes,  can't  get  no  others, 
so  one  don't  tink  nuffin  about  it;  but  dose  fellows  was  rough- 
looking  besides  dar  clothes.  Didn't  like  dar  looks  nohow. 
Dey  only  came  here  once.  Dey  was  de  only  strangers  that 
came  to  see  him.  But  once  Massa  Jackson — me  know  him  by 
sight — he  came  here  and  talk  wid  him  for  a  long  time. 
Earnest  sort  of  talk  dat  seemed  to  be.  Dey  talk  in  low  voice, 
and  I  noticed  dey  stopped  talking  when  anjone  sat  down  near 
dem." 

**  You  don't  know  where  he  went  to  from  here,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  sah,  dat  not  my  compartment.  Perhaps  de  outside 
porter  will  know.  Like  enough  he  take  his  tings  in  hand-truck 
to  station.     You  like  to  see  him,  sah?" 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  a  minute's  talk  with  him.  Here 
is  your  dollar." 
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The  waiter  rang  a  bell,  and  a  minute  later  the  outdoor  porter 
presented  himself. 

"You  recomember  taking  some  tings  to  station  for  a  tall  man 
wid  gray  goatee,  Pomp?"  the  waiter  asked.  "It  was  more 
(Ian  tree  weeks  ago.  I  tink  he  went  before  it  was  light  in  de 
morning.     Me  seem  to  renember  dat." 

The  negro  nodded. 

"  Me  remember  him  berry  well,  sah.  Tree  heavy  boxes  and 
one  bag,  and  he  only  give  me  quarter  dollar  for  taking  dem  to 
de  station.     Mighty  mean  man  dat." 

"Do  you  know  what  train  he  went  by?" 

"  Yes,  sah,  it  was  de  six  o'clock  train  for  de  Souf." 

"You  can't  find  out  where  his  luggage  was  checked  for?" 

"I  can  go  down  to  station,  sah,  and  see  if  I  can  find  out. 
Some  of  de  men  thar  niav  rcmemuer." 

"Here  is  a  dollar  for  yourself,"  Vincent  said,  "and  another 
to  give  to  any  of  the  men  who  can  give  you  the  news.  When 
you  have  found  out  come  and  tell  me.  Here  is  my  card  and 
address." 

"Bery  well,  sah.  Next  time  me  go  up  to  station  me  find 
about  it,  for  sure,  if  anyone  remember  dat  fellow." 

In  the  evening  the  negio  called  at  the  house  and  told  Vin- 
cent that  he  had  ascertained  that  a  man  ansv/ering  to  his  de- 
scription and  having  luggage  similar  to  that  of  Pearson  had 
had  it  checked  to  Florence  in  South  Carolina. 

Vincent  now  called  Dan  into  his  counsel  and  told  him  what 
he  had  discovered.  The  young  negro  had  already  given  proof 
of  such  intelligence  that  he  felt  sure  his  opinion  would  be  of 
value. 

"Dat  all  bery  plain,  sah,"  Dan  said  when  Vincent  finished 
his  story.  "  Me  no  doubt  dat  old  rascal  Jackson  give  money  to 
Pearson  to  carry  off  de  gal.  Ob  course  he  did  it  just  to  take 
revenge  upon  Tony.     Pearson  he  go  into  de  plot,  because,  in 
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dc  fust  place,  it  vex  Missy  Wingfield  and  you  bery  much;  in 
do  second  place,  because  Jackson  gib  him  money;  in  do  third 
place,  because  lie  get  hold  of  negro  slave  worf  a  thousand 
dollar.  Dat  all  quite  clear.  He  not  do  it  himself,  but  arrange 
wid  oder  fellows,  and  he  top  quiet  at  de  hotel  for  two  days 
after  she  gone  so  dat  no  one  can  'spect  his  having  hand  in  de 
affair." 

"  That  is  just  how  I  make  it  out,  Dan;  and  now  he  has  gone 
off  to  join  thgm." 

Dan  thought  for  some  time. 

"Perhaps  dey  join  him  thar,  sah,  perhaps  not;  perhaps  him 
send  him  baggage  on  there  and  get  out  somewhere  on  de  road 
and  meet  them." 

"  That  is  likely  enough,  Dan.  No  doubt  Dinah  was  taken 
away  in  a  cart  or  buggy.  As  she  left  two  days  before  h/j  did, 
they  may  have  gone  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  along  the  road, 
to  some  place  where  he  may  have  joined  them.  The  men  who 
carried  her  off  may  either  have  come  back  or  gone  on  with  him. 
If  they  wanted  to  go  south  they  would  go  on ;  if  they  did  not, 
he  would  probably  have  only  hired  them  to  carry  her  off  and 
hand  her  over  to  him  when  he  overtook  them.  I  will  look  at 
the  time-table  and  see  where  that  train  stops.  It  is  a  fast 
train,  I  see,"  he  said,  after  consulting  it;  "it  stops  at  Peters- 
burg, fifteen  miles  on,  and  at  Hicks  Ford,  which  is  about  fifty 
miles.  I  should  think  the  second  place  was  most  likely,  as  the 
cart  could  easily  have  got  there  in  two  days.  Now,  Dan,  you 
had  better  start  to-morrow  morning,  and  spend  two  days  there 
if  necessary;  find  out  if  you  can  if  on  the  twentieth  of 
last  month  anyone  noticed  a  vehicle  of  any  kind,  witii  two 
rough  men  in  it,  and  with,  perhaps,  a  negro  woman.  She 
might  not  have  been  noticed,  for  she  may  have  been  lying 
tied  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  although  it  is  more  likely 
they  frightened  her  by  threats  into  sitting  up  quiet  with  them. 
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They  are  sure  not  to  have  stopped  at  any  decent  hotel,  but  will 
have  gone  to  some  small  place,  probably  just  outside  the  town. 
"  I  will  go  with  you  to  Mr.  Renfrew  the  first  thing  in  the 
iDor  ting  and  get  him  to  draw  up  a  paper  testifying  that  you 
are  engaged  in  lawful  business,  and  ire  making  inquiries  with 
a  view  to  discovering  a  crime  which  has  been  committed,  and 
recommendmg  you  to  the  assistance  of  the  police  in  any  town 
you  may  go  to.    Then  if  you  go  with  that  to  the  head  constable 
at  Hicks  Ford  he  will  tell  you  which  are  the  places  at  Avhich 
such  fellows  as  these  would  have  been  likely  to  put  up  for  the 
night,  Siri  perhaps  send  a  policeman  with  you  to  make  in- 
quiries.    If  you  get  any  news  teleg  iph  to  me  at  once.     I  will 
start  by  the  six  o'clock  train  on  the  following  morning.     Do 
I  you  be  on  the  platform  to  meet  me,  and  we  can  then  either 
I  go  straight  on  to  Florence,  or,  should  there  be  any  occasion, 
I  I  will  get  out  there;  but  I  don't  think  that  is  likely.     Pearson 
I  himself  will,  to  a  certainty,  sooner  or  later,  go  to  Florence  to 
f  get  his  luggage,  and  the  only  real  advantage  we  shall  get  if 
I  your  inquiries  are  successful  will  be  to  find  out  for  certain 
1  whether  he  is  concerned  in  the  affair.     We  shall  then  only 
'■  have  to  follow  his  traces  from  Florence." 
I     Two  days  later  Mr.  Renfrew  received  a  telegram  from  the 
I  head  constable  at  Hicks  Ford :  "  The  two  men  with  cart  spent 
(lay  here,  20th  ult.     Were  joined  that  morning  by  another 
man—  negro  says  Pearson.    One  man  returned  afternoon,  Rich- 
mond.    Pearson  and  the  other  drove  off  in  buggy.     A  young 
4  ne^/ress  and  child  were  with  them.    Is  there  anything  I  can  do?" 
I     Mr.  Renfrew  telegraphed  back  to  request  that  the  men,  who 
were  kidnapping  the  female  slave,  should  if  possible  be  traced 
and  the  direction  they  took  ascertained.     He  then  sent  the 
message  across  to  Vincent,  who  at  once  went  to  his  office. 

"  Now,"  the  lawyer  said,  "  you  must  do  nothing  rashly  in 
this  business,  Vincent.     They  are  at  the  best  of  times  a  pretty 
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rough  lot  at  the  edge  of  these  Carolina  swamps,  and  at  present 
things  are  likely  to  be  worse  than  usual.  If  you  were  to  go 
alone  on  such  an  errand  you  would  almost  certainly  be  shot. 
In  the  first  place,  these  fellows  would  not  give  up  a  valuable 
slave  without  a  struggle;  and  in  the  next  place,  they  have 
committed  a  very  serious  crime.  Therefore  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  should  go  armed  with  legal  powers  and 
btijked  by  the  force  of  the  law.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  draw 
up  an  affidavit  and  sign  it  myself,  to  the  efl'ect  that  a  female 
slave,  the  property  of  Vincent  Wingfield,  has,  with  her  male 
child,  been  kidnapped  and  stolen  by  Jonas  Pearson  and  others 
acting  in  association  with  him,  and  that  we  have  reason  to 
know  tliat  she  has  been  conveyed  into  South  Carolina. 
This  I  will  get  witnessed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  will 
then  take  it  up  to  Government  House.  There  I  will  get  the 
usual  official  request  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  to  issue 
orders  that  the  aid  of  the  law  shall  be  given  to  you  in  re 
covering  the  said  Dinah  Morris  and  her  child,  and  arrestini; 
her  abductors.  You  will  obtain  an  order  to  this  effect  from 
the  governor,  and  armed  with  it  you  will,  as  soon  as  you  have 
discovered  where  the  woman  is,  call  upon  the  sherifl'  of  tlie 
county  to  aid  you  in  recovering  her,  and  in  arresting  Pearson 
and  his  associates." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  That  will  certainly  be  the  best  way.  I 
run  plenty  of  risk  in  doing  my  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  State 
and  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  throw  my  life  away  at  the 
hands  of  ruffians  such  as  Pearson  and  his  allies." 

Two  hours  later  Vincent  received  from  Mr.  Renfrew  tlit 
official  letter  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  sii 
o'clock  next  morning  started  for  Florence.  On  the  platform  o: 
the  station  at  Hicks  Ford  Dan  was  waiting  for  him. 

"Jump  into  the  car  at  the  end,  Dan;  I  will  come  to  yoi 
there,  and  you  can  tell  me  all  the  news.    We  are  going  straiglii 
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on  to  Columb'.n.  Now,  Dan,"  Vinci  nt  went  on  when  he  joined 
him — for  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  were  negroes  allowed 
to  travel  in  any  but  the  cars  set  apart  for  them — "what  is 
your  rewsl  The  chief  constable  tclegiaphed  that  they  had,  as 
we  expected,  been  joiirtid  by  Pearson  here." 

"Yes,  sah,  dey  war  here  for  sure.  AVhen  I  get  here  I  go 
straight  to  de  constable  and  tell  him  dat  I  was  in  search  of  two 
men  who  had  kidnapped  Captain  AVingfield's  slave.  De  head 
constable  he  Richmond  man,  and  ob  course  knew  all  about  de 
family;  so  he  take  de  matter  up  at  once  and  send  constable  wid 
me  to  seberal  places  whar  it  likely  dat  the  fellows  had  put  up, 
but  we  couldn't  find  nufiin  about  dem.  Den  next  morning  we 
go  out  again  to  village  four  mile  out  of  do  town  on  de  north 
road,  and  dere  we  found  sure  'nough  dat  two  men,  wid 
negro  wench  and  chile,  had  stopped  dere.  She  seem  bery 
unhap})y  and  cry  all  de  time.  De  men  say  dey  bought  her  at 
Kichmond,  and  sliow  de  constable  of  de  village  de  pai)er  dat 
dey  had  bought  female  slabe  Sally  Moore  and  her  chile.  De 
constable  speak  to  woman,  but  she  seem  frightened  out  of  her 
life  and  no  say  anything.  De}'  drive  off  wid  her  early  in  de 
morning.  Den  we  make  inquiiies  again  at  de  town  and  at 
de  station.  We  find  dat  a  man  like  Pearson  get  out.  He  had 
only  little  hand-bag  with  him.  He  ask  one  of  de  men  at  de 
station  which  was  de  way  to  de  norf  road.  Den  we  find  dat 
one  of  de  constables  hab  seen  a  horse  and  cart  wid  two  men 
in  it,  with  negro  woman  and  child.  One  of  de  men  look  like 
Yankee — dat  what  make  him  lake  notice  of  it.  We  s'pose 
dat  oder  man  went  back  to  Ri(  umond  again." 

"  That  is  all  right,  Dan,  and  you  have  done  capitally.  Now 
at  Florence  we  will  take  up  the  hunt.  It  is  a  long  way  down 
there;  and  if  they  drive  all  the  way,  as  I  hope  they  will,  it 
will  take  them  a  fortnight,  so  that  we  shall  have  gained  a  good 
deal  of  time  on  them.     The  i)eop]e  at  the  station  are  sure  to 
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reniomlcr  the  three  boxes  that  lay  there  for  so  long  without 
being  claimed.  Of  course  they  may  have  driven  only  till  they 
got  fairly  out  of  reach.  Then  they  may  either  have  sold  the 
hor-se  and  trap,  or  the  fellow  Pearson  has  with  him  may  have 
driven  it  back.  But  I  should  think  they  would  most  likely 
sell  it.  In  that  case  they  would  not  be  more  than  a  week 
from  the  time  they  left  lii(.'hiiiond  to  the  time  they  took  train 
again  for  the  south.  However,  whetlu'r  they  have  got  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks'  start  of  us  will  not  make  much  difference. 
With  the  descri})tion  we  can  give  of  Pearson,  and  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  negress  and  child,  and  those  three  boxes,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  trace  him." 

It  was  twelve  at  night  when  the  train  arrived  at  Florence, 
As  nothing  could  be  done  until  next  morning  Vincent  went  to 
an  hotel.  As  soon  as  the  railway  officials  were  likely  to  be  at 
their  offices  he  was  at  the  station  again.  The  tip  of  a  dollar 
secured  the  attention  of  the  man  in  the  baggage-room. 

"Three  boxes  and  a  black  bag  came  on  here  a  month  ago,, 
you  say,  and  lay  here  ceitainly  four  or  five  days — perhaps  a 
good  deal  longer.  Of  cour.'-rc  I  remember  them.  Stood  up  ir 
that  corner  there.  They  had  been  checked  right  through.  I 
will  look  at  the  books  and  see  what  day  they  went.  I  don't 
remember  what  sort  of  men  fetched  them  away.  Maybe  I  w^as 
busy  at  the  time,  and  my  mate  gave  them  out.  However,  I 
will  look  first  and  see  when  they  went.  What  day  do  you  saj 
they  got  herel" 

"  They  came  by  the  train  th  it  left  Richmond  at  six  o'cloclf 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th." 

"  Then  they  got  in  late  that  night  or  early  next  morning 
Ah,  the  train  was  on  time  that  day,  and  got  in  at  half-past 
nine  at  night.  Here  they  are — three  boxes  and  a  bag,  numben 
15020,  went  out  on  the  28th.  Yes,  that's  right  enough.  Nov 
I  will  just  ask  my  mate  if  he  remembers  about  their  going  out. 
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The  other  man  was  called.  Oh,  yes,  he  remembered  quite 
u'ell  the  three  boxes  standing  in  the  corner.  Tliey  went  out 
some  time  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  just  after  the  train  came 
in  from  Richmond.  He  noticed  the  man  that  asked  for  them. 
He  got  him  to  help  carry  out  the  boxes  and  put  them  into  a 
cart.  Yes,  he  remembered  there  was  another  man  with  him, 
and  a  negress  with  a  child.  He  wondered  at  the  time  what 
they  were  up  to,  but  sui)poscd  it  was  all  "ight.  Yes,  he  didn't 
mind  trying  to  find  out  who  ha  I  hired  out  a  cart  for  the  job. 
Dessay  he  could  find  out  by  to-morrow — at  any  rate  he  would 
try.     Five  dollars  was  worth  earning  anyway. 

Having  put  this  matter  in  train,  Vincent,  leaving  Dan  at 
Florence,  wont  down  at  once  to  Chaiicston.  Here,  after 
twenty-four  hours'  delay,  he  obtained  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Jonas  Pearson  and  others  on  the  charge  of  kidnapping,  and 
then  returned  to  Florence.  He  found  that  the  railway  man 
had  failed  in  obtaining  any  information  as  to  the  cart,  and 
concluded  it  must  have  come  in  from  the  country  on  purpose 
to  meet  the  train. 

"At  any  rate,"  Vincent  said,  "it  must  be  w'ithin  a  pretty 
limited  range  of  country.  The  railway  makes  a  bend  from 
Wilmington  to  this  place  and  then  down  to  Charleston,  so  this 
is  really  the  nearest  station  to  only  a  small  extent  of  country." 

"That's  so,"  the  railway  man  said.  He  had  heard  from 
Dan  a  good  deal  about  the  case,  and  had  got  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  it.  "Either  Clarion  or  Kingstree  would  be  nearer, 
one  way  or  the  other,  to  most  of  the  swamp  country.  So  it 
can't  be  as  far  as  Conwayborough  on  the  north  or  Georgetown 
on  the  south,  and  it  must  lie  somewheie  between  Jeffries' 
Creek  and  Lynch's  Creek;  anyhow  it  would  be  in  Marion 
County — that's  pretty  nigh  sure.  So  if  I  were  you  I  would 
take  rail  back  to  Marion  Court-house,  and  see  the  sheriff  there 
and  have  a  talk  over  the  matter  with  him.     You  haven't  got 
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much  to  go  upon,  because  this  man  you  are  after  has  been 
away  from  here  a  good  many  years  and  won't  be  known;  be- 
sides, Hkely  enough  he  went  by  some  other  name  down  here. 
Anyhow,  the  sherilf  can  put  you  up  to  the  roads,  and  the  best 
way  of  going  about  tlie  job." 

"I  think  that  would  be  tlie  best  way,"  Vincent  said.  "We 
shall  be  able  to  see  the  county  map  too  and  to  learn  all  the 
geography  of  the  placo." 

"You  have  got  your  six-shooters  with  you,  I  su^)pose,  because 
you  are  as  likely  as  not  to  have  to  use  tlicui?" 

"Yes,  we  have  each  got  a  Colt;  and  as  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  practice,  it  would  be  awkward  for  Pearson  if  he  gives 
me  occasion  to  use  it." 

"After  what  I  hear  of  the  matter,"  the  man  said,  "I  should 
say  your  best  plan  is  just  to  shoot  him  at  sight.  It's  what 
would  serve  him  right.  Y''ou  bet  there  will  be  no  fuss  over  it. 
It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble  anyway." 

Vincent  laughed. 

"My  advice  is  good,"  the  man  went  on  earnestly.  "They 
are  a  rough  lot  down  there,  and  hang  together.  You  will  have 
to  do  it  sudden,  whatever  you  do,  or  you  will  get  the  hull 
neighbourhood  up  agin  you." 

On  reaching  Marion  Court-house  they  sought  out  the  sheriff, 
produced  the  warrant  signed  by  the  States'  authority,  and 
explained  the  whole  circumstances. 

"  I  am  ready  to  aid  you  in  any  way  I  can,"  the  sheriff  said 
when  he  concluded;  "but  the  question  is,  where  has  the  fellow 
got  to?  You  see  he  may  be  anywhere  in  this  tract;"  and  he 
pointed  out  a  circle  on  the  map  of  the  county  that  hung  against 
the  wall.  "  That  is  about  fifty  mile  across,  and  a  pretty  nasty 
spot,  I  can  tell  you.  There  are  wide  swamjjs  on  both  siiles  of 
the  creek,  and  rice  grounds  and  all  sorts.  There  ain't  above 
three  or  four  villages  altogether,  but  there  may  be  two  or  three 
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iiundred  little  plantations  scattered  about,  some  big  and  some 
little.  We  haven't  got  anything  to  guide  us  in  the  slightest, 
not  a  thing,  as  I  can  see." 

"Tiie  man  who  was  working  under  Pearson,  when  he  was 
with  us,  told  me  he  had  got  the  notion  tiiat  he  liad  had  to  leave 
on  account  of  some  trouble  here.  Possibly  that  migiit  afford 
a  clue." 

"  It  might  do  so,"  tlie  sheriff  said.     "  \\'hcn  did  he  come  to 

your' 

"  I  think  it  was  when  I  was  six  or  seven  years  old.  That 
would  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago;  but,  of  course, 
he  may  not  have  come  direct  to  us  after  leaving  here." 

"  We  can  look  anyway,"  the  sheriff  said,  and,  opening  a  chest, 
he  took  out  a  number  of  volumes  containing  the  records  of  his 
jiredecessors.  "Twelve  years  ago!  Well,  this  is  the  volume. 
Now,  Captain  Wingfield,  I  have  got  some  other  business  in 
hand  that  will  take  me  a  couple  of  hours.  I  will  leave  you 
out  this  volume  and  the  one  before  it  and  the  one  after  it,  and 
if  you  like  to  go  through  them  you  may  come  across  the  de- 
scription of  some  man  wanted  that  agrees  with  that  of  the  man 
you  are  in  search  of." 

It  took  Vincent  two  hours  and  a  half  to  go  through  the 
volume,  but  he  met  with  no  description  answering  to  that  of 
Pearson. 

"I  will  go  through  the  first  six  months  of  the  next  year," 
he  said  to  himself,  taking  up  that  volume,  "  and  the  last  six 
nonths  of  the  year  before." 

The  second  volume  yielded  no  better  result,  and  he  then 
turned  back  to  the  first  of  the  three  books.  Beginning  in  July, 
he  read  steadily  on  until  he  came  to  December.  Scarcely  had 
he  begun  the  record  of  that  month  than  he  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  satisfaction. 

"December  the   2nd. — Information   laid  against  gang  at 
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Porter's  Station,  near  Lyncli's  Creek.  Cliarged  with  several 
robberies  and  murders  in  differciit  parts  of  the  country.  Long 
been  suspected  of  iiaving  stills  in  the  swamps.  (Jang  consists 
of  four  besides  Porter  himself.  Names  of  gang,  Jack  Haverley, 
Jim  Corben,  and  John  and  James  Porter.  Ordered  out  posse 
to  start  to-morrow." 

"  December  5tli.  — Returned  from  Porter's  Station.  Surprised 
the  gang.  Tliey  resisted.  Haverley,  Corben,  and  Jas.  PorLer 
shot.  John  Porter  escaped,  and  took  to  swamp.  Four  f  posse 
wounded;  one,  William  Hannay,  killed.  Circulated  description 
of  John  Porter  through  the  county.  Tall  and  lean;  when  15 
years  old  shot  a  man  in  a  brawl,  and  went  north.  Has  been 
absent  13  years.  Assumed  the  appearance  of  a  northern  man 
and  speaks  with  Yankee  twang.  Father  was  absent  at  the 
time  of  attack.  Captured  three  hours  after.  Declares  he 
knows  nothing  about  doings  of  the  gang.  Haverley  and 
Corben  were  friends  of  his  sons.  Came  and  went  when  they 
liked.     Will  be  tried  on  the  15th." 

On  the  16th  there  was  another  entry: 

"  William  Porter  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  for 
giving  shelter  to  gang  of  robbers.  Evidence  wanting  to  show 
he  took  any  actual  part  in  their  crimes." 

The  sheriff  had  been  in  and  out  several  times  during  the  five 
hours  that  Vincent's  search  had  taken  up.  When  he  returned 
again  Vincent  pointed  out  the  entry  he  had  found. 

"I  shouM  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  that's  our  man,"  the 
sheriff  said.  "  I  know  old  Porter  well,  for  he  is  still  alive  and 
bears  a  pretty  bad  reputation  still,  though  we  have  never 
been  able  to  bring  him  to  book.  I  remember  all  the  circum- 
stances of  that  affair,  for  I  served  upon  the  posse.  While 
Porter  was  in  prison  his  house  was  kept  for  him  by  a  married 
daughter  and  her  husband.  There  was  a  strong  suspicion  that 
the  man  was  one  of  the  gang  too,  but  we  couldn't  prove  it. 
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Tliey  have  lived  there  ever  since.  Tlujy  h;iv<  got  five  or  six  field 
hands,  and  are  said  to  be  will  off.  We  h  ive  no  doubt  they 
have  got  a  still  somewhere  in  the  swamps,  hut  wo  have  never 
been  able  to  find  it.  I  will  send  a  man  nil'  to-.\iorrow  to  make 
inquiries  whether  any  straji;j;er  has  ai  rived  there  lately.  Of 
course,  Pearson  will  not  havi;  kept  that  name,  and  he  will 
not  have  appeared  as  John  Porter,  for  he  wiuild  be  arrested 
on  a  fresh  warrant  at  once  for  iiis  siiare  in  that  former 
business.  1  think,  Captain  ^VillJ;lic'ld,  you  had  better  register 
at  the  hotel  hero  under  sonie  othor  name.  I  don't  suppose 
that  he  has  any  fear  of  bei:ig  tiai'ked  here;  still  it  is  just 
possible  his  father  may  have  j.ot  pomobndy  here  and  at  Florence 
to  keep  their  eyes  open  and  let  him  know  if  there  are  any  in- 
quiries being  made  by  strangeis  about  a  missing  negrcss.  One 
cannot  be  too  careful.  If  he  got  the  least  hint,  his  son  and  the 
woman  would  be  hidden  away  in  the  swamps  before  we  could 
get  there,  and  there  would  be  no  saying  when  we  could  fiml  him," 

Vincent  took  the  sheriffs  advice,  and  entered  his  name  in 
the  hotel  books  as  Mr.  Vincent.  Late  in  the  evening  the 
sheriff  came  round  to  him. 

"I  have  just  sent  summonses  to  six  men.  I  would  rather 
have  had  two  or  three  more,  but  .yonng  men  are  very  scarce 
around  here  now;  and  as  with  }ou  and  myself  that  brings  it 
up  to  eight  that  ought  to  be  sufficient,  as  those  fellows  will 
have  no  time  to  summon  any  of  their  friends  to  their  assistance. 
Have  you  a  rifle,  Captain  Wingfield?" 

"No;  I  have  a  brace  of  revolvers." 

"They  are  useful  enough  for  close  work,"  the  sherifi"  said, 
"but  if  they  see  us  coming,  and  barricade  their  house  and  open 
fire  upon  us,  you  will  want  something  that  carries  further  than 
a  revolver.  I  can  lend  you  a  rifle  as  well  as  a  horse  if  you  will 
accept  them." 

Vincent  accepted  the  offer  with  thanks.    The  next  morning 
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at  daylight  ho  went  rouml  to  the  sherilT's  hou.so,  wlicro  six 
determined-looking  men,  hclonijing  to  the  town  or  neighbonr- 
ing  farms,  were  assemhli'd.  Slinging  the  rillo  that  the  sheriff 
handed  him  across  his  back,  Vincent  at  once  mounted,  and  the 
party  set  off  at  a  brisk  trot. 

"  My  man  came  back  half  an  hour  ago,"  the  sheriff  said  to 
Vincent  as  tlioy  rode  along.  "  He  fo;ind  out  that  a  man 
answering  to  your  description  arrived  with  another  at  Porter's 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  is  staying  there  still.  Whether 
they  brought  a  negress  with  them  or  not  no  one  seems  to  have 
noticed.  However,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  is 
our  man,  and  I  shall  he  heartily  glad  to  lay  hold  of  him;  for 
a  brother  of  mine  was  badly  wounded  in  that  last  affair,  and 
though  he  lived  some  years  afterwards  he  was  never  the  same 
man  again.     So  I  have  a  personal  interest  in  it,  you  see." 

"How  far  is  it  to  Porter's?" 

"About  thirty-five  miles.  We  shall  get  there  about  two 
o'clock,  I  reckon.  We  are  all  pretty  well  mounted  and  can 
keep  at  this  pace,  with  a  break  or  two,  till  we  get  there.  1 
propose  that  we  dismount  when  we  get  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  place.  We  will  try  and  get  hold  of  someone  who  knows 
the  country  well,  and  get  him  to  lead  thiee  of  us  round  through 
the  edge  of  the  swamp  to  the  back  of  the  house.  It  stands 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  swamp.  I  have  no  doubt  they  put  it 
there  so  that  they  might  escape  if  pressed,  and  also  to  prevent 
their  being  observed  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  that 
still  of  theirs." 

This  plan  was  followed  out.  A  negro  lad  w^as  found  who, 
on  the  promise  of  a  couple  of  dollars,  agreed  to  act  as  guide. 
Three  of  the  party  were  then  told  off  to  follow  him,  and  the 
rest,  after  waiting  for  half  an  hour  to  allow  them  to  make  the 
detour,  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  down  at  a  gallop  to  the 
house.     When  they  were  within  a  short  distance  of  it  they 
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hoard  a  shout,  and  a  man  wlio  was  lounging  near  the  door 
ran  inside.  Almost  instantly  tiiey  .saw  the  shutters  swing 
back  across  the  windows,  and  when  they  drew  up  fifty  yards 
from  the  door  the  barrel  of  four  rilles  wore  pushed  out  through 
slits  in  the  shutters. 

The  sheriff  held  up  his  hand.  "William  Porter,  I  want  a 
word  with  you." 

A  shutter  in  an  upper  room  oiicned,  and  an  elderly  man 
appeared  with  a  riHe  in  his  hand. 

"  William  Porter,"  the  sherifl'  said,  "  I  have  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  two  men  now  in  your  house  on  the  charge  of 
kidnapping  a  female  slave,  the  property  of  Captain  Wingfield 
here.  I  have  no  proof  that  you  had  any  share  in  the  matter, 
or  that  you  are  aware  that  the  slave  was  not  honestly  obtained. 
In  tho  second  place,  I  have  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  your 
son  John  Porter,  now  in  your  house  and  passing  recently  under 
the  name  of  Jonas  Pearson,  on  the  charge  of  resisting  and  killing 
the  officers  of  tue  law  on  the  r)th  of  December,  1851.  I  counsel 
you  to  hand  over  these  men  to  me  without  resistance.  Y'^n 
know  what  happened  when  your  sons  defied  the  law  before, 
and  what  will  hajipen  now  if  you  refuse  compliance." 

"Yah!"  the  old  man  shouted.  "Do  you  suppose  we  are 
going  to  give  in  to  five  menl  Not  if  we  know  it.  Now,  I 
warn  you,  move  yourself  off  while  I  let  you,  else  you  will  get 
a  bullet  in  you  before  I  count  three." 

"Very  well,  then.  You  must  take  the  consequences,"  the 
sheriff  replied,  and  at  once  called  the  party  to  fall  back. 

"We  must  dismount,"  he  said  in  answer  to  Vincent's  look 
of  surprise;  "they  would  riddle  us  here  on  horseback  in  the 
open.     Besides  we  must  dismount  to  break  in  the  door." 

They  rode  back  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  dismounted. 
The  sheriff  took  two  heavy  axes  that  hung  from  his  saddle, 
and  handed  them  to  two  of  the  men. 
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"  I  reckoned  we  should  liavc  trouble,"  be  paid.  "  However, 
I  liope  we  sba'n't  have  to  use  these.  My  idea  is  to  crawl  up 
through  the  corn-Held  until  we  are  within  siiooting  distance, 
and  then  to  open  fire  at  the  loopholes.  They  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  grub  up  the  stumps,  and  each  man  must  look  out 
for  shelter.  I  want  to  make  it  so  hot  for  them  that  they  will 
try  to  bolt  to  the  swamp,  and  in  that  case  they  will  be  covered 
by  the  men  there.  1  told  them  not  to  fire  until  they  got  quite 
close;  so  they  ought  to  dispose  of  tlnee  of  them,  and  as  they 
Iiave  got  pistols  they  will  be  able  to  master  the  others;  besides, 
directly  we  heir  firing  behind,  we  shall  jump  up  and  make 
a  rush  round.  Do  you,  sir,  and  James  Wilkins  here,  stop  in 
front.  Two  of  them  might  make  a  rush  out  behind,  and  the 
others,  when  they  have  drawn  us  off,  bolt  in  front." 

Several  shots  were  fired  at  the  party  as  they  made  their  way 
across  to  the  end  of  the  field,  where  the  tall  stalks  of  maize 
were  still  standing,  though  the  corn  had  been  gathered  weeks 
before.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  shelter  they  separated, 
each  crawling  th.ough  the  maize  until  they  ai rived  Avithin  fifty 
yards  of  the  house.  There  were,  as  the  sheriff  had  said,  many 
stumps  still  standing,  and  each  ensconced  himself  behind  one 
of  these,  and  began  to  reply  to  the  fire  that  the  defenders  had 
kept  up  whenever  they  saw  a  n  ovement  among  the  corn  stalks. 

At  such  a  distance  the  shutters  were  but  of  slight  advantage 
to  the  defenders  of  the  house,  for  the  assailants  were  all  good 
shots,  and  the  loopholes  a^iorded  excellent  targets  at  such  a 
distance.  After  a  few  shots  had  been  fired  from  the  house  the 
fire  of  the  defenders  ceased,  the  men  within  not  daring  to  pro- 
trude the  rifles  through  the  looi)hole,  as  every  such  appearance 
was  instantly  followed  by  a  couple  of  shots  from  the  corn 
patch. 

"Give  me  one  of  those  axes,"  the  sheriff  said.  "Now, 
Withers,  do  you  make  a  rush  with  me  to  the  door.     Get  your 
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rifle  loaded  before  you  start,  and  }  tvo  your  revolver  handy  in 
your  belt.  Now,  Captain  Wiu^ticld,  do  you  and  the  other  two 
keep  a  sharj)  look-out  at  the  loo;>holos,  and  see  that  they  don't 
got  a  shot  at  us  as  we  run.  Now,  AVitliors,"  and  the  sheriff 
ran  forward.  Two  ritles  were  })rotruded  througli  the  loopholes. 
Vinoent  and  his  couipanioiis  fired  at  onco.  One  of  the  rilies 
gave  a  sliarp  jerk  and  di.=:aj)pearcd,  the  other  was  tired,  and 
Withers  dropped  his  axe,  but  still  ran  forward.  The  sheriff 
began  an  onslaught  at  the  door,  his  companion's  right  arm 
being  useless.  A  minute  later  the  sharp  crack  of  rittes  was 
heard  in  the  rear,  and  the  sheriff  and  two  men  rushed  in  that 
direction,  while  Vincent  and  the  other  lay  Matching  the  door. 
fSearccly  had  the  sheriff's  party  disai>})eare(l  round  the  house 
than  the  door  was  thiown  open,  and  Pearson  ran  out  at  full 
speed.     Vincent  leapt  to  his  feet. 

"Surrender,"  he  said,  "or  you  are  a  dead  man." 

Jonas  paused  for  a  moment  with  a  loud  imprecation,  and 
then  levelling  a  revolver,  fired.  Vincent  felt  a  moment's  pain 
in  the  cheek,  but  before  he  could  level  his  ritle  his  companion 
fired,  and  Pearson  fell  forward  dead.  A  minute  later  the 
sheriff  and  his  party  ran  round. 

"  Have  you  got  him  %  "  he  asked. 

"  He  will  give  no  more  trouble,  Sheriff,"  the  young  man  who 
fired  said.  "  I  fancy  I  had  him  plum  between  the  eyes.  How 
about  the  others] " 

"Dick  Matheson  is  killed;  he  got  two  bullets  in  his  body. 
The  other  man  is  badly  wounded.  There  are  no  signs  of  old 
Porter." 

They  now  advanced  to  the  door,  which  stood  open.  As  the 
sheriff  entered  there  was  a  sharp  report,  and  he  fell  back  shot 
through  the  heart.  The  rest  made  a  rush  forward.  Another 
shot  was  fired,  but  this  missed  them,  and  before  it  couhl  be 
repeated  they  had  wrested  the  pistol  from  the  hand  of  Mathe- 
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son's  wife.  She  was  firmly  secured,  and  they  then  entered  tlie 
kitclicn,  where,  couched  upon  tlio  floor,  hay  some  seven  or  eight 
negro  men  and  women  in  an  agony  of  terror.  Vincent's  ques- 
tion, "Dinah,  where  are  you?"  was  answered  by  a  scream  of 
dehglit;  and  Dinah,  who  liad  been  covering  lier  child  with  her 
body,  leapt  to  her  feet. 

"It's  all  right,  Dinah,"  Vincent  said;  "but  stay  here,  we 
haven't  finished  this  business  yet." 

"  I  fancy  the  old  man's  upstairs,"  one  of  the  men  said.  "It 
was  his  rilie,  I  reckon,  that  disappeared  when  we  fired." 

It  was  as  lie  expected.  Porter  was  found  dead  behind  the 
loophole,  a  bullet  having  passed  through  his  brain.  The 
deputy-sheriff,  who  was  with  the  party,  now  took  the  com- 
mand. A  cart  and  horse  were  found  in  an  out-building;  in 
these  the  wounded  man,  who  was  one  of  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  abduction  of  Dinah,  was  placed,  together  with  the 
female  prisoner  and  the  dead  body  of  the  sheriff.  The  negroes 
were  told  to  follow;  and  the  horses  having  been  fetched  the 
party  mounted  and  rode  off  to  the  next  village,  five  miles  on 
their  way  back.  Here  they  halted  for  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  went  on  to  Marion  Court-house,  Vincent  hiring  a  cart  for 
the  conveyance  of  Dinah  and  the  other  women.  It  was  settled 
that  Vincent's  attendance  at  the  trial  of  the  two  prisoners 
would  not  be  necessary,  as  the  man  would  be  tried  for  armed 
resistance  to  the  law,  and  the  woman  for  murdering  the 
sheriff.  The  facts  could  be  proved  by  other  witnesses,  and  as 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  obtaining  convictions,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  try  the  charge  against  the  man  for  kid- 
napping. Next  day,  accordingly,  Vincent  started  with  Dinah 
and  Dan  for  Richmond.  Two  months  afterwards  he  saw  in 
the  paper  that  Jane  Matheson  had  been  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  the  man  to  fourteen  years. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


CIIANCELLORSVILLR 


^^^^^HE  neAvs  of  the  fight  between  the  sheriPi''s  posse  and 
the  band  at  Lynch's  Creek  was  telegraphed  to  the 
Ricliniond  papers  by  their  local  agent  upon  the  day 
after  it  occurred.  The  report  said  that  Captain 
Wingfield,  a  young  officer  who  had  frequently  distinguished 
himself,  had  followed  the  traces  of  a  gang,  one  of  whom 
was  a  notorious  criminal  who  had  evaded  the  pursuit  of 
the  law,  and  escaped  from  that  section  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
had,  under  an  assumed  name,  been  acting  as  overseer  at  Mrs. 
Wingfield's  Estate  of  the  Orangery.  These  men  had  carried 
otr  a  negress  belonLrinir  to  Mrs.  Winirfield,  and  had  taken  hex 
down  South.  Cai)tain  \>'ingfield,  having  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  sheriff  with  a  posse  of  determined  men,  rode  to  the 
l)lace  which  served  as  hcadquarteis  for  the  gang.  Upon  being 
summoned  to  surrender  the  men  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
slieritf  and  his  posse.  A  sharp  fight  ensued,  in  which  the 
sheriff  was  killed  and  one  of  his  men  wounded;  while  the  four 
members  of  the  gang  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  It 
was  reported  that  a  person  occupying  a  position  as  a  planter 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kichmond  is  connected  with  this  gang. 
The  reporter  had  obtained  his  news  from  Vincent,  who  had 
purposely  refrained  from  mentioning  the  names  of  those  who 
liad  fallen.      He  had  already  had   a  conversation  with  the 
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wounded  prisoner.  The  latter  had  declared  tliat  he  had 
simply  acted  in  the  aiFair  as  he  had  bee'i  ])aid  to  do  by  the 
man  he  knew  in  Kichmond  as  Pearson,  who  told  him  that 
he  wanted  him  to  aid  in  carrying  off  a  slave  woman,  who  was 
really  his  [noperty,  but  had  been  fraudulently  taken  from  him. 
He  had  heard  him  say  that  there  was  another  interested  in 
the  affair,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  getting  the^woman  out 
of  the  way,  and  had  paid  handsomely  for  the  job.  Who  that 
other  was  Pearson  had  never  mentioned. 

Vincent  saw  that  he  had  no  absolute  evidence  against 
Jackson,  and  therefore  purposely  siii)prcssed  the  fact  that 
Pearson  was  among  the  killed  in  hoi)es  that  the  paragraph 
would  so  alarm  Jackson  that  he  would  at  once  decamp.  His 
anticipations  were  entirely  justified;  for  upon  the  day  of  his 
return  to  Pichmond  he  saw  a  notice  in  the  paper  that  the 
Cedars,  with  its  field  hands,  houses,  and  all  belonging  to  it, 
was  for  sale.  He  i)roceeded  at  once  to  the  estate  agent,  and 
learnt  from  him  that  Jackson  had  come  in  two  davs  before 
and  had  informed  him  that  sudden  and  important  business 
had  called  him  awa}'^,  and  that  he  was  starting  at  once  for  New 
York,  where  his  presence  was  urgently  required,  and  that  he 
should  attempt  to  get  through  the  lines  immediately.  He  had 
asked  him  what  he  thought  the  property  and  slaves  would  fetch. 
Being  acquainted  with  the  estate,  he  had  given  him  a  rough 
estimate,  and  had,  upon  Jackson's  giving  him  full  powers  to 
sell,  advanced  him  two-thirds  of  the  sum.  Jackson  had  appa- 
rently started  at  once;  indeed,  he  had  told  him  that  he  should 
take  the  next  train  as  far  North  as  he  could  get. 

Vincent  received  the  news  with  great  satisfaction.  He  had 
little  doubt  that  Jackson  had  really  made  down  to  the  South, 
and  that  he  would  try  to  cross  the  lines  there,  his  statement 
that  he  intended  to  go  direct  North  being  merely  intended  to 
throw  his  pursuers  off  his  track  should  a  warrant  be  issued 
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against  him.  However,  it  mattered  little  which  way  Jackson 
had  gone,  so  that  he  had  left  the  State.  There  was  little  chance 
of  his  ever  returning;  for  even  when  he  learned  that  his  con- 
federate in  tlie  business  had  been  killed  in  the  fight,  he  could 
not  be  certain  that  the  prisoner  who  h.ad  been  taken  was  not 
aware  of  the  share  he  had  in  the  business. 

A  fortnight  later  Vincent  went  down  into  Georgia  and 
brought  back  Lucy  Kingston  for  a  visit  to  his  mother.  She 
had  already  received  a  letter  from  her  father  in  reply  to  one 
she  had  written  after  reaching  her  aunts'  protection,  saying  how 
delighted  he  was  to  hear  that  she  had  crossed  the  lines,  for 
that  he  had  suffered  the  greatest  anxiety  concerning  her,  and 
had  continually  reproached  himself  for  not  sending  her  away 
sooner.  He  said  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  her  engage- 
ment to  Captain  Wingfield,  whom  he  did  not  know  personally, 
but  of  whom  he  heard  the  most  favourable  reports  from  various 
Virginian  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  spoken  since  the  receipt 
of  her  letter. 

Lucy  remained  at  Richmond  until  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  Vincent  took  her  home  to  Georgia  again,  and  a  week 
after  his  return  rejoined  the  army  on  the  Rappahannock. 
Every  effort  had  been  made  by  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
raise  the  army  of  General  Lee  to  a  point  that  would  enable  him 
to  cope  with  the  tremendous  force  the  enemy  were  collecting 
for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  drain  of  men  was  now  telling 
terribly,  and  Lee  had  at  the  utmost  40,000  to  oppose  the  160,000 
collected  under  General  Hooker. 

The  first  fight  of  the  campaign  had  already  taken  place  when 
Vincent  rejoined  the  army.  A  body  of  3000  Federal  cavalry  had 
f-rossed  the  river  on  the  17th  of  March  at  Kelly's  Ford,  but 
had  been  met  by  General  Fitz  Lee  with  about  800  cavalry,  and 
after  a  long  and  stubborn  conflict  had  been  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss  across  the  river.     It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
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April  that  the  enemy  began  to  move  in  earnest.  Every  ford 
was  watched  by  Stuart's  cavahy,  and  the  frequent  attempts 
made  by  the  Federal  horse  to  push  across  to  obtain  information 
were  always  defeated. 

On  the  27th  of  April  General  Hooker's  preparations  were 
complete.  His  plan  of  action  \vas  that  20,000  men  should 
cross  the  river  near  the  old  battlefield  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
thus  lead  the  Confederates  to  believe  that  this  was  the  point  of 
attack.  The  main  body  were,  however,  to  cross  at  Kelly's  Ford, 
many  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and  to  march  down  towards 
Fredericksburg.  The  other  force  was  then  to  recross,  march  up 
the  river,  cross  at  Kelly's  Ford,  and  follow  and  join  the  main 
army.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal  cavalry,  which  was  very 
numerous  and  well-organized,  w  as,  uwder  General  Stoneman,  to 
strike  down  through  the  country  towards  Kichmond,  and  thus 
cut  the  Confederate  conimunieation  with  their  capital,  and  so 
prevent  Longstrcct's  division,  w  Inch  was  lying  near  Richmond, 
from  rejoining  Lee. 

The  passage  of  the  river  was  efTectcd  at  the  two  fords  Avithout 
resistance  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  upon  the  same  day  the 
cavalry  column  marched  South.  General  Lee  directed  a  por- 
tion of  his  cavalry  under  General  Fitz  Lee  to  harass  and  delay 
this  column  as  mncli  as  possible.  Although  he  had  with  him 
but  a  few  hundred  men,  he  succeeded  in  doing  good  service  in 
cutting  off  detached  bodies  of  the  enemy,  capturing  many 
officers  and  men,  and  so  demoralizing  the  invaders  that,  after 
pushing  on  as  far  as  the  James  Kiver,  Stoneman  had  to  retreat 
in  great  haste  across  the  Rapidan  River. 

Hooker  having  crossed  the  river,  marched  on  to  Chancellors- 
ville,  where  he  set  to  to  entrench  himself,  having  sent  word  to 
General  Sedgwick,  who  commanded  the  force  that  had  crossed 
near  Fredericksburg,  to  recross,  push  round,  and  join  as  soon 
as  possible.     Chancellorsville  was  a  large  brick  mansion  stand- 
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ing in  the  midst  of  fields  surrounded  by  extensive  forests.  The 
country  was  known  as  the  Wihlorness.  Within  a  range  of 
many  miles  there  were  only  a  few  scattcMed  houses,  and  dense 
thickets  and  ))ino- woods  covered  the  whole  country.  Two 
narrow  roads  passed  through  the  woods,  crossing  each  other  at 
Chancellorsvillc;  two  other  roads  led  to  the  fords  known  o* 
Ely's  Ford  and  the  United  States  Ford.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
(  haucellorsville  Hooker  set  his  troops  to  work  cutting  down 
trees  and  throwing  up  earthwoiks  for  infantry  and  redoubts 
for  artillery,  erecting  a  double  line  of  defences.  On  these  he 
mounted  upwards  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  commanding 
the  narrow  roads  by  which  an  enemy  nmst  .approach,  for  the 
thickets  were  in  many  places  so  dense  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  troops  to  force  their  way  through  them. 

When  Sedgwick  crossed  the  river,  Lee  drew  np  his  army  to 
oppose  him;  but  finding  that  no  more  troops  crossed,  and  that 
Sedgwick  did  not  advance,  he  soon  came  to  the  concl'ision  that 
this  was  not  the  point  at  which  the  enemy  intended  to  attack, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  one  of  Stuart's  horsenun  brought 
the  news  that  Hooker  had  crossed  the  Kappahannock  at  Kelly's 
Ford  and  the  Kapidan  at  Ely's  Ford.  Lee  at  once  left  one 
division  to  face  General  Sedgwick,  and  ordered  the  three  others 
to  join  General  Anderson,  who  with  8000  men  had  fallen  back 
before  Hooker's  advance,  and  taken  his  post  at  Tabernacle 
Church,  about  half-way  between  Fredericksburg  and  Taber- 
nacle.   Lee  himself  rode  forward  at  once  and  joined  Anderson. 

Jackson  led  the  force  from  Fredericksburg,  and  pressed  the 
enemy  back  towards  Chancellorsville  until  he  approached 
the  tremendous  lines  of  fortifications,  and  then  fell  back  to 
communicate  with  Lee.  That  night  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  an  attack  upon  the  front  of  the  enemy's 
position  was  absolutely  impossible.  Hooker  himself  was  so 
positive  that  his  position  was  impregnable  that  he  issued  a 
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general  order  of  congratulation  to  his  troops,  saying  tliat  "the 
enemy  must  now  ini^loriously  fly  or  give  us  1  attle  on  our  own 
ground,  wlicre  certain  d(  struction  awaits  him." 

Jackson  then  su^'gosted  that  lie  shouM  work  right  round  the 
Wilderness  in  front  of  the  enemy's  jiosition,  maich  down  until 
well  on  it*-  flank,  nnd  attack  it  tlieie,  where  they  would  he 
unprepared  for  an  asi-ault.  The  movcnunt  was  one  of  extia- 
ordinary  jieril.  Lee  would  he  left  Mith  hut  one  division  in 
face  of  an  immensely  su)  erior  foue;  Jackson  would  have  to 
perform  an  nrtluou.s  march  exposed  to  an  attack  hy  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy;  and  hoth  might  be  destroyul  separately 
without  being  able  to  render  the  slightest  assistance  to  each 
other.  At  daybreak  on  the  2(1  of  INIay  Jackson  mustered  his 
troops  for  the  advance.  He  had  in  the  course  of  the  night 
caught  a  severe  cold.  In  the  hasty  maich  he  had  left  his 
blankets  behind  him.  One  of  his  stall  threw  a  heavy  cape 
over  him  as  he  lay  on  the  wet  ground.  Luring  the  night 
Jackson  woke,  and  thinking  that  the  young  oflicer  might  him- 
self be  sud'ering  fiom  the  want  of  his  cape,  rose  quietly,  spread 
the  cape  over  him,  and  lay  down  without  it.  The  consequence 
was  a  severe  cold,  which  terminated  in  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
that,  occuiring  at  a  time  when  he  was  enfeebled  by  his  wounds, 
resulted  in  his  death.  If  he  had  not  tlr.own  that  cape  over 
the  officer  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  survived  his 
wounds. 

At  daybreak  the  column  commenced  its  march.  It  had  to 
traverse  a  nariow  and  unfiequented  road  through  dense  thickets, 
occasionally  crossing  ground  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  at 
the  end  to  attack  a  tremendous  position  held  by  immensely 
superioi-  forces.  Stuart  with  his  cavalry  moved  on  the  flank 
of  the  column  whenever  the  ground  was  open,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  march  of  the  infantry  from  the  enemy.  As  the  rear  of  the 
column  passed  a  spot  called  the  Furnace,  the  enemy  suddenly 
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advanced  and  cut  off  the  23d  (Jeorgia,  who  were  in  the  rear 
of  the  column,  and  captured  the  whole  regiment  with  the 
exception  of  a  score  of  ujen.  At  this  point  the  road  turned 
almost  directly  away  from  Chancellorsville,  and  the  enemy  he- 
lieved  that  the  column  was  in  full  retreat,  and  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  its  real  ohject. 

So  hour  after  hour  the  troops  pressed  on  until  they  reached 
the  turnpike  road  i)assing  east  and  west  through  Chancellors- 
viUe,  which  now  lay  exactly  between  them  and  the  point 
that  they  had  left  in  the  morning.  Jackson's  design  was 
to  advance  upon  this  line  of  road,  to  extend  his  troops  to  the 
left  and  then  to  swing  round,  cut  the  enemy's  retreat  to  the 
fords,  and  capture  them  all.  Hooker  had  ahcady  been  joined 
by  two  of  Sedgwick's  army  corps,  and  had  now  six  army  corps 
at  Chancellorsville,  whilst  Jackson's  force  consisted  of  22,000 
men.  Lee  remained  with  13,000  at  Taljernacle.  The  latter 
general  had  not  been  attacked,  but  had  continued  to  make  de- 
monstrations against  the  Federal  left,  occupying  their  attention 
and  preventing  them  from  discovering  how  large  a  portion  of 
his  force  had  left  him. 

It  was  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  Jackson's  troops, 
having  gained  their  position,  advanced  to  the  attack.  In  front 
of  them  lay  Howard's  division  of  the  Federals,  intrenched  in 
strong  earthworks  covered  by  felled  trees;  but  the  enemy  were 
altogether  unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  it  was  not  until  with 
tumultuous  cheers  the  Confederates  dashed  through  the  trees 
and  attacked  the  entrenchment  that  they  had  any  suspicion  of 
their  presence.  They  ran  to  their  arms,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  Confederates  rushed  through  the  obstacles,  climbed  the 
earthworks,  and  carried  those  in  front  of  them,  capturing  700 
prisoners  and  five  guns.  The  rest  of  the  Federal  troops  here, 
throwing  away  muskets  and  guns,  fled  in  wild  confusion. 
Steadily  the  Confederates  pressed  on,  driving  the  enemy  before 
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them,  and  capturing  position  after  position,  until  the  whole 
right  wing  of  the  Federal  army  was  routed  and  disorganized. 
For  three  hours  tlie  Confederates  continued  tlieir  march  without 
a  check;  but  owing  to  the  denseness  of  the  wood,  and  the 
necessity  of  keei)iiig  the  troops  in  line,  the  advance  was  slow, 
and  night  fell  before  the  movemeut  could  be  completed.  One 
more  hour  of  daylight  and  the  whole  Federal  army  would  have 
been  cut  oil'  and  cai)tured,  but  by  eight  o'clock  the  darkness 
in  the  forest  was  so  complete  that  all  movement  had  to  be 
stopped. 

Half  an  hour  later  one  of  the  saddest  incidents  of  the  war  took 
place.  General  Jackson  with  a  few  of  his  statl'  went  forward 
to  reconnoitre.  As  he  returned  towards  his  lines,  his  troops 
in  the  dark  mistook  them  for  a  reconnoitring  party  of  the 
enemy  and  fired,  killing  or  wounding  the  whole  of  them, 
General  Jackson  receiving  three  balls.  The  enemy,  who  were 
but  a  hundred  yards  distant,  at  once  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
with  grape  towards  the  s^jot,  and  it  is  some  time  before 
Jackson  could  be  carried  off'  the  field.  !ie  news  that  their 
beloved  general  was  wounded  was  for  some  time  kept  from  the 
troops;  but  a  whisper  gradually  spread,  and  the  grief  of  his 
soldiers  was  unbounded,  for  rather  would  they  have  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat  than  that  Stonewall  Jackson  should  have 
fallen. 

General  Stuart  assumed  the  command,  General  Hill,  who 
was  second  in  command,  having,  M'ith  many  other  officers,  been 
wounded  by  the  tremendous  storm  of  grape  and  canister  that 
the  Federals  poured  though  the  wood  when  they  anticipated 
an  attack.  At  daybreak  the  troops  again  moved  forward  in 
three  lines,  Stuart  placing  his  thirty  guns  on  a  slight  ridge, 
where  they  could  sweep  the  lines  of  the  Federal  defences. 
Three  times  the  position  was  won  and  lost;  but  the  Con- 
federates fought  with  such  fury  and  resolution,  shouting  each 
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time  they  charged  the  Federal  ranks  "Remember  Jackson," 
that  the  enemy  gradually  gave  way,  and  by  ten  o'clock  Chan- 
cellorsville  itself  was  taken,  the  Federals  being  driven  back 
into  the  forest  between  the  house  and  the  river. 

Lee  had  early  in  tlie  morning  begun  to  advance  from  his 
side  to  the  attack,  but  just  as  he  was  moving  forward  the 
news  came  that  Sedgwick  had  rcciossed  at  Fredericksburg, 
captured  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  force  there,  and  was  ad- 
vancing to  join  Hooker.  He  at  once  sent  two  of  his  three 
little  divisions  to  join  the  Confederates  who  were  opposing 
Sedgwick's  advance,  while  with  the  three  or  four  thousand 
men  remaining  to  him,  he  all  day  made  feigned  attacks  upon 
the  enemy's  position,  occui)yiiig  their  attention  there,  and  pre- 
venting them  froi.i  sending  reinforcements  to  the  troops  en- 
gaged with  Stuart.  At  night  he  himself  hurried  away,  took 
the  command  of  the  troops  opposed  to  Sedgwick,  attacked  him 
vigorously  at  daybn  tk,  and  drove  him  with  heavy  loss  back 
across  the  river.  Tlie  next  day  he  marched  back  with  his  force 
to  join  in  the  final  attack  upon  the  Federals;  but  when  the 
troops  of  Stuart  and  Lee  moved  forward  they  encountered  no 
opposition.  Hooker  had  begun  to  carry  his  troops  across  the 
river  on  the  night  he  was  hurled  back  out  of  Chancellorsville, 
and  the  rest  of  his  troops  had  crossed  on  the  two  following 
nights. 

General  Hooker  issued  a  pompous  order  to  his  troops  after 
getting  across  the  river,  to  the  effect  that  the  movement  had 
met  with  the  complete  success  he  had  anticii)ated  from  it;  but 
the  truth  soon  leaked  out.  General  Sedgwick's  force  had  lost 
6000  men,  Hooker's  own  command  fully  20,000  more;  but 
splendid  as  the  success  was,  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
Confederates  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 
His  arm  was  amputated  the  day  after  the  battle;  he  lived  for 
a  week,  and  died  not  so  much  from  the  effect  of  his  wounds  as 
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from  the  pneumonia,  tho  result  of  liis  ex[)0^\ire  to  tlie  heavy 
dew  on  tlic  ni<;ht  nrecediivj;  his  march  throuLfh  the  Wilderness. 

Diiriiii;  the  t\-()  da^s'  lij^htiiii^  N'incent  W'iiigHeld  had  dis- 
charg(Ml  his  duties  upon  (ieiieial  Stuart's  start'.  On  the  first 
day  the  work  had  been  sligiit,  for  (Jir.e.'al  Stuart,  with  the 
cannon,  remained  in  the  rear,  while  Jackson's  infantry  atta(tke<l 
and  carried  the  Federal  retienehments.  Upon  tlie  Sficond 
day,  however,  when  Stuait  assumed  the  command,  Vincent's 
duties  had  been  onerous  and  danuerous  in  the  exticme.  He 
was  constantly  carryini;-  orders  from  one  ])art  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  amid  such  a  shower  of  ^hot  and  shell  tliat  it  seemed  mar- 
vellous that  anyone  could  exist  within  it.  To  his  jjrcat  urief 
Wildfire  \\.'is  killed  under  him,  hut  he  himself  escaped  without 
a  scratch.  \Vhen  he  came  afterwards  to  try  to  describe  the 
battle  to  those  at  home  he  could  give  no  account  of  it. 

"To  me,"  he  said,  "it  was  simply  a  chaos  of  noise  and  con- 
fusion. Of  what  was  going  on  I  knew  nothing.  The  din  was 
appalling.  The  roar  of  the  shells,  the  hum  oi  giape  and  canister, 
the  whistle  of  bullets,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  formed  a  mighty 
roar  that  seemed  to  render  thinking  impossible.  Showers  of 
leaves  fell  incessantly,  great  boughs  of  trees  were  shoin  away, 
and  trees  themselves  sometimes  came  crashing  down  as  a  trunk 
was  struck  full  by  a  shell.  The  undergrowth  had  caught  fire, 
and  the  thick  smoke,  mingled  with  that  of  the  battle,  rendered 
it  difficult  to  see  or  to  breathe.  I  had  but  one  thought,  that  of 
making  my  way  through  the  trees,  of  finding  the  corps  to 
which  I  was  sent,  of  delivering  my  message,  and  finding  the 
General  again.  No,  I  don't  think  T  had  much  thought  of  danger, 
the  whole  thing  was  somehow  so  tremendous  that  one  had  no 
thought  whatever  for  one's  self.  It  was  a  sort  of  terrible  dream, 
in  which  cne  was  possessed  of  the  single  idea  to  get  to  a  certain 
place.  It  was  not  till  at  last  we  swept  across  the  open 
ground  down  to  the  house,  that  I  seemed  to  take  any  distinct 
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notice  of  what  was  going  on  around  me.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the  long  lines  ad- 
vancing at  the  double,  woke  me  up  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
gained  one  of  the  most  wonderful  victories  in  history,  and  had 
driven  an  army  of  four  or  five  times  our  own  strength  from  a 
position  that  they  believed  they  had  made  impregnable." 

The  defeat  of  Hooker  fcr  a  time  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
ad\  ance  against  Richmond  from  the  North.  The  Federal  troops, 
whose  term  of  service  was  up,  returned  home,  and  it  was 
months  before  all  the  efforts,  of  the  authorities  of  Washington 
could  place  the  army  in  a  condition  to  make  a  lenewed  advance. 
But  the  Confederates  had  also  suffered  heavily.  A  third  of  the 
force  with  which  Jackson  had  attacked  had  fallen,  and  their 
loss  could  not  be  replaced,  as  the  Confederates  were  forced  to 
send  every  one  they  could  raise  to  the  assistance  of  the  armies 
in  the  West,  where  Ceneruls  Banks  and  Grant  were  carrying 
on  operations  with  great  success  against  them.  The  important 
town  of  Vicksburg,  which  commanded  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  besieged,  and  after  a  resistance  lasting  for  some 
months,  surrendered,  with  its  garrison  of  25,000  men,  on  the 
3d  of  July,  and  the  Federal  gunboats  were  thus  able  to  pene- 
trate by  the  Mississii)pi  and  its  confluents  into  the  heart  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Vincent  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry  that  was 
detached  from  Stuart's  force  and  sent  down  to  Richmond  to 
guard  the  capital  from  any  raids  by  bodies  of  Federal  cavalry. 
It  had  been  two  or  three  times  menaced  by  flying  bodies  of 
horsemen,  and  during  the  cavalry  advance  before  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  small  parties  had  penetrated  to  within  three 
miles  of  the  city,  cutting  all  the  telegraph  wires,  pulling  up 
rails,  and  causing  the  greatest  terror.  Vincent  was  not  sorry 
for  the  change.     It  took  him  away  from  the  great  theatre  of 
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the  war,  but  after  Cliancellorsville  he  felt  no  eager  desire  to 
take  part  in  future  battles.  His  duties  would  keep  him  near 
his  home,  and  would  give  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  watch- 
fulness, dash,  and  energy.  Consecpiently  he  took  no  part  in 
the  campaign  that  commenced  in  the  first  week  in  June. 

Tired  of  standing  always  on  the  defensive,  the  Confederate 
authorities  determined  to  carry  out  the  step  that  had  been  so 
warmly  advocated  by  Jackson  earlier  in  the  war,  and  which 
mii^ht  at  that  time  have  brouirht  it  to  a  successful  termination. 
They  decided  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  By 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  Lee's  army  was  raised  to  75,000  men, 
divided  into  three  great  army  corps,  commanded  by  Longstreet, 
p]well,  and  Hill.  Striking  first  into  Western  Virginia,  they 
drove  the  Federals  from  Winchester,  and  chased  them  from 
the  state  with  the  loss  of  nearly  4000  prisoners  and  30  guns. 
Then  they  entered  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  concen- 
trating at  Gettysburg  they  met  the  Northern  army  under 
Meade,  who  had  succeeded  Hooker.  Although  great  numbers 
of  the  Confederates  had  seen  their  homes  wasted  and  their 
property  wantonly  destroyed,  they  preserved  the  most  perfect 
order  in  their  march  through  the  north,  and  the  Federals 
themselves  testify  to  the  admirable  behaviour  of  the  troops,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  abstained  from  plundering  or 
inflicting  annoyance  upon  the  inhabitants. 

At  Gettysburg  there  was  three  days'  fighting.  In  the  first 
a  portion  only  of  the  forces  were  engaged,  the  Federals  being 
defeated  and  5000  of  their  men  taken  prisoners.  Upon  the 
second  the  Confederates  attacked  the  Northerners,  who  were 
posted  in  an  extremely  strong  position,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  The  following  day  they  renewed  the  attack,  but 
after  tremendous  fighting  again  failed  to  carry  the  height. 
Both  parties  were  utterly  exhausted.  Lee  drew  up  his  troops 
the  next  day,  and  invited  an  attack  from  the  Federals;  but 
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contented  with  th^-  success  they  had  gained  they  maintained 
their  position,  and  the  Confederates  then  fell  back,  Stuart's 
cavalry  protecting  the  immense  trains  of  waggons  loaded  with 
the  stores  and  ammunition  ra})tured  in  Pennsylvania. 

But  little  attempt  was  made  by  the  Northerners  to  interfere 
with  their  retreat.  On  reaching  the  Potomac  they  found  that 
a  sudden  rise  had  rendered  the  fords  impassable.  Intrench- 
ments  and  batteries  were  thrown  up,  and  for  a  week  the  Con- 
federate army  held  the  lines,  exj  ecting  an  attack  from  the 
enemy,  who  had  approached  within  two  miles;  but  the  Federal 
generals  were  too  well  satisfied  with  having  gained  a  success 
when  acting  on  the  defensive  in  a  strong  position  to  risk  a 
defeat  in  attacking  the  i)()sition  of  the  Confederates,  and  their 
forces  remained  imjiassive  until  pontoon  bridges  were  thrown 
across  the  river,  and  the  Confederate  army,  with  their  vast 
baggage  train,  had  again  crossed  into  Virginia.  The  campaign 
had  cost  the  Northern  army  23,000  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  guns.  The 
Confederates  lost  only  two  guns,  left  behind  in  the  mud,  and 
1500  prisoners,  but  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg exceeded  10,000  men.  Even  the  most  sanguine  among 
the  ranks  of  the  Confederacy  were  now  conscious  that  the 
position  was  a  desperate  one.  The  Federal  armies  seefned 
to  spring  from  the  ground.  Strict  discipline  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  disorder  and  insubordination  that  had  first  pre- 
vailed in  their  ranks.  The  armies  were  splendidly  equipped. 
They  were  able  to  obtain  any  amount  of  the  finest  guns,  rifles, 
and  ammunition  of  war  from  the  workshops  of  Europe;  while 
the  Confederates,  cut  oft'  from  the  world,  had  to  rely  solely  upon 
the  make-shift  factories  they  had  set  up,  and  upon  the  guns 
and  stores  they  captured  from  the  enemy. 

The  Northerners  had  now,  as  a  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
South,  abolished  slavery,  and  were  raising  regiments  of  negroes 
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from  among  the  free  blacks  of  the  North,  and  from  the  slaves 
they  took  from  their  owners  wherever  their  armies  penetrated 
the  Southern  States.  Most  of  the  Confederate  ports  had  been 
either  captured  or  were  so  strictly  blockaded  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  for  the  bloekade-runners  to  get  in  or  out,  while 
the  capture  of  the  forts  on  the  Mississippi  enabled  them  to 
use  the  Federal  flotillas  of  gunboats  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  to  carry  their  armies  into  the  centre  of  the  Confederacy. 

Still,  there  was  no  talk  whatever  of  surrender  on  the  part  of 
the  South,  and,  indeed,  the  decree  abolishing  slavery,  and  still 
more  the  action  of  the  North  in  raising  black  regiments,  excited 
the  bitterest  feeling  of  animosity  and  hatred.  The  determi- 
nation to  fight  to  the  last,  whatever  came  of  it,  animated  every 
white  man  in  the  Southern  States,  and,  although  deeply  disap- 
pointed with  the  failure  of  Lee's  invasion  of  the  North,  the  only 
result  was  to  incite  them  to  greater  exertions  and  sacrifices. 
In  the  North  an  act  authorizing  conscription  was  passed  in  1863, 
but  the  attempt  to  carry  it  into  force  caused  a  serious  riot  in 
New  York,  which  was  only  suppressed  after  many  lives  had 
been  lost  and  the  city  placed  under  martial  law. 

While  the  guns  of  Gettysburg  were  still  thundering,  a 
Federal  army  of  18,000  men  under  General  Gillmore,  assisted 
by  the  fleet,  had  laid  siege  to  Charleston.  It  was  obstinately 
attacked  and  defended.  The  siege  continued  until  the  5th  of 
September,  when  Fort  Wagner  was  captured;  but  all  attempts 
to  take  Fort  Sumter  and  the  town  of  Charleston  itself  failed, 
although  the  city  suff'ered  greatly  from  the  bombardment.  In 
Tennessee  there  was  severe  fighting  in  the  autumn,  and  two 
desperate  battles  were  fought  at  Chickamauga  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  September,  General  Bragg,  who  commanded  the 
Confederate  army  there,  being  reinforced  by  Longstreet's  vet- 
erans from  the  army  of  Virginia,  After  desperate  fighting  the 
Federals  were  defeated,  aud  thirty-six  guns  and  vast  quantities 
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of  arms  captured  by  the  Confederates.  The  fruits  of  the 
victory,  however,  were  very  slight,  as  General  Bragg  refused 
to  allow  Longstreet  to  puisue,  and  so  to  convert  the  Federal 
retreat  into  a  rout,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  this  victory 
was  more  than  balanced  by  a  heavy  defeat  inflicted  upon  them 
in  November  at  Chattanooga  by  Sherman  and  Grant.  At  this 
battle  General  Longstroet's  division  was  not  present. 

The  army  of  Virginia  had  a  long  rest  after  their  return  from 
Gettysburg,  and  it  was  not  until  November  that  the  campaign 
was  renewed.  !Meade  advanced,  a  few  minor  skirmishes  took 
place,  and  then,  when  he  reached  the  Wilderness,  the  scene  of 
Hooker's  defeat,  where  Lee  was  prepared  to  give  battle,  he  fell 
back  again  across  the  Rappahannock. 

The  year  had  been  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  Confederates. 
They  had  lost  Vicksburg,  and  the  defeat  at  Chattanooga  had 
led  to  the  whole  State  of  Tennessee  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Federals,  while  against  these  losses  there  was  no  counter- 
balancing success  to  be  reckoned. 

In  the  spring  of  18G4  both  parties  prepared  to  the  utmost 
for  the  struggle.  General  Grant,  an  officer  who  had  shown 
in  the  campaign  in  the  West  that  he  possessed  considerable 
military  ability,  united  with  immense  firmness  and  determi- 
nation of  purpose,  was  chosen  as  the  new  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  North.  It  was  a  mighty 
army,  vast  in  numbers,  lavishly  provided  with  all  materials  of 
war.  The  official  documents  show  that  on  the  1st  of  May  the 
total  military  forces  of  the  North  amounted  to  662,000  men. 
Of  these  the  force  available  for  the  advance  against  Richmond 
numbered  284,630  men.  This  included  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  that  of  the  James  River,  and  the  army  in  the  Shen- 
nandoah  Valley — the  whole  of  whom  were  in  readiness  to  move 
forward  against  Richmond  at  the  orders  of  Grant. 

To  oppose   these  General  Lee  had  less  than  53,000  men, 
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Including  the  garrison  of  Richmond  and  the  troops  in  North 
Carolina.  Those  stationed  in  the  seaport  towns  numbered  in 
all  another  20,000,  so  that  if  every  available  soldier  had  been 
brought  up  Lee  could  have  opposed  a  total  of  but  83,000  men 
against  the  284,000  invaflcrs. 

In  the  West  the  numbers  were  more  equally  balanced.  General 
Sherman,  who  commanded  the  army  of  invasion  there,  had  un 
der  his  orders  230,000  men,  but  as  more  than  half  this  force 
was  required  to  protect  the  long  lines  of  communication  and 
to  keep  down  the  con(piered  States,  he  was  able  to  bring 
into  the  field  for  ofTensive  operations  99,000  men,  who  were 
faced  by  the  Confederate  army  under  Johnston  of  58,000  men. 
Grant's  scheme  was,  that  while  the  armies  of  the  North  were, 
under  his  own  command,  to  march  against  Kichmond,  the  army 
of  the  West  was  to  invade  Georgia  and  maich  upon  Atalanta. 

His  plan  of  action  was  sinq)le,  and  was  afterwards  stated 
by  himself  to  be  as  follows: — "I  determined  first  to  use  the 
greatest  number  of  troops  practicable  against  the  main  force 
of  the  enemy,  preventing  liii?.i  fiom  using  the  same  force  at 
diiierent  seasons  airainst  first  one  and  then  another  of  our 
armies,  and  the  possibility  of  rej)ose  for  refitting  arid  produc- 
ing necessary  supplies  for  carrying  on  resistance.  Second,  to 
hammer  continuously  jigainst  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy 
and  his  resources  intil,  by  mere  attrition  if  in  no  other  way, 
there  should  be  nothing  left  to  him  but  submission." 

This  was  a  terrible  programme,  and  involved  an  expenditure 
of  life  far  beyond  anything  tiiat  had  taken  place.  Grant's  })lan, 
in  fact,  was  to  fidit  and  to  kccii  on  (iuhtini;,  re'Mrdless  of  his 
own  losirC.^,  until  at  last  tl;c  Conf,  derate  army,  whose  losses 
could  not  be  replaced,  incited  away.  It  was  a  strategy  that  few 
generals  have  dared  to  jiractise.  fewer  still  to  acknowledge. 

On  the  4th  of  INIay  the  gieat  army  of  the  Pott  m:ic  crossed  the 
Kapidan  and  advanced  towards  Chanccllorsville.     Lee  moved 
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two  divisions  of  his  army  to  oppose  tlicm.  Next  morning  the 
battle  })egan  at  daybreak  on  the  old  ground  where  Lee  had 
defeated  Hooker  the  year  before.  All  day  long  the  division  of 
f^well  supported  the  attack  of  the  army  c()ri)S  of  Sedgwick  and 
Hancock.  Along  a  front  of  six  miles,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick 
forest,  the  battle  raged  the  whole  of  the  day.  The  Confederates, 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  efTorts  of  the  Northerners,  although  rein- 
forced in  the  afternoon  by  the  army  corps  of  General  Burnsido, 
held  their  position,  and  when  night  })ut  an  end  to  the  conflict 
the  invaders  had  not  gained  a  foot  of  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  hrst  gleam  of  light  appeared  in  the  morning 
the  battle  recommenced.  The  Federal  generals,  Sedgwick, 
Warren,  and  Hancock,  with  Burnside  in  reserve,  fell  upon  Hill 
and  Ewell.  Both  sides  had  thrown  up  eartiiworks  and  felled 
trees  as  a  protection  during  the  night.  At  first  the  Confeder- 
ates gained  the  advantage;  but  a  i)ortion  of  Burnside's  corps 
was  brought  up  and  restored  the  battle,  while  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  Federals  Hancock  had  attacked  with  such  vigour  that 
the  Confederates  opi)Osed  to  him  were  driven  back. 

At  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  Longstreet,  who  had  marched  all 
night,  appeared  upon  the  ground,  drove  back  Hancock's  men, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  aiding  the  Confederates  in  a  decisive 
attack  upon  the  enemy,  when,  riding  rajiidly  forward  into  the 
wood  to  reconnoitre,  he  was,  like  Jackson,  struck  down  by  the 
fire  of  his  own  men.  He  was  carried  to  the  rear  desperately, 
and  it  was  feared  for  a  time  mortally,  wounded ;  and  his  loss 
paralysed  the  movement  which  he  had  prepared.  Nevertheless 
during  the  whole  day  the  fight  went  on  with  varying  success, 
sometimes  one  side  obtaining  a  slight  advantage,  the  other  then 
regaining  the  ground  they  had  lost. 

Just  as  evening  was  closing  in  a  Georgia  brigade,  with  two 
other  regiments,  made  a  detour,  and  fell  furiously  upon  two 
brigades  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  in  headlong  rout 
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for  a  mile  and  a  half,  capturing  their  two  generals  and  man 
prisoners.  The  artillery,  as  on  the  previous  day,  had  bee 
little  used  on  either  side,  the  work  being  done  at  short  ratig 
with  the  riHe,  the  loss  being  much  heavier  among  the  thic 
masses  of  the  Northerners  than  in  the  thinner  lines  of  the  Cor 
federates.  Grant  had  failed  in  his  etl'orts  to  turn  Lee's  rigii 
and  to  accomplish  his  direct  advance;  he  therefore  changed  hi 
base  and  moved  his  army  round  towanls  SjJOtsylvania. 

Lee  soon  perceived  his  object,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  hi 
army  to  Spotsylvania  before  the  Federals  reached  it. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  9th,  there  was  heavy  fighi 
ing,  and  on  the  10th  another  pitched  battle  took  place.  Tin 
time  the  ground  was  more  open,  and  the  artillery  was  employe 
with  terrible  effect  on  both  sides.  It  ended,  however,  as  tli 
previous  battles  had  done  by  the  Confederates  holding  thei 
ground. 

Upon  the  next  day  there  was  but  little  fighting.  In  th 
night  the  federals  moved  quietly  through  the  wood,  and  a 
daybreak  four  divisions  fell  upon  Johnston's  division  of  E'  ell'i 
corps,  took  them  completely  by  surprise,  and  captured  th< 
greater  part  of  them. 

But  Lee's  veterans  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise  an( 
maintained  their  position  until  noon.  Then  the  whole  Federa 
army  advanced,  and  the  battle  raged  till  nightfall  terminate{ 
the  struggle,  leaving  Lee  in  possession  of  tne  whole  line  he  ha( 
held,  with  the  exception  of  the  ground  lost  in  the  morning. 

For  the  next  six  days  the  armies  faced  each  other,  worn  ou 
by  incessant  fighting,  and  prevented  from  moving  by  the  heavi 
rain  which  fell  incessantly.  They  were  now  able  to  reckon  ui 
the  losses.  The  Federals  found  that  they  had  lost,  in  killed 
wounded,  or  missing,  nearly  30,000  men;  while  Lee's  armj 
was  diminished  by  about  12,000. 

While  these  mighty  battles  had  been  raging  the  Federal 
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nerals  and  many 
IS  (lay,  had  been 

ne  at  slioit  range  ^  the  outer  intrenclunents  round  Jiiclinioud.  Here  Stuart  with 
among  the  thick  <  t\>o  regiments  of  cuvahy  charged  them  and  drove  them  back, 
r  lines  of  the  Con-  f  |  hut  the  gallant  Confederate  ofKcer  received  a  wound  that  be- 
o  turn  Lee's  right  t\,re  night  })roved  fatal.  His  loss  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
refore  changed  his  y  ( 'onfcderacy,  altliough  his  successor  in  the  consmand  of  the 
)tsylvania.  ■cavalry,  Cicneral  \\'ado   Hampton,  was  also   an  otHcer  of  the 

led  in  carrying  his    1  liighcst  merit. 

iched  it.  ■      In  the  meantime  Ceneral  Jhitler,  who  had  at  Fort  Monroe 
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a  Hect  of  gindxtats  and  transports,  was  threatening  Richmond 
from  the  east.  Shipping  his  men  on  board  the  transports  he 
steamed  up  the  Jaines  Eiver,  under  convoy  of  the  fleet,  and 
landed  on  a  neck  of  land  known  as  lUninuda  Hundred.  To 
oppose  him  all  the  troops  from  North  Carolina  had  been  brought 
up,  the  whole  force  amounting  to  19,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Beauregard.  Butler,  after  various  futile 
novements,  was  driven  back  again  to  his  intrenched  camp  at 
Jurmuda  Hundred,  where  he  was  virtually  besieged  by  Beau- 
I'cgard  with  10,000  men,  the  rest  of  that  general's  force  being 
i  scnt  up  to  reinforce  Lee. 

In  Western  Viiginia,  Breckenridge,  with  3500  men,  was 
ightfall  terminated  ;t;iilled  upon  to  hold  in  check  Sigel,  with  15,000  men.  Advanc- 
whole  line  he  had  lug  to  Staunton,  Breckenridge  was  joined  by  the  pupils  of  the 
in  the  morning.  |iiilitary  college  at  Lexington,  250  in  number,  lads  of  from  14 

ch  other,  worn  out     |o  17  years  of  age.     He  came  upon  Sigel  on  the  line  of  march, 
ving  by  the  heavj     |nd  attacked  him  at  once.     The  Federal  general  placed  a  bat- 
able  to  reckon  u[     |eiy  in  a  wood  and  opened  fire  with  grape.     The  commander 
|had  lost,  in  killed,     If  the  Lexington  boys  ordered  them  to  charge,  and,  gallantly 
while  Lee's  armj    |ushing  in  through  the  heavy  fire,  they  charged  in  among  the 

;uns,  killed  the  artillerymen,  drove  back  the  infantry  supports, 
aging  the  Federal    |nd  bayoneted  their  colonel.     The  Federals  now  retired  down 
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the  valley  to  Strasbnrg,  and  Brcckcnridgo  was  able  to  scik 
portion  of  his  force  to  aid  TiCO  in  his  great  struggle. 

After  his  six  days'  pause  in  front  of  liet-'s  [)Of»ition  at  S] 
sylvania,  Grant  abandoned  his  plan  of  forcing  his  way  throi 
Lee's  army  to  Richmond,  and  endeavoured  to  outHank  it; 
Lee  again  divined  his  object,  and  moved  round  and  still  fa 
him.      After  various  movements  the  armies  again  stood  f 
to  face  upon  the  old  battle-grounds  on  the  Chickahominy. 
the  3d  of  June  the  br.ttle  commenced  at  half-past  four  in 
morning.     Hancock,  at  first  gained  an  advantage,  but  Hill's 
vision  dashed  dowii  upon  him  and  drove  him  back  with  gr 
slaughter;  while  no  advantage  was  gained  by  them  in  ot 
parts  of  the  field.     Tlie  Federal  loss  on  this  day  was  13,0 
and  the  troops  were  so  dispirited  that  they  refused  to  rer 
the  battle  in  the  afternoon. 

Grant  then  determined  to  alter  his  plan  altogether,  j 
sending  imperative  orders  to  Butler  to  obtain  possos-^ion 
Petersburg,  embarked  Smith's  corps  in  transports,  and  mo^ 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  join  that  general  there.  Smi 
corps  entered  the  James  River,  landed,  and  marched  agai 
Petersburg.  Beauregard  had  at  Petersburg  only  two  infan 
and  two  cavalry  regiments  under  General  Wise,  while  a  sin 
brigade  fronted  Butler  at  Burmuda  Hundred.  With  this  ha 
ful  of  men  he  was  called  upon  to  <lefend  Petersburg  and 
keep  Butler  bottled  up  in  Burmuda  Hundred  until  help  co 
reach  him  from  Lee.  He  telegraphed  to  Richmond  for  all 
assistance  that  could  be  sent  to  him,  and  was  reinforced  b 
brigade,  which  arrived  just  in  time,  for  Sh.Ith  had  already  c 
tared  a  portion  of  the  intrenchments,  but  was  now  driven  c 

The  next  day  Beauregard  was  attacked  both  by  Smith's  .' 
Hancock's  corps,  which  had  now  arrived.  With  8000  men 
kept  at  bay  the  assaults  of  two  whole  army  corps,  having 
the  meantime  sent  orders  to  Gracie,  the  officer  in  commi 
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was  al)le  to  send  a   j  of  the  brigade  before  Butlor,  to  l(>ave  a  few  sontiios  tliere  to 
itriu'f'lo.  '  deceive  that  general,  and  to  niarcli  witli  the  rest  of  his  force  to 

'9  viosition  at  Spot  his  aid.  It  arrived  at  a  critical  moment.  Overwhelmed  by 
nc  his  way  througli  vastly  siipciior  niunbers,  many  of  the  Confederates  luid  loft 
to  outtlank  it;  bui  ;  their  posts,  and  IJreckenridge  was  in  vain  trying  to  rally  them 
aund  and  still  faced  |  when  (Jracie's  brigade  came  up.  The  position  was  reoccupied 
cs  a^^ain  stood  fac  fand  the  battle  continued. 

Chickahominy.  Oi  j  At  noon  lUunside  with  liis  corps  arrived  and  joined  the 
j'llf-past  four  in  th  |assiiilants;  while  Ikitler,  discovering  at  last  that  the  troops  in 
intake  but  Hill's  di  Ifront  of  him  were  withdrawn,  moved  out  and  barred  the  road 
him  back  with  greu  jagainst  reinforeemcnts  from  liichmond.  Nevertheless  the  Con- 
(1  bv  them  in  otlie  ifedcrates  held  their  ground  all  the  afternoon  and  until  eleven 
this  day  was  13,00(  lo'clock  at  night,  when  the  assault  ceased. 
\^v  refused  to  rene    I    At  midnight  Beauregard  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  de- 

'ences  that  they  were  too  few  to  hold,  and  set  them  to  work  to 

hrow  up  fresh  intrenchments  on  a  shorter  line  behind.     All 

ight  the  men  worked  with  their  bayonets,  canteens,  and  any 

ools  that  came  to  hand. 
It  was  well  for  them  that  the  enemy  w^ere  so  exhausted  that 

t  was  noon  before  they  were  ready  to  advance  again,  for  by 
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only  two  infanti  Jliis  time  help  was  at  hand.     Anderson,  who  had  succeeded  to 
I  Wise  while  a  sing  »he  command  of  Longstreet's  corps,  and  was  leading  the  van  of 

ee's  army,  forced  his  way  through  Butler's  troops  and  drove 

im  back  into  the  Burmuda  Hundred,  and  leaving  one  brigade 

watch  him  marched  with  another  into  Petersburg  just  as  the 

ttack  was  recommenced.    Thus  reinforced  Beauregard  success- 

ully  defeated  all  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  until  night  fell. 

iiother  Federal  army  corps  came  up  before  morning,  and  the 

fisault  was  again  renewed,  but  the  defenders,  who  had  strength- 

ined  their  defences  during  the  night,  drove  their  assailants  back 

ith  terrible  loss.     The  whole  of  Lee's  army  now  arrived,  and 

e  rest  of  Grant's  army  also  came  up,  and  that  general  found 

at  after  all  his  movements  his  way  to  Richmond  was  barred 
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as  before.  He  was  indeed  in  a  far  worse  position  than  wh( 
he  had  crossed  tlie  Rapidan,  for  the  morale  of  his  army  w 
much  injured  by  the  repeated  repulses  and  terrible  losses  it  hi 
sustained.  The  new  recruits  that  had  been  sent  to  fill  up  tl 
gaps  were  far  inferior  troops  to  those  with  which  he  had  cor 
menced  the  campaign.  To  send  forward  such  men  against  tl 
fortifications  of  Petersburg  manned  by  Lee's  veteran  troops  wi 
to  court  defeat,  and  he  therefore  began  to  throw  up  worl 
for  a  regular  siege. 

Fighting  went  on  incessantly  between  the  outposts,  but  on 
one  great  attempt  was  made  during  the  early  months  of  tl 
siege  to  capture  the  Confederate  position.  The  miners  droA 
a  gallery  under  the  works,  and  then  drove  other  galleries  rigl 
and  left  under  them.  These  were  charged  with  eight  thousan 
pounds  of  powder.  When  all  was  ready,  masses  of  trooj 
were  brought  up  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  whic 
would  be  caused  by  the  explosion,  and  a  division  of  blac 
troops  were  to  lead  the  assault.  At  a  quarter  to  five  in  th 
morning  of  the  30th  of  July  the  great  mine  was  explodec 
blowing  two  guns,  a  battery,  and  its  defenders  into  the  air,  an 
forming  a  huge  pit  two  hundred  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wid( 
Lee  and  Beauregard  hurried  to  the  scene,  checked  the  pani 
that  prevailed,  brought  up  troops,  and  before  the  great  Feden 
columns  approached  the  breech  the  Confederates  were  ready  t 
receive  them.  The  assault  was  made  with  little  vigour,  th 
approaches  to  the  breech  were  obstructed  by  abattis,  an 
instead  of  rushing  forward  in  a  solid  mass  they  occupied  th 
great  pit,  and  contented  themselves  with  firing  over  the  edg 
of  the  crater,  where  regiments  and  divisions  were  huddle 
together.  But  the  Confederate  batteries  were  now  manned,  ani 
from  the  works  on  either  side  of  the  breech,  and  from  behind 
they  swept  the  api)roaches,  and  threw  shell  among  the  crowdei 
mass.    The  black  division  was  now  brought  up,  and  entered  tLi 
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crater,  but  only  added  to  the  confusion.     There  was  no  officer 
of    sufficient   authority  among   the   crowded   mass   there   to 
assume  the  supreme  command.    No  assistance  could  be  sent  to 
A  them,  for  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  would  but  have  added  to  the 
I  confusion.    All  day  the  conflict  went  on,  the  Federals  lining  the 
'}  edge  of  the  crater,  and  exchanging  a  heavy  musketry  fire  with 
.  the  Confederate  infantry,  while  the  mass  below  suffered  terribly 
from  the  artillery  fire.    When  night  closed,  the  survivors  of  the 
great  column  that  had  marched  forward  in  the  morning,  con- 
fident that  victory  was  assured  to  them,  and  that  the  explosion 
would  lay  Petersburg  open  to  capture,  made  their  retreat, 
the  Confederates,  however,  taking  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners.     The  Federal  loss  in  killed,  wound(;d,  and  captured 
was  admitted  by  them  to  be  4000;  the  Confederate  accounts 
put  it  down  at  6000. 

After  this  terrible  repulse  it  was  a  long  time  before  Grant 

again  renewed  active  operations,  but  during  the  months  that 

ensued  his  troops  suflfered  very  heavily  from  the  effects  of  fever, 

5  heightened  by  the  discouragement  they  felt  at  their  want  of 

":  success,  and  at  the  tremendous  losses  they  had  suffered  since 

they  entered  Virginia  on  their  forwanj  march  to  Kichmond. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


A    PERILOUS    UNDERTAKING. 


TNCENT  AVINGFIELD  had  had  an  arduous  time  c 
it  with  his  s(juadron  of  cavalry.  Ho  had  taken  par 
in  tlie  desperate  charge  that  checked  the  advano 
of  Slieridan's  great  column  of  cavalry,  which  a[ 
proached  within  three  miles  of  Richmond,  the  charge  that  ha( 
cost  the  gallant  Stuart  his  life;  and  the  death  of  his  belovec 
general  had  been  a  heavy  blow  for  him.  Jackson  and  Stuart 
two  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  spirits  of  the  Confederate  army 
were  gone.  Both  liad  been  personally  dear  to  Vincent,  and  hi 
felt  how  grievous  was  their  loss  to  the  cause  for  which  he  wa; 
fighting;  but  he  had  little  time  for  grief.  The  enemy,  after  th( 
tremendous  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  swung  their  army  roum 
to  Cold  Harbor,  and  Vincent's  squadron  was  called  up  to  ai( 
Lee  in  his  struggle  there.  Then  they  were  engaged  night  an( 
day  in  harassing  the  enemy  as  they  marched  down  to  take  uj 
their  new  base  at  Petersburg,  and  finally  received  orders  t( 
ride  round  at  full  speed  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  that  place. 

They  had  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  day's  fighting 
and  dismounting  his  men  Vincent  had  aided  the  hard-pressei 
Confederates  in  holding  their  lines  till  Longstreet's  divisioi 
arrived  to  their  assistance.  A  short  time  before  the  terrihk 
disaster  that  befell  the  Federals  in  the  mine  they  exploded 
under  the  Confederate  works,   he  was  with  General   Wade 
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Hampton,  who  had  succeeded  General  Stuart  in  the  command 
of  the  cavalry,  when  General  Lee  rode  up. 

"  They  are  erecting  siege  works  in  earnest,"  General  Lee  said, 
"  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  have  any  more  attacks  for  the 
present.  I  wish  I  knew  exactly  where  they  are  intending  to 
place  their  heavy  batteries.  If  I  did  we  should  know  where  to 
strengthen  our  defences  and  plant  our  counter  batteries.  It  is 
very  important  to  find  this  out;  but  now  that  their  whole  army 
has  settled  down  in  front  of  us,  and  Sheridan's  cavalry  are 
scouring  the  woods,  we  shall  get  no  news,  for  the  farmers  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  get  through  to  tell  us  what  is  going  on." 

"  I  will  try  and  ride  round,  if  you  like,  general,"  Vincent  said. 
"  By  making  a  long  detour  one  could  get  into  the  rear  of  their 
hues  and  pass  as  a  farmer  going  into  camp  to  sell  his  goods." 

"It  would  be  a  very  dangerous  service,  sir,"  General  Lee 
said.  "  You  know  what  the  consequence  would  be  if  you  were 
caught?" 

"I  know  the  conseijuence,"  Vincent  said;  "but  I  do  not 
think,  sir,  that  the  risk  is  greater  than  one  runs  every  time  one 
goes  into  battle." 

"Perhaps  not,"  General  Lee  replied;  "but  in  one  case  one 
dies  fighting  for  one's  country  by  an  honourable  death,  in  the 
other — "  and  he  stopped. 

"  In  the  other  one  is  shot  in  cold  blood,"  Vincent  said  quietly. 
"One  dies  for  one's  country  in  either  case,  sir;  and  it  does  not 
much  matter,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  whether  one  is  killed  in  battle. 
or  shot  in  cold  blood.    As  long  as  one  is  doing  one's  duty,  one 
death  is  surely  as  honourable  as  the  other." 

"That  is  true  enough,"  General  Lee  said,  "although  it  is 
not  the  way  men  generally  view  the  matter.  Still,  sir,  if  you 
volunteer  for  the  work,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  refusing  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  information  that  may  be  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  us.     When  will  you  start?" 
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"  In  half  a,ii  hour,  sir.  I  sliall  ride  back  lo  Kichinoiid,  obtaii 
a  disguise  theie,  and  then  go  round  by  train  to  Burksville  June 
tion,  and  then  ride  again  until  I  get  round  bohind  their  linef: 
Will  you  give  me  an  order  for  my  horse  and  myself  to  b 
taken?"  ^ 

"Very  well,  sir,"  General  liee  said.  "So  be  it.  May  Co< 
be  with  you  on  your  way  and  bring  you  safely  l)ack." 

Vincent  rode  off  to  his  quarters. 

"Dan,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  away  on  special  duty  for  a 
least  three  days.  I  have  got  a  couple  of  lettcis  to  write,  ant 
shall  be  ready  to  start  in  half  an  hour.  Give  the  horse  a  goo( 
feed  and  have  him  at  the  door  again  by  that  time." 

"Am  I  to  go  with  you,  sah?" 

"No,  Dan;  I  must  go  by  myself  this  time." 

Dan  felt  anxious  as  he  went  out,  for  it  was  seldom  that  hi 
master  ever  went  away  without  telling  him  where  he  was  goin^i 
and  he  felt  sure  that  the  service  was  one  of  unusual  danger;  no 
was  his  anxiety  lessened  when  at  the  appointed  time  Vincen 
came  out  and  handed  him  two  letters. 

"  You  are  to  keep  these  letters,  Dan,  until  I  return,  or  til 
you  hear  that  something  has  happened  to  me.  If  you  hea 
that,  you  are  to  take  one  of  these  letters  to  my  mother,  an< 
take  the  other  yourself  to  Miss  Kingston.  Tell  her  before  yo 
give  it  her  what  has  happened  as  gently  as  you  can.  As  fo 
yourself,  Dan,  you  had  your  letters  of  freedom  long  ago,  ani 
I  have  left  you  five  hundred  dollais;  so  that  you  can  get 
cabin  and  patch  of  your  own,  and  settle  down  when  thes 
troubles  are  over." 

"Let  me  go  with  you,  master,"  Dan  said,  with  the  tear 
streaming  down  his  cheeks.  "  I  would  rather  be  killed  wit 
you  a  hundred  times  than  get  on  without  you." 

"I  would  take  you  if  I  could,  Dan;  but  this  is  a  service  tha 
I  must  do  alone.     Good-bye,  my  boy;  let  us  hope  that  in  thro 
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or  four  days  at  the  outside  i  shall  be  back  here  again  a.ife  and 

He  wrung  Dan's  liand,  and  th^n  started  at  a  canter  and  kept 
on  at  that  pace  until  he  reached  Kichmond.  A  train  with 
stores  was  starting  for  the  south  in  a  few  minutes;  General 
Lee's  order  enabled  Vincent  to  have  a  liorse-box  attached  at 
once,  and  he  was  soou  si)ee(ling  on  liis  way.  He  alighted  at 
Hurksville  Junction,  and  there  purchased  some  rough  cloth<'S 
for  himself  and  some  country-fashioned  saddlery  for  his  horse. 
Tiien,  after  changing  his  clothes  at  an  inn  and  putting  the 
fresh  saddlery  on  his  horse,  he  started. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  he  rode  on  by  un- 
frequented roads,  stopping  occasionally  to  inquire  ii"  any  of  tiie 
Federal  cavalry  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at 
last  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  little  village  inn.  As  soon  as  it 
was  daybreak  he  resumed  his  journey.  He  had  purchased  at 
Biirksville  some  coloured  calico  and  articles  of  female  clothing, 
and  fastened  the  parcel  to  the  back  of  his  saddle.  As  he  rode 
forward  now  he  heard  constant  tales  of  the  passing  of  parties 
[of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
well  round  to  the  rear  of  the  Federal  lines  before  he  encountered 
[any  of  them.     Then  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  troop. 

"Where   are   you   going    to,    and   where   have   you  come 
Ifrom?"  ^ 

"Our  farm  is  a  mile  away  from  Union  Grove,"  he  said,  "and 
Wl  have  been  over  to  Sussex  Court  House  to  buy  some  things 
|for  my  mother." 

"Let  me  see  what  you  htve  got  there,"  the  officer  said. 
I"  You  are  rebels  to  a  man  here,  and  there's  no  trusting  any  of 
rou." 

Vincent  unfastened  tlie  parcel  and  opened  it.     The  officer 
laughed. 

"Well,  we  won't  confiscate  them  as  contraband  of  war." 
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So  saying  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  on  with  hi 
troop.  Vincent  rode  on  to  Union  (iiove,  and  then  taking  a  roa 
at  random  kept  on  till  he  reached  a  small  farmhouse.  H 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  woman  came  out. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "can  you  put  me  up  for  a  couple  of  days 
T  am  a  stranger  here,  and  all  the  villages  are  full  of  soldiers." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  asked  at  last.  "This  ain' 
a  time  for  strangers;  besides  a  young  fc^ow  like  you  ought  t 
be  ashamed  to  show  yourself  when  yon  ought  to  be  over  ther 
with  Lee.  My  boys  are  both  there  and  my  husband.  Yoi 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  a  strong-looking  young  fello\ 
like  you,  to  be  riding  about  instead  of  fighting  the  Yankees 
Go  along!  you  will  get  no  shelter  here.  I  would  scorn  to  hav( 
such  as  you  inside  my  doors." 

"Perhaps  I  have  been  fighting  there,"  Vincent  said  signifi 
cantly.  "  But  one  can't  be  always  fighting,  and  there  are  othe 
things  to  do  sometimes.  For  instance,  to  find  out  what  th( 
Yankees  are  doing  and  what  are  their  i)lans." 

"Is  that  so?"  the  woman  asked  doubtfully. 

"That  is  so,"  he  answered  earnestly.  "I  am  an  officer  ii 
Wade  Hampton's  cavuhy,  and,  now  Sheridan's  troopers  hav( 
cut  olT  all  communication,  I  have  come  out  to  find  for  Genera 
Lee  where  the  Yankees  are  building  their  batteries  befon 
Petersburg." 

"In  that  case  you  are  welcome,"  the  woman  said.  "Com( 
straight  in.  I  will  lead  your  horse  out  and  fasten  him  up  ii 
the  bush,  and  give  him  a  feed  there.  It  will  never  do  to  pul 
him  in  the  stable;  the  Yankees  come  in  and  out  and  they'i 
take  him  ofl'  sharp  enough  if  their  eyes  fell  on  him.  I  t\nu\i 
you  will  be  safe  enough  even  if  they  do  come.  They  will  take 
you  for  a  son  of  mine,  and  if  they  ask  an}-  questions  I  will 
answer  them  sharp  enough." 
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"  I  wonder  they  have  left  you  a  feed  of  corn,"  Vincent  said, 
when  the  woman  returned  after  taking  away  his  horse. 

"It's  no  thanks  to  them,"  she  answered;  "they  have  cleared 
out  everything  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  But  I  have 
been  expecting  .'t  for  months,  and,  as  I  have  had  nothing  to  do 
since  my  man  and  boys  went  away,  I  have  been  digging  a  great 
pit  in  the  wood  over  there,  and  have  buried  most  all  my  corn, 
and  have  salted  my  pigs  down  and  buried  them  in  barrels;  so  they 
didn't  find  much.  They  took  the  old  horse  and  two  cows;  but 
I  hope  the  old  horse  will  fall  down  the  first  time  they  uses  him, 
and  the  cow  meat  will  choke  them  as  eats  it.  Now,  is  there 
anything  as  I  can  do  to  help  youf 

"  I  want  a  basket  with  some  eggs  and  chickens  or  vegetables 
to  take  into  their  camp  to  sell,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  much 
chance  of  getting  them." 

"I  can  help  you  there  too,"  the  woman  said.  "I  turned  all 
my  chickens  into  the  wood  the  day  I  heard  the  Yankees  had 
landed.  They  have  got  rather  wild  like;  but  I  go  out  and 
give  them  some  corn  every  evening.  I  expect  if  we  look  about 
we  shall  find  some  nests;  indeed  I  know  there  are  one  or  two 
of  them  sitting.  So  if  you  will  come  out  with  me  we  can 
soon  knock  down  five  or  six  of  the  creatures,  and  maybe  get 
a  score  or  two  of  eggs.  As  for  vegetables,  a  horde  of  locusts 
couldn't  have  stripped  the  country  cleaner  than  they  have 
done." 

They  went  out  into  the  wood.  Six  hens  were  soon  killed, 
and  hunting  about  they  discovered  several  nests  and  gathered 
about  three  dozen  eggs.  Vincent  aided  in  plucking  the  chickens 
and  they  then  returned  to  the  house. 

"  You  had  best  take  a  bite  before  you  go,"  she  said.  "  It's 
noon  now,  and  you  said  you  started  at  daybreak.  Always  get 
a  meal  when  you  can,  say  I." 

She  produced  a  loaf  and  some  bacou  from  a  little  cupboard 
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hidden  by  her  bed,  and  Vincent,  who,  now  he  thought  of  it 
was  feeling  hungry,  made  a  hearty  meal. 

"I  will  ])ay  you  for  these  chickens  and  eggs  at  once,"  h( 
said.     "There  no  saying  whether  I  shall  come  back  again." 

"  I  will  not  say  no  to  your  paying  for  the  chickens  ard  eggs, 
she  said,  "because  money  is  scarce  enough,  and  I  may  hav( 
long  to  wait  before  my  man  and  the  boys  came  back;  but  as  U 
lodging  and  food  I  would  not  touch  a  cent.  Vou  are  welcomi 
to  all  I  have  when  it's  for  the  good  cause." 

Vincent  started  with  the  basket  on  his  arm,  and  after  walkinj 
three  miles  came  upon  the  Federal  camps. 

Some  of  the  regiments  were  alieady  under  canvas,  other 
were  still  bivouacked  in  the  open  air,  as  the  store-ships  carryin< 
the  heavy  baggage  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  generals  and  thei 
staffs  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  t'le  villages.  Vincent  ha( 
received  accurate  instructions  from  his  hostess  as  to  the  posi 
tion  of  the  various  villages,  and  avoided  them  carefully,  fo: 
he  did  not  want  to  sell  out  liis  stock  immediately.  He  ha( 
indeed  stowed  two  of  the  fowls  away  in  his  pocket,  so  that  ii 
case  anyone  insisted  upon  buying  up  all  his  stock  he  couh 
place  these  in  his  basket  and  still  push  on. 

He  avoided  the  camps  as  much  as  he  could.  He  could  sc 
the  smoke  rising  in  front  of  him,  and  the  roar  of  ^^uns  wa 
now  close  at  hand.  He  saw  on  his  right  an  elevated  piece  o 
ground,  from  which  a  good  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  fort 
fications  upon  which  the  Federals  were  working.  A  camp  hai 
been  pitched  there,  and  a  large  tent  near  the  summit  shower 
that  some  officer  of  superior  rank  had  his  quarters  there.  H 
made  a  detour  so  as  to  come  up  at  the  back  of  the  hill,  an 
when  he  reached  the  top  he  stood  looking  dovr-a  upon  the  lin 
of  works. 

They  were  nearly  half  a  mile  distant.  The  intervening  groun 
had  already  been  stripped  of  its  hedges,  and  the  trees  cut  down  t 
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form  gabions,  fascines,  and  platforms  for  the  cannon.  Thousands 
of  men  were  at  work;  but  in  some  parts  they  were  clustered 
much  more  thickly  than  in  others,  and  Vincent  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  where  the  principal  butteries  were  in 
course  of  construction  along  this  portion  of  the  position.  Ho 
was  still  gazing  intently  when  two  horsemen  rode  up  from 
behind. 

"Hallo  you,  sir!  What  are  you  looking  at?"  one  of  them 
asked  sharply.  "What  are  you  spying  about  here?" 
Vincent  turned  slowly  round  with  a  silly  smile  on  his  lips. 
"  I  am  spying  all  them  chaps  at  work,"  he  said.  "  It  reminds 
me  for  all  the  world  of  an  ant-hill.  Never  did  see  so  many 
chaps  before.  What  be  they  a-doing?  Digging  a  big  drain  or 
making  a  roadway,  I  guess." 

"Who  are  you,  sir?"  the  officer  asked  angrily. 
"Seth  Jones  I  be,  and  mother's  sent  me  to  sell  some  fowls 
and  eggs.     Do  you  want  to  buy  any  ?     Fine  birds  they  be." 

"  Why,  Sheridan,"  laughed  the  other  officer,  "  this  is  a  feather 
out  of  your  cap.  I  thought  your  fellows  had  cleared  out  every 
hen-roost  within  twenty  miles  of  Petersburg  already." 

"  I  fancy  they  have  emptied  most  of  them,"  the  general  said 
grimly.  "Where  do  you  come  from,  lad?" 
i  "  I  comes  from  over  there,"  Vincent  said,  jer^iing  his  thumb 
I  back.  "  I  lives  there  with  mother.  Father  and  the  other  boys 
I  they  have  gone  fighting  Yanks;  but  they  wouldn't  take  me 
I  with  them  'cause  I  ain't  sharp  in  my  wits,  though  I  tells  them 
^  I  could  shoot  a  Yank  as  well  as  they  could  if  they  showed 
I  rae." 

I      "And  who  do  you  suppose  all  those  men  are?"  General 
I  Sheridan  asked,  pointing  towards  the  trenches. 
I     "I  dunno,"  Vincent  replied.      "I  guess  they  be  niggers. 
I  There  be  too  many  of  them  for  whites;  besides  whites  ain't 
such  fools  to  work  like  that.     Doesn't  ye  want  any  fowl?" 
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and  ho  drew  l)nck  tlio  clotli  and  sliowcd  the  contents  of  th( 
basket, 

"Take  them  as  a  matter  of  cnriosity,  <;cncral,"  the  othei 
ofTiccr  laughed.  "It  will  be  downright  novelty  to  you  to  bu^ 
chickens," 

"  What  do  you  want  for  them,  boy?" 

"Mother  said  as  I  wasn't  to  take  less  nor  a  dollar  a  piece." 

**'cire(!nbacks,  I  supimse?"  the  oflicer  asked. 

"I  suppose  so.  She  didn't  say  nothing  about  it;  but  I  has 
not  seen  aught  but  greenbacks  for  a  long  time  since." 

"Come  along,  then,"  the  oflicor  said;  "we  will  take  them." 

They  rode  up  to  the  large  tent,  and  the  olKcers  alighted,  and 
gave  their  horses  to  two  of  the  soldiers. 

"Give  your  basket  to  this  soldier." 

"I  want  the  basket  lack  again,  IMother  would  whop  me  if 
I  came  back  without  the  basket  acjain," 

"All  right,"  the  officer  said;  "you  shall  have  it  back  in  a 
minute." 

Vincent  stood  looking  anxiously  after  the  or'^crly. 

"Do  you  think  that  boy  is  as  foolish  as  he  seems?"  General 
Sheridan  asked  his  companion.  "  He  admits  that  ho  comes  of 
a  rebel  family." 

"I  don't  think  he  would  hav6  admitted  that  if  he  hadn't 
been  a  fool.  I  fancy  ho  is  a  half-witted  chap.  They  never 
would  have  left  a  fellow  of  his  age  behind." 

"No,  I  think  it's  safe,"  Sheridan  said;  "but  one  can't  be 
too  particular  just  at  present.  See,  the  trees  in  front  hide  our 
work  altogether  from  the  rebels,  and  it  would  be  a  serious 
thing  if  they  were  to  find  out  what  we  are  doing." 

"That  boy  could  not  tell  them  much  even  if  he  got  there," 
the  other  said ;  "  and  from  this  distance  it  would  need  a  sharp 
eye  and  some  military  knowledge  to  make  out  anything  of  what 
is  going  on.     Where  does  your  mother  live,  boy?" 
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I  ain't  going  to  tell  you,"  Vincent  said  doggedly.  "  Mother 
said  I  wasn't  to  tell  no  one  where  1  lived,  else  the  Yankee 
thieves  would  be  a-coming  down  and  stealing  the  rest  of  our 
ihic'kens." 

The  officers  laughed. 

"  Well,  go  along,  boy;  and  I  should  advise  you  not  to  say 
anything  about  Yankee  thieves  another  time,  for  likely  enough 
you  will  get  a  broken  head  for  your  pains." 

Vincent  went  ofF  grumbling,  and  with  a  slow  and  stumbling 
stei)  made  his  way  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  down  through 
the  camps  behind.  Here  ho  sold  his  last  two  fowls  and  his 
eggs,  and  then  walked  briskly  on  until  he  reached  the  cottage 
from  which  he  had  started. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  Ijack,"  the  woman  said  as  he  entered. 
"  How  have  you  got  onl" 

"  Capitally,"  he  said.  "  I  pretended  to  bo  half  an  idiot,  and 
so  got  safely  out,  though  I  fell  into  Sheridan's  hands.  He 
suspected  me  at  first,  but  at  last  he  thought  I  was  what  I 
looked — a  fool.  He  wanted  to  know  where  you  lived,  but  I 
wouldn't  tell  him.  I  told  him  you  told  me  not  to  tell  anyone, 
'cause  if  I  did  the  Yankee  thieves  would  be  clearing  out  the 
rest  of  the  chickens." 

"Did  you  tell  him  that,  now?"  the  woman  said  in  delight; 
"he  must  have  thought  you  was  a  fool.  Well,  it's  a  good 
thing  the  Yanks  should  hear  the  truth  sometimes.  Well,  have 
you  done  now?" 

"No,  I  have  only  seen  one  side  of  their  works  yet;  I  must 
try  round  the  other  flank  to-morrow.  I  wish  I  could  get 
something  to  sell  that  wouldn't  get  bought  up  by  the  first 
people  I  came  to,  something  I  could  peddle  among  the 
soldiers." 

"What  sort  of  thing?" 

"  Something  in  the  way  of  drinks,  I  should  say,"  Vincent 
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said.  "  I  saw  a  woman  going  among  tho  camp?*.  Slio  hat 
two  tin  cans  and  a  little  mug.  I  think  she  had  h'monadu  o 
something  of  that  sort." 

'it  wouldn't  be  lemojiade,"  the  woman  said.  "I  haven' 
seen  a  lemon  for  tlio  last  two  years;  hnt  tiicy  do  get  sonii 
orang(%s  from  Florida.  Maylje  it  was  that,  or  perhaps  it  wa 
spirits  and  water." 

"Pvirhapsit  was,"  Vincent  agreed;  "though  1  <lon"t  tin'ni 
they  would  let  anyone  sell  spirits  in  the  cami>." 

"I  can't  get  yoM  any  lemons  or  oranges  neithei,"  tiie  womai 
said;  "but  I  might  make  you  a  drink  out  of  molasses  aiu 
herbs,  with  some  spirits  in  it.  1  have  got  a  keg  of  old  ry< 
buried  away  ever  since  my  man  wont  otl",  six  lonths  ago 
I  am  out  of  molasses,  but  I  daresay  I  can  borrow  some  from  j 
neighbour,  and  as  for  herbs  they  are  al)out  the  only  thing  th( 
Yankees  haven't  stole.  I  think  I  could  fix  vou  up  somethini 
that  would  do.  As  long  as  it  has  got  spirits  in  it,  it  don'i 
much  matter  what  you  put  in  besides,  only  it  wouldn't  do  t( 
take  spirits  up  alone.  You  can  call  it  plantation  drink,  and 
don't  suppose  anyone  will  ask  too  closely  what  it's  made  of." 

"Thank  you,  that  will  do  capitally." 

The  next  morning  Vincent  again  set  out,  turning  his  step 
this  time  towards  the  right  flank  of  the  Federal  position.  I 
had  in  the  course  of  the  evening  made  a  sketch  of  the  grounc 
he  had  seen,  marking  in  all  the  principal  batteiies,  with  note 
as  to  the  number  of  guns  for  which  they  seemed  to  b 
intended. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  to  the  woman  before  leaving.  "I  ma; 
not  be  as  lucky  to-day  as  I  was  yesterday.  If  I  do  not  com 
back  to-night,  can  you  find  anyone  you  can  trust  to  take  thi 
piece  of  paper  round  to  Richmond  ]  Of  course  he  would  hav 
to  make  his  way  first  up  to  Burksville  junction,  and  then  tak 
train  to  Richmond.     When  he  gets  there  he  must  go  down  t 
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Pctcrslmrg,  and  ask  for  General  liOO.  I  have  written  a  lino  to 
go  with  it,  saying  what  I  have  done  this  for,  and  asking  tho 
general  to  give  the  hearer  a  hundred  dollars." 

"I  will  take  it  myself,"  the  woman  said;  "not  for  the  sake 
of  the  hundred  dollars,  though  I  ain't  saying  as  it  wouldn't 
please  the  old  man  when  he  comes  hack  to  tind  I  had  a  hun- 
«lred  dollars  stored  away;  hut  for  tho  cause.  My  men  are  all 
doing  their  duty,  and  I  will  do  mine.  So  you  trust  me,  and  if 
you  don't  come  back  by  daybreak  to-morrow  morning,  1  will 
start  right  away  with  these  letters.  I  will  go  out  at  once  and 
hMe  them  somewhere  in  case  the  Yanks  should  come  and  make 
a  search.  If  you  are  caught  they  might,  like  enough,  trace  you 
here,  and  then  they  would  search  tho  place  all  over  and  maybe 
set  it  alight.  If  you  ain't  here  by  nightfall  I  shall  sleep  out  in 
the  wood,  so  if  they  come  they  won't  tind  me  here.  If  any- 
thing detains  you,  and  you  ain't  back  till  after  dark,  you  will 
Ifind  me  somewhere  near  the  tree  where  your  horse  is  tied 

Provided  with  a  large  can  full  of  a  liquor  that  the  woman 

jcoiiipounded,  and  which  Vincent,  on  tasting,  found  to  be  by  no 

neans  bad,  he  started  from  the  cottage.     Again  he  made  his 

(\'ay  safely  through  the  camps,  and  without  hindrance  lounged 

lip  to  a  spot  where  a  large  number  of  men  belonging  to  one  of 

the  negro  regiments  were  at  work. 

"Plantation  liquor?"  he  said,  again  assuming  a  stupid  air, 
\o  a  black  sergeant  who  was  with  them.  "First-rate  stutf,  and 
ply  fifteen  cents  a  glass." 

"What  plantation  liquor  likel"  the  negro  asked.  "Me  not 
^now  him." 

"First-rate  stuff,"  Vincent  repeated.  "Mother  makes  it 
|f  spirit  and  molasses  and  all  sorts.     Fifteen  cents  a  glass." 

"  Well,  I  will  take  a  glass,"  the  sergeant  said.  "  Mighty  hot 
fork  dis  in  de  sun;  but  don't  you  say  nuffin  about  the  spirit. 

(538)  Y 
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Ef  (ley  ask  you,  just  you  say  molasses  and  all  sorts,  dats  qu 
enough.    De  white  ofliccr  won't  let  spirits  he  sold  in  de  cam 

"Dat  bery  good  stufT,"  he  said,  smacking  ids  lips  as 
handed  back  the  little  tin  measure.  "You  sell  him  all  in 
time."  Several  of  the  negroes  now  came  round,  and  Vince 
disposed  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  his  plantation  liqui 
Then  he  turned  to  go  away,  for  he  did  not  want  to  empty  1 
can  at  one  place.  He  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  a  pai 
of  three  or  four  officers  came  aloiiLf. 

"IlallOj  you  sir,  what  the  deuce  are  you  doing  here]"  o 
asked  angiily.  " Don't  you  know  nobody  is  allowed  to  pi 
through  the  lines." 

"I  didn't  see  no  lines,     AVhat  sort  of  lines  are  they?     1 
one  told  me  nothing  about  lines.     My  mother  sent  me  out 
sell  plantation  li([Uor,  fifteen  cents  a  glass." 

"What's  it  like?"  one  of  the  officers  said  laughing.  "Spiri 
I  will  bet  a  dollar,  in  some  shape  or  other.  Pour  mo  out 
glass.     I  will  try  it,  anyhow." 

Vincent  fdled  the  little  tin  muse  and  handed  it  to  t 
officer.  As  he  hfted  his  face  to  do  so  there  was  a  sudtl 
exclamation. 

"Vincent  Wingfield!"  and  another  officer  drawing  his  swo 
attacked  him  furiously,  shouting,  "A  spy!  Seize  liim!  A  Cc 
federate  sjiyl" 

Vincent  recognized  with  astonishment  in  the  Federal  offic 
rushing  at  him  with  uplifted  sword  his  old  antagonist,  Jac 
son.  Almost  instinctively  he  Avhirled  the  can,  which  w 
still  half  full  of  liquor,  round  his  head  and  dashed  it  full 
the  face  of  his  antagonist,  who  was  knocked  off  his  xjet 
the  blow.  With  a  yell  of  rage  he  started  up  again  and  rusln 
at  Vincent.  The  latter  snatched  up  a  shovel  that  was  l}ii 
close  by  and  stood  his  ground.  The  officers  were  so  surpris( 
at  the  suddenness  of  the  incident  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
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companion,  and  for  the  moment  so  amiiRcd  at  the  latter's 
appearance,  covered  as  he  was  from  liead  to  foot  with  the  sticky 
Hquor  and  bleeding  from  a  cut  inflicted  by  the  edge  of  the 
can,  that  they  were  incapable  of  interference. 

Bhnded  with  rage,  and  with  the  liquid  streaming  into  his 
eyes,  Jackson  rushed  at  Vincent.  The  latter  caught  the  blow 
aimed  at  him  on  the  edge  of  the  shovel,  and  then  swinging 
his  weapon  round  smote  his  antagonist  with  all  his  strength,  the 
edge  of  the  shovel  tailing  fairly  upon  his  head.  Without  a 
cry  the  traitor  fell  dead  in  his  tracks.  The  other  officers  now 
drew  their  swords  and  rushed  forward.  Vincent,  seeing  the 
futility  of  resistance,  threw  down  his  shovel.  He  was  instantly 
seized. 

*'  Hallo  there!"  the  senior  officer  called  to  the  men,  who  had 

stopped  in  their  work  and  were  gazing  at  the  sudden  fray  that 

had  arisen,  "a  sergeant  and  four  men."     Four  of  the  negro 

soldiers  and  a  sergeant  at  once  stepped  forward.     "  Take  this 

t  man  and  conduct  him  to  the  village.     Put  him  in  a  room, 

and  stay  there  with  him.    Do  you,  sergeant,  station  yourself  at 

I  the  door,  so  that  I  shall  know  where  to  find  you.  Put  on  your 

<  uniforms  and  take  your  guns."     The  men  put  on  their  coats, 

I  which   they   had   removed  while   at   work,  shouldered   their 

I  muskets,  and   took   their   places,   two   on   each   side   of  the 

I  prisoner.     The  officers  then  turned  to  examine  their  prostrate 

I  comrade. 

I  "It's  all  over  with  him,"  one  said,  stooping  down;  "the 
|.  shovel  has  cut  his  skull  nearly  in  half.  Well,  I  fancy  he  was 
a  bad  lot.  I  don't  believe  m  Southerners  who  come  over  to 
I  fight  in  our  ranks ;  besides  he  was  at  one  time  in  the  rebel 
^jarmy." 

:i     "Yes,  he  was  taken  prisoner,"  another  said.      "Then  his 

I  father,  who  had  to  bolt  from  the  South,  because,  he  said,  of  his 

Northern  sympathies,  but  likely  enough  for  something  else, 
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came  round,  made  interest  somehow  and  got  liis  son  re-cased 
and  then  someone  else  got  liim  a  commission  with   us,     H( 
always  said  he  had  been  obliged  to  fight  on  the  other  side,  but 
that  he  had  ahvavs  been  heart  and  soul  for  the  North ;  an\  how 
he  was  always  l)lackguarding  his  old  friends.    I  always  doubtei 
the  fellow.     Well,  there's  an  end  of  him;  and  anyhow  he  has 
done  useful  service  at  last  by  recognizing  this  spy.     Fine-look- 
ing young  fellow  that.     He  called  him  Vincent  Wingfield. 
seem  to  remember  the  name;  j)crhai)s  I  have  road  it  in  some 
of  the  rebel  newspapers  wo  got  hold  of;  likely  enough  some 
one  will  know  it.     Well,  I  suppose  we  had  better  have  Jackson 
carried  into  camp." 

Four  more  of  the  negroes  were  called  out,  and  these  carried 
the  body  into  the  camp  of  his  regiment.  An  oIKcer  was  also 
sent  from  the  working  part)  to  report  the  cai)ture  of  a  spy  to 
his  colonel. 

"  I  will  report  it  to  the  general,"  the  latter  said ;  "  he  rode 
along  here  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  and  may  not  be 
back  again  for  some  hours.  As  we  have  got  the  spy  fast  it 
cannot  make  any  ditrerence." 

As  he  was  marched  back  to  the  village  Vincent  felt  that 
there  was  no  ho})e  for  him  whatever.  He  had  been  ilenounced 
as  a  spy,  and  although  the  lii)S  that  had  denounced  him  had 
been  silenced  for  ever,  the  mischief  had  been  done.  He  could 
give  no  satisfactory  account  of  himself.  He  thought  for  a 
moment  of  declaring  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  but  he  felt 
that  no  denial  would  counterbalance  the  ellect  of  Jackson's 
words.  The  fury,  too,  with  which  the  latter  had  attacked  him 
would  show  plainly  enough  tliat  his  assailant  was  absolutely 
certain  as  to  his  iilentity,  and  even  that  there  ha<l  been  a  per- 
sonal feud  between  them.  Then  he  thou<i:ht  that  if  he  said  tluit 
he  was  the  son  of  the  woman  in  the  hut  she  would  bear  him 
out  in  the  assertion.    But  it  was  not  likely  that  this  would  he 
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accepted  as  against  Jackson's  testimony;  besides,  inquiry  among 
her  neighbours  would  certainly  lead  to  the  discovery  that  she 
was  speaking  an  untruth,  and  might  even  involve  her  in  his 
fate  as  his  abettor.  Eut  most  of  all  he  decided  against  this 
course  because  it  would  involve  the  telling  of  a  lie. 

Vincent  considered  tliat  while  in  disguise,  and  doing  important 
service  for  his  country,  he  was  justified  in  using  deceit;  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  own  life,  and  that  perhaps 
uselessly,  he  would  not  lie.  His  fate,  of  course,  was  certain.  He 
was  a  spy,  and  would  be  shot  for  it.  Vincent  had  so  often  been 
in  the  battle-field,  so  often  under  a  fire  from  which  it  seemed 
that  no  one  could  come  alive,  that  the  thought  that  death  was 
at  hand  had  not  for  him  the  terrors  that  [)05sess  tliose  dift'erently 
circumstanced.  He  was  going  to  die  for  the  Confederacy  as 
tens  of  thousands  of  brave  men  had  died  before,  and  he 
rejoiced  over  the  precaution  he  had  taken  as  to  the  transmission 
of  his  discoveries  on  the  previous  day,  and  felt  sure  that 
General  Lee  would  do  full  justice  to  his  memory,  and  announce 
that  he  had  died  in  doing  noble  service  to  the  country. 

He  sighed  as  he  thought  of  his  mother  and  sisters;  but  Rose 
had  been  married  in  the  spring,  and  Annie  was  engaged  to 
an  officer  in  General  Beaureiiard's  statf.  Then  he  thought  of 
Lucy  away  in  Georgia,  and  for  the  first  time  his  lip  quivered 
and  his  cheek  paled. 

The  negro  guards,  who  liad  been  enlisted  but  a  few  weeks, 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  duties,  and  having  once  conveyed 
their  prisoner  into  the  room,  evidently  considered  that  all 
further  necessity  for  military  strictness  was  at  an  end.  They 
had  been  ordered  to  stay  in  the  room  with  the  prisoner,  ])ut 
no  instructions  had  been  iriven  as  to  their  conduct  there. 
They  accordingly  placed  their  muskets  in  one  coiner  of  the 
room,  and  proceeded  to  chatter  and  laugh  v/ithout  fuithoj" 
regarding  him. 
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Under  other  circmii stances  this  carelessness  would  have  in 
spired  Vincent  with  the  thought  of  escape,  but  he  knew  that  i 
was  out  of  the  question  here.  There  were  Federal  camps  al 
round,  and  a  shout  from  the  negroes  would  send  a  hundred  mer 
in  instant  pursuit  of  him.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  bu' 
to  wait  for  the  end,  and  that  end  would  assuredly  come  in  the 
morning.  From  time  to  time  the  door  opened,  and  the  negn 
sergeant  looked  in.  Api)urcntly  his  ideas  on  the  subject  o 
discipline  were  no  strictijr  than  those  of  his  men,  for  he  mad( 
no  remark  as  to  their  carelessness.  Presently,  when  he  looke* 
in,  the  four  soldiers  were  standing  at  the  window  watching  i 
regiment  passing  by  on  its  way  to  take  its  share  of  the  work  ii 
the  trenches.  Vincent,  who  was  sitting  at  a  table,  happenet 
to  look  up,  and  was  astonished  at  seeing  the  sergeant  first  pul 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  then  take  oti"  his  cap,  put  one  hand  oi 
his  heart,  and  gesticulate  with  the  other. 

Vincent  gazed  at  him  in  blank  surprise,  then  he  started  anc 
almost  sprang  to  his  feet,  for  in  the  Yankee  sergeant  he  recog 
nized  Tony  Morris;  but  the  uplifted  hand  of  the  negro  warne( 
him  of  the  necessity  of  silence.  The  negro  nodded  severa 
times,  again  put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  then  disappeared 
A  thrill  of  hope  stirred  every  vein  in  Vincent's  body.  He  fell 
his  cheeks  flush  and  had  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  passivt 
attitude.  He  was  not,  then,  utterly  deserted;  he  had  a  friend 
who  would,  he  was  sure,  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  him. 

It  was  extraordinary  indeed  that  it  shoidd  be  Tony  who  was 
now  his  jailer;  and  yet,  when  he  thouglit  it  over,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  understand.  It  was  natuial  enough  that  he  should 
have  enlisted  when  the  black  regiments  were  raised.  He  had 
doubtless  heard  his  name  shouted  out  by  Jackson,  and  had, 
as  Vincent  now  remembered,  sle[)ped  forward  as  a  sort  of 
volunteer  when  the  officer  called  for  a  sergeant  and  four  men. 

Yes,  Tony  would  doubtless  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  him, 
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Whether  it  would  be  possible  that  he  could  do  so  was  doubtful; 
but  at  least  there  was  a  hope,  and  with  it  the  feeling  of  quiet 
resignation  with  which  Vincent  had  faced  what  appeared  to  be 
inevitable  at  once  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  l>y  a  restless 
longing  for  action.  His  brain  was  busy  at  once  in  calculating 
the  chances  of  his  being  ordered  for  instant  execution  or  of  the 
sentence  being  postponed  till  the  following  morning,  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  with  the  question  of  what  guard  would  be  probably 
placed  over  him,  and  how  Tony  would  set  about  the  attempt 
to  aid  him  to  escape. 

Had  the  general  been  in  camp  when  he  was  brought  in  he 
would  probably  have  been  shot  at  sunset,  but  if  ho  did  not 
return  until  the  afternoon  he  would  most  likely  order  the 
t-.entence  to  be  carried  out  at  daybreak.  In  any  case,  as  he  was 
lui  officer,  some  time  might  be  granted  to  him  to  prepare  for 
death.  Then  there  was  the  question  whether  he  would  be 
handed  over  to  a  white  regiment  for  safe-keeping  or  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  black  regiment  that  had  captured  him.  No  doubt 
after  the  sentence  was  passed  the  white  officers  of  that  regiment 
would  see  that  a  much  stricter  watch  than  that  now  put  over 
him  was  set. 

It  was  not  probable  that  he  would  still  be  in  charge  of  Tony, 
for  as  the  latter  would  be  on  duty  all  day  he  would  doubtless 
he  relieved.  In  that  case  how  would  he  manage  to  apjjroach 
him,  and  what  means  would  he  use  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  sentries  in  another  direction'?  He  thought  over  the  plans 
that  he  himself  would  adopt  were  he  in  Tony's  place.  The 
first  thing  would  be,  of  course,  to  make  the  sentries  drunk  if 
possible.  This  should  not  be  a  difficult  task  with  men  whose 
notions  of  discipline  were  so  lax  as  those  of  the  negroes;  but  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  for  Tony  to  obtain  spirits,  for  these 
were  strictly  prohibited  in  the  Federal  camp.  Perhaps  he 
might  help  Tony  in  this  way.     He  fortunately  had  a  small 
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"DIS   DAD   AFFAIR,   YOUNG   SAH!*' 


note-book  with  a  pencil  in  his  pocket,  and  as  his  guards  were 
still  at  the  window  he  wrote  as  follows: 

"I  am  captured  by  the  Yankees.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  my 
only  chance  of  escape  i&  to  make  the  sentries  drunk.  The 
bearer  is  absolutely  to  be  trusted.  Give  him  his  canteen  full 
of  spirits,  and  tell  him  what  I  have  written  here." 

He  tore  this  page  out,  folded  it  up,  and  directed  it  to  Mrs. 
Grossmith,  Worley  Farm,  near  Union.  Presently  Tony  looked 
in  again  and  Vincent  held  up  the  note.  The  sergeant  stepped 
quickly  forward  and  took  it,  and  then  said  sharply  to  the  men : 

"  Now  den,  dis  not  kcei)ing  guard.  Suppose  door  open  and 
dis  fellow  run  away.  Wiiat  dey  say  to  you?  Two  of  you  keep 
your  eye  on  dis  man.  Suppose  Captain  Pearce  come  in  and 
find  you  all  staring  out  window.     He  kick  up  nice  bobbery." 

Th'is  admonished  as  to  their  duty,  two  of  the  negroes  took 
up  their  muskets  and  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  door,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  prisoner  with  such  earnestness  that 
Vincent  could  not  suppress  a  smile.  The  negroes  grinned 
responsively. 

"Dis  bad  affair,  young  sah,"  one  said;  "bery  bad  affair.  Ob 
course  we  soldiers  ob  de  Union,  and  got  to  fight  if  dey  tell  us; 
but  no  like  dis  job  ob  keeping  guard  like  dis." 

"It  can't  be  helped,"  Vincent  said;  "and  of  course  you  must 
do  your  duty.  I  am  not  going  to  jump  up  the  chimney  or  fly 
through  the  window,  and  as  there  are  four  of  you,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  sergeant  outside,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  my  trying 
to  escape." 

"No,  sah,  dat  not  possible  nohow;  we  know  dat  bery  well. 
Dat's  why  we  no  troul)le  to  look  after  you.  But  as  de  sr^rgent 
say  watch,  ob  course  we  must  watch.  AVe  bery  })leased  to  see 
you  kill  dat  white  officer.  Dat  officer  bery  hard  man  and  all  de 
men  hate  him,  and  when  you  knock  him  down  Ave  should  like 
to  hab  given  cheer.     We  all  sorry  for  you;  still  you  see,  sah, 
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we  must  keep  watch.     If  you  were  to  get  awav  d.r  nn       • 
what  dey  do  to  us."  *=  ^'  ^^^  "°  ^^y^ng 

"  That's  all  right,"  Vincent  said  •  « I  don'f  Ki 
As  you  say,  that  was  a  very  bad  fe  low      T  )" f  '"^  '\'''- 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


FREE. 


T  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  a  whiti 
officer  entered,  and  ordered  tlie  soldiers  to  conduc 
the  prisoner  to  the  general's  tent. 

"  AVhat  is  j^our  name,  sir,  and  who  are  yon?"  tin 
general  asked  as  he  was  brought  in.  "  I  hear  that  you  were 
denounced  by  Lieutenant  Jackson  as  being  a  spy,  and  that  Ik 
addressed  you  as  Vincent  Wingfield.  What  have  you  got  tc 
say  to  the  charge  1 " 

"My  name  is  Vincent  Wingfield,  sir,"  Vincent  replied  quietly. 
"I  am  upon  the  staff  of  General  Wade  Hampton,  and  in  pur 
suance  of  my  duty  I  came  here  to  learn  what  I  could  of  your 
movements  and  intentions." 

The  general  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  Then,  sir,  as  you  are  an  officer,  you  must  be  well  aware  of 
the  consequence  of  being  discovered  in  disguise  here.  I  regret 
that  there  is  no  course  open  to  me  but  to  order  you  to  be  shot 
as  a  spy  to-morrow  morning." 

One  of  the  officers  who  was  standing  by  the  general  here 
whispered  to  him. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  remember,"  he  said.  "  Are  you  the  same  officer, 
sir,  who  escaped  from  Eimira?" 

"I  am,  sir,"  Vincent  replied;  "  and  at  the  same  time  aided  in 
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the  escape  of  the  man  who  denounced  mc  to-day,  an<l  who  then 
did  his  best  to  have  me  arrested  l)y  sen<iing  an  anonymous 
lette:  stating  the  disguise  in  which  I  was  making  my  way 
tlirough  the  country.  I  was  not  s\u-prised  to  find  tluit  he  had 
carried  his  treachery  further,  and  was  now  lighting  against  tlie 
men  with  whom  he  had  formerly  served." 

"He  deserved  the  fate  that  lias  befallen  him,"  the  general 
saitl.  "  Still  this  does  not  alter  your  jiosition.  I  regret  that  I 
must  order  my  sentence  to  be  carried  out." 

"  I  do  not  blame  you,  sir.  I  know  the  risks  I  ran  when  I 
accepted  the  mission.  My  oidy  regret  is  that  I  failed  in  sup- 
plying my  general  with  the  information  they  required." 

The  general  then  turned  to  the  officer  who  had  brought 
Vincent  up. 

"  Tills  officer  will  remain  in  charge  of  your  men  for  to-night. 
Captain  Pearce.  You  will  see  that  the  sentence  is  carried  into 
effect  at  daybreak.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  a  vigilant  guard 
must  be  placed  over  him." 

Vincent  was  again  marched  back  to  the  village,  but  the  officer 
halted  the  party  when  he  arrived  there. 

"Stop  here  a  few  minutes,  sergeant,"  he  said.  "That  room 
is  required  for  an  officer's  quarters.  I  will  look  round  and  find 
another  place." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  Vincent  was  conducted  to 
a  shed  standing  in  the  garden  of  one  of  the  houses. 

"  Place  one  man  on  guard  at  the  door  and  another  behind," 
he  said  to  the  sergeant.  "  Let  the  other  two  relieve  them,  and 
change  the  watch  once  an  hour." 

The  sergeant  saluted. 

"  De  men  hab  been  on  duty  since  daylight,  sah,  and  none  of 
us  hab  had  any  ting  to  eat." 

"Oh,  I  forgot  that,"  the  officer  replied.  "Very  well,  I  will 
send  another  party  to  relieve  you  at  once." 
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Tony's  mission. 


In  ten  minutes  another  sergeant  and  four  men  arrived  at  t 
spot,  and  Tony  and  liis  companions  returned  to  the  camp. 

As  soon  as  Tony  liad  devoured  a  piece  of  bread  he  left  t 
camp,  walked  with  careless  gait  through  the  camps  behind,  a 
went  on  until  he  reached  a  village  in  which  were  comparative 
few  soldiers.  He  went  up  to  a  woman  who  was  standing  at 
door. 

"Missus,"  he  said,  "I  hab  got  a  letter  to  take,  and  I  aii 
bery  sure  as  to  de  name.     Will  you  kindly  teli  me  what  is 
address  writ  on  dis  i)aperr* 

The  woman  looked  at  it 

"Mrs.  Grossmith,  Worley  farm,  near  Union.  That's  abo 
two  miles  along  the  road.  If  you  go  on  anyone  will  tell  yi 
which  is  Mrs.  Grossmith's." 

Tony  hurried  on,  for  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  can 
before  it  was  dark.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  Worl 
Farm. 

"Now  then,  what  do  you  want?"  its  owner  said  sharply, 
she  opened  tlio  door  in  reply  to  his  knock.     "  There's  nothii 
for  you  here.     You  can  look  round  if  you  like.     Its  been  j 
stripped  clean  days  ago,  so  I  tell  you." 

"Me  no  want  any  ting,  ma'am.     Me  hab  a  letter  for  you." 

The  woman  in  surprise  took  the  note  and  opened  it.  SI 
read  it  through  and  looked  earnestly  at  Tony. 

"Hi  says  you  are  to  be  trusted,"  she  said.     "Is  that  t^o?" 

"I  would  gib  my  life  for  him  twenty  times  over,"  Tor 
replied.  "  He  got  me  away  from  a  brutal  master  and  bougi 
my  wife  out  ob  slavery  for  me.  What  does  he  say,  ma'aii 
For  de  Lord  sake  tell  me.  Perhaps  he  tell  me  how  to  get  hi 
clar." 

The  woman  read  out  the  contents  of  the  note. 

"Dat's  it,  missus,  sure  enough;  dat's  the  wa}',"  he  exclaimc 
in  delight    "  Me  tink  and  tink  all  day,  and  no  manage  to  tii 
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of  any  ting  except  to  shoot  do  sentry  and  fight  wid  de  oders 
and  get  him  out;  but  den  all  de  oder  sojers  come  running  down, 
and  no  chance  to  escape.  If  me  can  get  do  spirits  dat's  easy 
enough.     Me  make  dem  all  drunk  as  hogs." 

"I  can  give  you  that,"  the  woman  said.  "Is  there  anything 
else  you  will  want]  AVhat  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  if 
you  get  him  free?     They  will  hunt  you  down  like  vermin." 

**I  tought  we  might  get  down  to  de  river  and  get  ober 
somehow.  Dere  will  be  no  getting  troo  der  cavalry.  Dey  will 
hal)  dcm  on  every  road." 

"Well,  you  want  some  clothes,  anyhow;  you  can't  go  about 
in  these  soldier  clothes.  The  first  Yank  you  came  across 
would  shoot  you  for  a  deserter,  and  the  first  of  our  men  as  a 
traitor.  Well,  by  the  time  you  get  back  to  night,  that  is  if  you 
do  come  back,  I  will  get  up  a  d  est  I've  got  buried  with  my  men's 
[clothes  in  them.  They  didn't  want  to  take  them  away  to  the 
[war  with  them,  so  I  hid  them  up." 

She  had  by  this  time  dug  up  the  keg  from  its  hiding-place, 
[and  now  filled  Tony's  canteen. 

"  Tank  you,  missus;  de  Lord  l)ress  you  for  what  you  've  done, 
hvlicdcr  I  get  Massa  AVingfield  oif  or  whoder  we  bofe  get  killed 
)bcr  de  job.  But  I  nuist  get  back  as  fast  as  I  can.  Ef  it  was 
lark  before  I  got  to  camp  dey  would  wonder  whar  I  had  been." 
"Oh,  you  have  i)lcnty  of  time,"  tlie  woman  said;  "it  won't 
je  dark  till  eight  o'clock,  and  it's  not  seven  yet.  I  will  set  to 
iiid  boil  a  good  chunk  of  pork  and  bake  some  cakes.  It's  no 
^ise  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Yanks  and  then  going  and 
getting  starved  in  the  swamjjs." 

Directly  Tony  got  back  to  his  regiment  he  strolled  over  to  the 
blicd  where  Vincent  was  confined.  Two  sentinels  were  on  duty, 
ilk'  sergeant  and  the  two  other  men  were  lying  at  full  length 
)n  the  ground  some  twenty  yards  away.  Their  muskets  were 
)eside  them,  and  it  was  evident  to  Tony  by  the  vigilant  watch 
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A  COLLOQUY. 


that  they  kept  up  on  the  shed  that  their  responsibility  weigh 
heavily  upon  them,  and  that  Captain  Pe.arce  had  impress 
upon  them  that  if  the  prisoner  escaped  they  would  certaii 
be  shot. 

"Well,  Sergeant  John  Newson,"  Tony  began,  "I  hab  ji 
walked  over  to  see  how  you  getting  on.  It  am  a  migt 
'sponsible  business  dis.  I  had  six  hours  of  him,  and  it  ma 
de  perspiration  run  down  my  back  to  tink  what  a  job  it  woi 
be  for  me  if  dat  fellow  was  to  run  away." 

"Dat's  just  what  dis  chile  feel.  Sergeant  Tony  Morris;  1 1 
zactly  like  dat,  and  dat's  what  dese  men  feel  too.  Wo  am 
on  guard.  De  captain  say,  put  two  on  guard  at  de  shed  a 
let  de  oders  relieb  dem  ebery  hour.  So  dey  shall;  but  d< 
off  duty  must  watch  just  the  same.  When  it  gets  dark  we  j 
close  up,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  jump  in  directly  we  hear  a  si 
Dis  fellow  no  fool  us." 

"Dat's  the  way,  Sergeart  Xewson,  dat  am  de  way.  Nel 
close  your  eye,  but  keep  a  fc,-»j,rp  look  on  dem.  It's  a  pity  ( 
you  not  in  camp  to-night." 

"How  am  dat,  how  am  dat?"  the  sergeant  asked. 

"To  tell  you  de  truf,   sergeant,  tree  or  four  ob  us 
smuggled  in  some  spirits,  and  you  are  one  of  dose  who  woi 
hab  come  in  for  a  share  of  it  if  you  had  been  dere." 

"Golly!"  the  sergeant  exclaimed;  "but  dat  is  bery  unfor 
nate.     Can't  you  manage  to  bring  me  a  little  here?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  it's  difficult  to  get  out  ob  camp." 

'*0h,  you  could  get  through.  Dere  is  no  fear  about  } 
being  caught." 

"I  don't  know,"  Tony  replied  with  an  air  of  reluctar 
"  Well,  I  will  see  about  it.  Ef  I  can  crawl  troo  de  sentr 
and  bring  some  for  you  and  de  oders,  I  will.  It  will  help  k( 
you  awake  and  keep  out  de  damp. 

"  Dat's  right  down  good  ob  you,"  the  other  said  cordia 
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"You  good  man,  Tony  Morris;  and  if  I  can  do  as  much  for 
you  anoder  time,  I  do  it." 

Having  settled  this,  Tony  went  round  to  the  hospital  tent  in 
rear  of  the  regiment,  having  tied  up  his  face  with  a  handker- 
chief. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  sergeant?"  the  negro,  who  acted  as  an 
onlcily  and  sometimes  helped  the  surgeon  mix  his  drugs,  asked. 
"De  doctor  am  gone  away,  and  I  don't  'spect  he  come  back 
again  to  night." 

*'Dat  am  bery  bad  ting,"  Tony  saia  dolefully.  "Can't  you 
do  something  for  me,  Sam  Smith  ?  I  tink  you  know  quite  as 
much  about  de  medicines  as  de  doctor  himself." 

"Not  quite  so  much,  sergeant,  not  quite  so  much;  but  I'se 
no  fool,  and  my  old  mother  she  used  to  make  medicine  for  de 
plantation  and  knew  a  heap  about  herbs,  so  it  am  natural  dat 
I  should  take  to  it.    What  can  I  gib  youl" 

"  Well,  Sam,  you  see,  sometimes  I'se  'flictcd  dre'fful  wid  de 
face-ache — him  just  go  jump,  jump,  jump,  as  ef  he  bust  right 
up.  Mose  times  I  find  de  best  ting  am  to  put  a  little  laudabun 
in  my  mouf,  and  a  little  on  bit  of  rag  and  put  him  outside. 
De  best  iing  would  be  for  you  to  gib  me  little  bottle  of  him; 
den  when  de  pain  come  on  I  could  jess  take  him,  and  not  be 
troubling  you  ebery  day.  And  Sam,  jus  you  whisper — I  got  hold 
I  of  a  Httle  good  stuff.  You  gib  me  tin  mug;  me  share  what  I 
|hab  got  wid  you." 

llie  negro  grinned  with  delight,  and  going  into  the  tent 
I'orought  out  a  tin  mug, 

"  Dat's  all  right,  Sam ;  but  you  hab  no  brought  de  bottle  of 
^auciabun  too.    You  just  fetch  dat,  and  I  gib  you  de  spirit." 

The  negro  went  in  again,  and  in  two  minutes  returned  with 

small  bottle  of  laudanum. 

"Dat's  a  fair  exchange,"  Tony  said  taking  it,  and  handing  to 
khe  man  his  mug  half  full  of  spirit. 
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A  SLEEPING  DRAUGHT. 


"Dal  am  somcting  like,"  the  black  said,  looking  \\'ith  cl( 
light  at  the  liberal  allowance.  "Me  diiiik  him  de  last  thing  a 
night,  den  me  go  to  sleep  and  no  one  'spect  nuffin'.  Wherelc 
you  get  dat  spirit?" 

"Never  you  mind,  Sam,"  Tony  said  with  a  grin.  "Dar' 
more  where  dat  comes  from,  and  maybe  you  will  get  anode 
taste  ob  it." 

Then  after  leaving  the  hospital  tent  he  poured  half  th 
spirits  away,  for  he  had  not  now  to  depend  upon  the  efliect  c 
that  alone;  and  it  were  better  not  to  give  it  too  strong,  fo 
that  might  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  guard.  Then  he  ur 
corked  the  bottle  of  laudanum. 

"  I  don't  know  how  much  to  gib,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  N 
good  to  kill  dem.  Me  don't  'spect  dis  stuff  bery  strong.  Dos 
rogues  sell  all  sorts  of  stuff  to  de  government.  Anyting  goo 
enough  for  de  soldier.  Dey  gib  him  rotten  boots,  and  rottc 
cloth,  and  bad  powder,  and  all  sorts  of  tings.  I  spect  de 
gib  him  bad  drugs  too.  However,  me  must  risk  it.  D 
bottle  not  bery  big,  anyhow — won't  hold  more  dan  two  c 
three  teaspoon.     Must  risk  him." 

So  saying  he  poured  the  contents  of  the  vial  into  the  canteei 
and  then  going  to  a  water-cart  filled  it  up.  He  waited  unt 
the  camp  was  quiet,  and  then,  taking  off  his  boots  and  fastei 
ing  in  his  belt  his  own  bayonet  and  that  of  one  of  the  me 
sleeping  near,  he  quietly  and  cautiously  "lade  his  way  out 
camp.  There  were  no  sentries  placed  here,  for  there  was  r 
fear  whatever  of  an  attack,  and  he  had  little  difficulty 
making  his  way  round  to  the  back  of  the  village  to  the  spot  whe 
Vincenl  was  confined.  Hp  moved  so  quietly  that  he  was  n( 
perceived  until  he  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shed. 

"Sergeant  Newson,  am  you  dere?" 
Bress  me,  what  a  start  you  hab  given  me,  for  suahl"  tl 
"I  did  not  hear  you  coming." 


II 
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"You  didn't  s'pose  I  was  coming  along  shouting  and 
whistling,  Sergeant  Newson?  Don't  you  talk  so  loud.  Dar 
am  no  saying  who's  about." 

"Hab  you  brought  de  stuff?" 

"  You  don't  suppose  I  should  hab  come  all  dis  way  to  tell 
you  I  hab  not  got  it.     How  am  de  prisoner  1" 

"Oh,  he's  deie  all  right.  My  orvlers  was  to  look  in  at  dat  little 
winder  ebery  five  minutes,  and  dat  when  it  began  to  get  dark 
me  was  to  tie  him  quite  tight,  and  me  hab  done  so.  And  one 
of  de  sentries  goes  in  every  five  minutes  and  feels  to  see  if 
de  ropes  are  tight.     He  am  dar,  suie  enough." 

"Dat's  quite  right,  Sergeant  Ncwson.  I  knew  when  you 
came  to  'lieve  me  as  de  captain  knew  what  he  was  doing  when 
he  choose  you  for  dis  job.  He  just  pick  out  de  man  he  con- 
siders de  very  best  in  de  regiment.  Now,  here  is  de  spirit; 
and  fuss-rate  stuff  it  am,  too." 

"Golly,  but  it  am  strong!"  the  sergeant  said,  taking  a  long 
gulp  at  the  canteen.  "Dat  warm  de  cockles  ob  de  heart  in 
no  time.  Yes,  it  am  good  stuff — just  de  ting  for  dis  damp  air. 
I  hear  as  a  lot  of  de  white  soldiers  are  down  wid  de  fever 
already,  and  dere  will  be  lots  9nd  lots  more  ef  we  stop  here 
long.     Here,  you  two  men,  take  a  drink  of  dis;  but  mind,  you 

ustn't  tell  no  one  'bout  it.     Dis  a  secret  affair." 

The  two  negroes  each  took  a  long  drink,  and  returned  the 
anteen  with  warm  expressions  of  approval. 

"De  oder  men  are  on  duty,"  the  sergeant  said  with  the  air 
f  a  man  who  knew  his  business;  "dey  mustn't  hab  none  of 
t,  not  until  dey  comes  off.  As  we  are  de  relief,  it  am  proper 
nd  right  dat  we  drink  a  drop  out  cb  a  canteen  ef  we  want 

"  Quite  so.  Sergeant  Newson,"  Tony  said  in  a  tone  of  admi- 
ition.     "  Dat's  de  way  to  manage  dese  tings — duty  first  and 
[leasure  afterwards." 

(533)  2 
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"It  am  nearly  time  to  relieve  guard,"  the  other  said;  " 
den  dey  can  have  a  drink." 

In  five  minutes  the  two  soldiers  relieved  those  on  guard,  \ 
they  also  took  a  long  drink  at  the  canteen,  to  which  the 
geant  also  again  applied  his  lips. 

"  Now  I  must  be  going,"  Tony  said.  "  I  will  leave  the  ( 
teen  with  you,  sergeant  I  have  got  some  more  of  the  s 
over  there,  and  I  daresay  you  will  like  another  drink  bel 
morning." 

So  saying  he  stole  away,  but  halted  and  lay  down  twe 
yards  distant.     In  ten  minutes  he  heard  the  scrgoant  say: 

"I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  jus  five  minutes'  sleep.  ') 
keep  your  eyes  on  de  shed,  and  ef  you  hear  any  officer  com 
his  rounds  you  wake  me  up." 

Tony  waited  another  half-hour  and  then  crawled  up.  'j 
sergeant  was  lying  on  his  back  sound  asleep;  the  two  men  ^^ 
him  were  on  their  faces,  with  their  rifles  pointing  towards 
shed,  as  if  they  had  dropped  off  to  sleep  whilst  they  were  s 
ing  at  it.  Then  he  crawled  on  to  the  shed.  The  soldier 
sentry  at  the  back  had  grounded  his  musket  and  was  lean 
against  the  shed  fast  asleep,  while  the  one  at  the  door 
apparently  slid  down  in  a  sitting  position  and  was  snoring. 

"  I  hope  I  haben't  given  it  to  dem  too  strong,"  Tony  sai( 
himself;  "but  it  can't  be  helped  anyhow." 

He  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  shed. 

"Are  you  awake,  Marse  Wingfield?" 

"Yes,  I  am  awake,  Tony.  Thank  God  you  have  co 
How  did  you  manage  it?" 

"  I  hab  managed  it,  sah,  and  dey  are  all  fast  asleep,"  T 
said,  as  he  cut  the  ropes  which  bound  Vincent. 

"  Now,  sah,  let's  be  going  quick.  Dar  am  no  saying  w 
dey  may  come  round  to  look  after  de  guards.  Dat's  whi 
hab  been  worrying  about  de  last  quarter  ob  an  hour." 
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Vincent  sprang  to  his  feet  as  the  ropes  fell  from  him,  and 
grasped  Tony's  hand. 

"  Here  am  a  bayonet,  sah.  I  hope  we  sha'n't  want  to  use 
dem,  but  dar  am  no  saying." 

They  made  their  way  cautiously  across  the  fields  till  they 
approached  another  camp.  A  few  sentries  were  walking  up 
and  down  in  front  of  it,  but  they  crawled  round  these  and 
passed  through  the  space  between  the  regiment  and  that  next 
to  it.  Several  other  camps  were  jtassed;  and  then,  when  Vin- 
cent knew  that  they  were  well  in  rear  of  the  whole  of  them 
they  rose  to  their  feet  and  started  forward  at  a  run.  Suddenly 
Tony  touched  Vincent,  and  they  both  stood  still.  A  dis- 
tant shout  came  through  the  air,  followed  by  another  and 
another. 

"I  'spect  dey  hab  found  out  we  have  gone,  sah.  Dey  go  round 
two  or  tree  times  in  de  night  to  see  dat  de  sentries  are  awake. 
Now,  sah,  come  along." 

They  were  on  the  road  now,  and  ran  at  full  sjieed  until  they 
approached  Union.  They  left  the  track  as  they  neared  the 
village,  and  as  they  did  so  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  at 
full  gallop  behind  them. 

"That's  an  orderly  taking  the  news  of  our  escape.  Sheri- 
dan's cavalry  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  there  are 
two  squadrons  at  Union  Grove.  The  whole  country  will  be 
alive  at  daybreak." 

Making  their  way  through  the  fields  they  soon  struck  the 
track  leading  to  Worley  Farm,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  at 
the  door.     The  woman  opened  it  at  once. 

"  I  have  been  watching  for  you,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am  real 
glad  you  have  got  safe  away.  Wait  a  minute  and  I  will  strike 
a  light." 

"  You  had  better  not  do  that,"  Vincent  said.  "  They  have 
got  the  alarm  at  Union  Grove  already,  and  if  anyone  caught 
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sigltt  of  a  light  appearing  in  your  window,  it  would  bring  th 
down  here  at  once." 

"Tlicy  can't  see  the  house  from  Union,"  the  woman  s.i 
"Still,  perhaps  it  will  he  best.  Now,  sir,  I  can't  do  anyth 
for  yon,  hecause  my  men's  clothes  are  the  same  sort  of  cut 
yours;  hut  here's  a  suit  for  this  man." 

Thanking  her  wainily  Vincent  Imndcd  the  things  to  Tonj 

"Make  haste  and  sli[)  them  on,  Tony;  and  make  your  otl 
things  up  into  a  bundle  and  bring  them  with  you  for  a  1 
We  must  leave  nothing  here,  for  they  will  search  the  wh 
country  to-morrow.  We  will  take  the  horse  away  too;  i 
that  we  want  it,  but  it  would  never  do  for  it  to  bo  fou 
here." 

"Will  you  take  your  letter  again?"  the  woman  asked. 

"No,  I  will  leave  it  with  you.     It  will  be  no  use  now  i 
get  tlirouglr  but  if  you  hear  to-morrow  or  next  day  that  I 
caught,  please  carry  it  ;,s  we  arranged.     What  is  this?" 
asked  as  the  woman  handed  him  a  bumlle. 

"Here  are  eight  or  ten  i)ounds  of  pork,"  she  said,  "and  so 
corn-cakes.  If  you  are  hiding  away  you  will  want  somethi 
and  I  reckon  anyhow  you  won't  be  able  to  make  your  way 
our  people  for  a  bit.  Now,  if  you  are  ready,  I  will  start  \\ 
you." 

"You  will  start  with" us!"  Vincent  repeated  in  surprise. 

"  Certainly  I  will  start  with  you,"  the  woman  said.  " 
do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  find  your  way  a  dark  ni 
like  this?  No,  sir;  I  will  put  you  on  your  way  till  morni 
But,  in  the  first  place,  which  line  do  you  mean  to  take?" 

"I  do  not  think  there  is  much  chance  of  getting  back  the  \ 
we  came,"  Vincent  said.     "  By  morning  Sheridan's  cavalry 
have  got  a  description  of  me,  and  they  will  be  scouring 
whole  country.    The  only  chance  will  bo  to  go  north  and  c] 
the  river  somewhere  near  Norfolk. 
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"  I  tliink,  sah,  you  better  go  on  wid  your  horse  at  onco.  No 
use  wait  for  nie.     I  come  along  on  foot,  find  my  own  way." 

"No,  Tony,  I  shall  certainly  not  do  that.  We  will  either 
get  off  or  be  taken  together.  Well,  I  think  the  best  i)lan  will 
be  to  go  straight  down  to  the  river.     How  far  is  it  awayl" 

"About  fifteen  miles,"  the  wotnan  said. 

"  If  we  get  there  we  can  get  hold  of  a  boat  somehow,  and 
either  cross  and  then  make  straight  for  Richmond  on  foot, 
or  go  up  the  river  in  the  boat  and  land  in  the  rear  of  our 
lines.  That  we  can  settle  about  afterwards.  The  first  thing 
is  to  get  to  the  river  bank.  Wo  are  not  likely  to  meet  with 
any  interruption  in  that  direction.  Of  course  the  cavalry  are 
all  on  the  other  flank,  and  it  will  be  supposed  that  I  shall  try 
either  to  work  round  that  way  or  to  make  straight  through  the 
lines.  They  would  hardly  suspect  that  I  shall  take  to  the  river, 
which  is  covered  with  their  transports  and  store-ships." 

"I  think  that  is  the  best  plan,"  the  woman  said.  "There 
are  scarce  any  villages  between  this  and  the  river.  It's  only 
just  when  you  cross  the  road  between  Petersburg  and  Williams- 
burg that  you  would  be  likely  to  meet  a  soul,  even  in  the  day- 
time. There  is  scarce  even  a  farmhouse  across  this  section. 
I  know  the  country  pretty  well.  Just  stop  a  minute  and 
I  will  run  up  to  the  wood  and  fetch  down  the  horse.  There's 
|a  big  wood  about  a  mile  away,  and  you  can  turn  him  in  there." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  started,  Vincent  leading  the  horse 
land  Tony  carrying  the  bundle  of  food  and  his  cast-otf  uniform. 
The  woman  led  tliem  by  farm  roads,  sometimes  turning  off  to 
the  right  or  left,  but  kee})ing  her  way  with  a  certainty  which 
Ishowed  how  well  she  was  acquainted  with  the  country.  Several 
times  they  could  hear  the  dull  sound  of  bodies  of  cavalry  gal- 
loping along  the  roads;  but  this  died  away  as  they  got  further 
hito  the  country.  The  horse  had  been  turnv°d  loose  a  mile 
from  their  starting  place.     Vincent  removed  the  bridle  and 
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saddle,  saying:  "Ho  will  pick  up  enough  to  feed  on  heie 
some  time.  When  he  gets  tired  of  the  wood  he  can  work 
way  out  into  a  clearing." 

Here  Tony  hid  away  his  uniform  among  some  thick  bus 
and  the  three  walked  steadily  along  until  the  first  tinge  of  ( 
light  appeared  on  the  sky.     Then  the  woman  stopped. 

"The  river  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  front  of  you," 
said;  "so  I  will  say  good-bye." 

"  What  will  you  dol"  Vincent  asked.  "  You  might  be  q 
tioned  as  you  get  near  home." 

"I  am  going  to  put  up  at  the  last  house  we  passed," 
said,  "about  three  miles  back.     I  know  the  people  there, 
they  will  take  me  in.     I  will  stop  there  for  a  day  or  I 
maybe,  then  walk  back,  so  I  shall  have  a  true  story  to 
That's  all  right." 

Vincent  said  good-bye  to  her,  with  many  hearty  thanks 
the  services  she  had  rendered  him,  and  had  almost  to  force 
to  take  notes  for  two  hundred  dollars  from  the  bundle  he 
sewn  up  in  the  lining  of  his  coat. 

"  You  have  saved  my  life,"  he  said,  "  and  some  day  I  1 
to  be  able  to  do  more  to  show  my  gratitude ;  but  you  must 
this  anyhow  to  tide  you  over  the  hard  times,  and  find  food 
your  husband  and  sons  when  they  come  back  from  the  wai 

As  soon  as  the  woman  had  turned  back  Vincent  and  1 
continued  on  their  way.    The  former  had,  as  soon  as  they 
fairly  out  from  the  Federal  camp,  told  Tony  in  a  few  w 
that  his  wife  was  safe  at  home  and  their  boy  flourishing, 
he  now  gave  him  further  details  of  them. 

"And  how  came  you  to  enter  the  army,  Tony?" 

"Well,  sail,  dere  wasn't  much  choice  about  it.     De 
them  people,  dey  talk  mighty  high  about  der  love  for  de  ne 
but  I  don't  see  much  of  it  in  dor  ways.    Why,  sah,  dey  is  t 
as  scornful  ob  a  black  man  as  de  gentleman  is  in  de  S 
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Well,  Tony,  I  little  thought  when  I  did  you  a  service  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  you  being  able  to  save  n)y  liio  some 
day." 

Not  much  in  dat,  sali.     You  sabe  my  life,  because  dey 
would,  for  suab,  hab  caught  me  and  killed  me.     Den  you  save 
my  wife  for  me,  den  you  pay  out  dat  Jackson,  and  now  you 
"  You  might  be  ques     hab  killed  him.     I  could  hab  shouted  for  joy,  sali,  when  I  saw 

you  hit  him  ober  de  head  wid  de  shovel,  and  I  saw  dat  dis 

time  he  gib  no  more  trouble  to  no  one.     I  should  hab  done 

or  him  bery  soon,  sah.     I  had  my  eye  u|)on  him,  and  the  fust 

ime  we  go  into  battle  he  get  a  ball  in  his  back.     Lucky  he 

idn't  see  me.     He  not  officer  ob  my  company,  and  me  look 

uito  different  in  de  uniform  to  what  me  was  when  I  work  on 

e  plantation;  but  I  know  him,  and  wheneber  I  see  him  pass 

hang  down  my  head  and  I  say  to  myself,  'My  time  come 

con,  Massa  Jackson;  my  time  come  bery  soon,  and  den  we 

et  quits.'" 

"It  is  wrong  to  nourish  revenge,  Tony;  but  I  really  can't 

lame  you  very  much  as  to  that  fellow.     Still,  I  should  have 

lamed  you  if  you  had  killed  him — blamed  you  very  much. 

e  was  a  bad  man,  and  he  treated  you  brutally,  but  you  see 

e  has  been  already  punished  a  good  deal." 

"  Yes,  you  knock  him  down,  sah.     Dat  bery  good,  but  not 

nough  for  Tony." 

"  But  that  wasn't  all,  Tony.     You  see,  the  affair  set  all  my 

riends  against  him,  and  his  position  became  a  very  unpleasant 

ne.     Then,  you  see,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  he  would  pro- 

ably  have  got  through  to  our  lines  again  after  he  had  escaped 

ith  me.      Then,  you  see,  his  father,  out  of  revenge,  stole 

inah  away." 

Lleman  is  in  de  bouin  "Stole  Dinah!"   Tony  exclaimed,   stopping    in  his  walk. 
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"  Why,  sah,  you  hab  been  telling  me  dat  she  is  safe  and 
wid  Mrs.  Wingfield." 

"So  she  is,  Tony.    But  he  stole  lier  for  all  tliat,  and  ha 
carried  down  into  Carolina;  bnt  I  managed  to  bring  her  1 
It's  a   long   story,   but   I    will    tell   you  about   it   preser] 
Then  the  knowledge  that  I  had  found  Dinah,  and  the  fe 
punishment  for  his  share  of  taking  her  away,  caused  old  Jac 
to  fiy  from  the  country,  getting  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
his  estate  would  have  fetched  two  or  three  years  ago.     1' 
was  what  made  him  and  his  son  turn  Uniojn'sts.     So,  you 
Jackson  was  heavily  punished  for  his  conduct  to  you,  am 
did  not  need  for  you  to  revenge  yourself." 

"So  he  was,  sah,  so  he  was,"  Tony  said  thoughtfully, 
it  does  seem  as  if  all  des  tings  came  on  kinder  one  after 
oder,  just  out  ob  dat  flogging  he  gabe  me;  and  now  he  has 
killed  for  just  de  same  cause,  for  if  he  hadn't  been  obliged 
turn  Unionist  he  wouldn't  have  been  in  dat  dar  battery  at 
time  you  came  dere.  Yes,  I  sees  dat  is  so,  sah;  and  I'se  g 
now  I  didn't  hab  a  chance  ob  shooting  him  down,  for  I  shoi 
have  done  so  for  suah  ef  I  had." 

They  had  now  reached  the  river.  The  sun  was  just  showi 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  broad  sheet  of  water  was  alrea^ 
astir.  Steamers  were  making  their  way  up  from  the  month 
the  river  laden  with  stores  for  the  army.  Little  tugs  we 
hurrying  to  and  fro.  Vessels  that  had  discharged  their  car 
were  dropping  down  with  the  tide,  while  many  sailing-vess( 
lay  at  anchor  waiting  for  the  turn  of  tide  to  make  th( 
way  higher  up.  Norfolk  was,  however,  the  base  from  whi 
the  Federal  army  drew  the  larger  portit  of  its  stores; 
there  were  great  conveniences  for  landing  here,  and  a  railw 
thence  ran  up  to  the  rear  of  their  lines.  But  temporary  whai 
and  stages  had  been  erected  at  the  point  of  the  river  nearest 
their  camps  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  here  the  cattle  ai 
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much  of  the  stores  required  for  the  army  were  landed.  At  the 
point  at  which  Vincent  and  Tony  had  struck  the  river  the 
banks  were  somewhat  low.  Here  and  there  were  snug  farms, 
with  the  ground  cultivated  down  to  the  river.  The  whole 
country  was  open  and  free  from  trees,  except  where  small 
patches  had  been  left.  It  was  in  front  of  one  of  these  that 
Vincent  and  Tony  were  now  standin;^. 

"I  do  not  think  there  is  any  lislv  of  pursuit  now,  Tony. 
This  is  not  the  line  on  which  thev  will  be  huntins;  us.  The 
question  is — how  are  we  to  get  acro^.s^' 

"It's  too  far  to  swim,  sah." 

"I  should  think  it  was,"  Vincent  said  with  a  laugh.  "It's 
three  or  four  miles,  I  should  say,  if  it's  a  foot.  The  first  ques- 
tion is — where  are  we  to  get  a  boat?  I  should  think  that  some 
of  these  farmhouses  are  sure  to  have  boots,  but  the  chances  are 
they  have  been  seized  by  the  Vankt^es  long  ago.  Still  they 
may  have  some  laid  up.  The  Yanks  would  not  have  made 
much  search  for  these,  though  they  would  no  doubt  take  all  the 
larger  boats  for  the  use  of  the  troo})s  or  for  getting  stores  ashore. 
Anyhow,  I  will  go  to  the  next  farndiouse  and  ask" 

"Shall  I  go,  sah?" 

"  No,  Tony,  they  would  probably  take  3'ou  for  a  runaway. 
No,  I  will  go.  There  can  be  no  danger.  The  men  are  all 
away,  and  the  women  are  sure  to  be  loyal.  I  fancy,  the  few 
who  were  the  other  way  before  will  have  changed  their  minds 
since  the  Yanks  landed." 

They  followed  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  then  Vincent  walked  on  to  a  small  farmhouse  standing  on 
the  slope  fifty  yards  from  the  water.  Two  or  three  children 
who  were  playing  about  outside  at  once  ran  in  upon  seeing  a 
stranger,  and  a  moment  later  two  women  came  out.  They  were 
somewhat  reassured  when  they  saw  Vincent  approaching  alone. 

"  What  is  it,  stranger  1"  one  of  them  asked.     "  Do  you  want 
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a  meal?  We  have  got  little  enough  to  offer  you,  but  av 
there  is  you  are  welcoiiie  to;  the  Yanks  have  driven  off  our  c 
and  pigs  and  the  two  horses,  and  have  emptied  the  barns, 
pulled  up  all  the  garden  stuff,  and  stole  the  fowls,  and  ca*.  riec 
the  bacon  from  the  beams,  so  we  have  got  but  an  empty  Ian 
But  as  far  as  bread  and  molasses  go,  you  are  welcome." 

"Thank  you,"  Vincent  said;  "I  ^.m  not  in  want  of  fo 
What  I  am  in  want  of  is  a  boat." 

"Boat!"  the  woman  repeated  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  get  across  to  the  other  side,  or  else  to  get 
the  river  and  land  between  Petersburg  and  Bermuda." 

"Sakes  alive!"  the  woman  exclaimed;  "what  do  you  w; 
to  do  that  for?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  Vincent  replied.  "  I  know  I  can  trust 
life  to  any  woman  in  the  Confederacy.  I  am  one  of  Gene 
Wade  Hampton's  officers,  and  I  have  come  through  their  lii 
to  find  out  what  they  are  doing.  I  have  been  caught  once,  I 
managed  to  slip  through  their  hands,  but  there  is  no  possibil 
of  making  my  way  back  across  the  country,  for  the  Y'^anli 
cavalry  are  patrolling  every  road,  and  the  only  chance  I  have 
of  getting  away  by  boat." 

"  Step  right  in,  sir,"  tbe  woman  said.  "  It's  a  real  pleasi 
to  us  to  have  one  of  our  officers  under  our  roof." 

"I  have  a  friend  with  me,"  Vincent  said;  "a  faithful  neg 
who  has  helped  me  to  escape.,  and  who  would  be  hung  lib 
dog  if  they  could  lay  hands  on  him." 

"Bring  him  in,  sir,"  the  woman  said  hospitably.  "I  h 
four  or  five  niggers  till  the  Yanks  came,  but  they  all  ran  aw 
'cause  they  knew  they  would  either  be  set  to  work  or  made 
fight;  so  they  went.  They  said  they  would  come  back  agi 
when  the  trouble  is  over;  maybe  they  will  and  maybe  th 
won't  At  first  the  niggers  about  here  used  to  look  for  t 
Yanks  coming,  but  as  the  news  got  about  of  what  happened 
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those  they  took  from  their  masters,  they  concluded  they  were 
better  off  where  they  were.    Call  your  boy  in,  sir;  call  him  in." 

Vincent  gave  a  shout,  and  Tony  at  once  came  up.  "Thank  you, 
we  don't  want  anything  to  eat,"  Vincent  went  on  as  the  woman 
began  to  put  some  plates  on  the  table.  "We  have  just  had  a 
hearty  meal,  and  have  got  enough  food  for  three  or  four  days 
in  that  bundle.  But  we  want  a  boat,  or,  if  we  can't  find  that, 
some  sailors'  clothes.  If  I  had  them  I  would  keep  along  the 
river  down  to  Norfolk.  The  place  will  be  full  of  sailors.  We 
should  not  be  likely  to  be  not  ced  there." 

"I  can't  help  you  in  that,"  the  woman  said;  "but  there  are 
certainly  some  boats  laid  up  along  the  shore.  Now,  Maria, 
who  has  got  boats  that  haven't  been  taken?" 

"  I  expect  the  Johnson's  have  got  one,"  the  other  woman 
replied.  "  They  had  a  small  boat  the  boys  and  girls  used  to 
go  out  fishing  in.  I  don't  think  the  Yanks  have  got  that.  I 
expect  they  hid  it  away  somewhere;  but  I  don't  know  as  they 
would  let  you  have  it.  She  is  a  close-fisted  woman  is  Sarah 
Johnson." 

"  I  could  pay  her  for  its  value,"  Vincent  said. 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you  could  pay  her  she  would  let  you  have  it. 
I  don't  say  she  wouldn't,  anyhow,  seeing  as  you  are  an  officer, 
and  the  Yanks  are  after  you.  Still,  she  is  close  is  Sarah 
Johnson,  and  I  don't  know  as  she  is  so  set  on  the  Confederacy 
as  most  people.  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  sir.  I  will  go  down 
and  say  as  a  stranger  wants  to  buy  her  boat,  and  no  questions 
asked.  She  is  just  to  show  where  the  boat  is  hidden,  and  you 
are  to  pay  for  it  and  take  it  away  when  you  want  it." 

"That  would  be  a  very  good  plan,"  Vincent  said,  "if  you 
wouldn't  mind  the  trouble." 

"The  trouble  is  nothing,"  she  said.  "Johnson's  place  ain't 
above  a  mile  along  the  shore." 

"I  will  go  with  you  until  you  get  close  to  the  house," 
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Vincent  said;  "then,  when  you  hear  what  slie  wa?.t3  foi 
boat,  I  will  give  you  the  money  for  it,  and  you  can  sho\^ 
where  it  is  hidden." 

This  was  accordingly  done.     Mrs.  Johnson,  after  a  cons] 
able  amount  of  bargaining  with  Vincent's  guide,  agreet 
take  twenty  dollars   for    the   boat,   and    upon   receiving 
money  sent  down  one  of  her  boys  with  her  to  show  her  wl 
it  was  hidden.     It  was  in  a  hole  that  liad  been  scooped  o\\ 
the  steep  bank  some  ten  feet  above  the  water's  edge,  and 
completely  hidden  from  the  sight  of  anyone  rowing  past  11 
small  clump  of  bushes.     When  the  boys  had  returned  to 
farmhouse  the  woman  took  Vincent  to  the  spot,  and  they  t 
went  back  together. 

Here  he  and  Tony  had  a  long  talk  as  to  whetlier  it  wo 
be  better  to  put  out  at  once  or  to  wait  till  nightfall.  It 
finally  determined  that  it  was  best  to  make  an  immediate  st 
A  boat  rowed  by  two  men  would  attract  little  attention, 
might  belong  to  any  of  the  ships  at  anclior  in  the  river,  i 
might  be  supposed  to  have  gone  on  shore  to  fetch  eggs 
chickens,  or  with  a  letter  or  a  message. 

"You  see,  both  shores  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Yankee 
Vincent  said,  "  and  there  will  not  be  any  suspicion  of  a  boat 
the  daytime.  At  night  we  miglit  be  hailed,  and  if  we  gave 
answer  fired  upon,  and  that  might  bring  a  gunboat  along 
see  what  was  the  matter.  No,  I  think  it  will  be  far  best 
go  on  boldly.  There  are  not  likely  to  be  any  bodies 
Federal  troops  on  the  opposite  shore  except  at  Fortress  Monr 
and  perhaps  opposite  the  point  where  they  have  got  th 
landing  below  Petersburg.  Once  ashore  we  shall  be  sa 
The  peninsula  opposite  is  covered  with  forest  and  swan 
and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  through  howe^ 
many  troops  they  may  have  across  it.  You  know  the  pL 
pietty  well,  don't  you,  Tony?" 
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Tony  nodded.  "  Once  across,  sah,  all  de  Yank  army 
wouldn't  catch  us.     Me  know  ob  lots  ob  hiding-places." 

"Them  broad  hats  will  never  do,"  the  woman  said;  "but  I 
have  got  some  blue  nightcaps  I  knitted  for  my  husl)and.  They 
are  something  like  the  caps  I  have  seen  some  sailors  wear; 
anyhow,  they  will  pass  at  a  distance,  and  when  you  take  your 
coats  and  vests  off,  them  coloured  flannel  shirts  will  be  just  the 


right  thing. 


"That  will  do  capitally,  and  the  sooner  we  are  off  the 
better,"  Vincent  said,  and  after  heartily  thanking  the  two 
women,  and  })estowing  a  present  upon  each  of  the  children, 
they  started  along  the  shore. 

Tlie  boat  was  soon  got  into  the  water,  the  oars  put  out,  and 
they  started.  The  tide  was  just  low  now,  and  they  agreed  to 
pull  along  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  until  it  turned. 
As  soon  as  it  did  so  the  vessels  at  anchor  would  be  getting  up 
sail  to  make  uj)  to  the  lunding-p'aco,  and  even  had  anyone  on 
board  noticed  the  boat  put  out,  and  had  been  watching  it,  they 
;vould  have  other  thini^s  to  think  about. 

"  It  is  some  time  since  we  last  rowed  in  a  boat  together, 
Tony." 

"About  three  3 oars,  sah:  dat  time  when  you  got  me  safe 
away.     I  had  a  bad  fright  dat  day  you  left  me,  sah.     It  came 
on  to  blow  bery  hard,  and  some  ob  de  men  told  me  dat  dey 
did  not  tink  you  would  ever  get  back  to  shore.     Dat  made  me 
awful  bad,  sah;  and  me  wish  ober  and  ober  again  dat  me  hah 
died  in  de  forest  instead  ob  your  taking  me  ofl*  in  a  boat  and 
I  trowing  away  your  life.     I  neber  felt  hai)py  again,  sah,  till  I 
[|got  your  letter  up  in  Canady,  and  knew  you  had  got  back  safe 
I  dat  day." 

"We  had  a  narrow  squeak  of  it,  Tony,  and  were  blown  some 
distance  up.     We  were  nearly  swamped  a  score  of  times,  and 
I  Dan  quite  made  up  his  mind  tliat  it  was  all  up  with  us. 
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However,  we  got  through  safe,  and  I  don't  think  a 
except  perhaps  Jackson  and  that  rascally  overseer  of 
who  afterwards  had  a  hand  in  carrying  off  yoi^r  wife,  anc 
his  life  in  consequence,  ever  had  a  suspicion  we  had  been  ( 
more  than  a  long  fishing  expedition.  I  will  tell  you  all  a 
it  when  we  are  going  through  the  woods.  Now  I  thinl 
pretty  nearly  dead  water,  and  we  will  begin  to  edge  acrosi 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE   END    OF  THE   STRUGGLE. 


TNCENT  directed  his  course  so  that  while  the  boat's 
head  was  still  pointing  up  the  stream,  and  she  was 
apparently  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
ships,  she  was  i^raduully  getting  out  to  the  middle 
iof  the  river.  Had  he  tried  to  row  straight  across  suspicion 
might  at  once  have  been  excited.  In  half  an  hour  they  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  A  vessel  passing  under  full  sail 
swept  along  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  and  they  were 
hailed.  Vincent  merely  waved  his  hand  and  continued  his 
course. 

"I  daresay  those  fellows  wonder  what  we  are  up  to,  Tony; 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  stop  to  inquire.  In  another  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  shall  be  pretty  safe.  Ah !  there's  a  fellow  who 
miglit  interfere  with  us,"  he  added  looking  round.  "Do  you 
see  that  little  black  thing  two  miles  ahead  of  us?  that's  a  steam 
launch.  If  she  sees  us  making  over  she's  likely  enough  to 
come  and  ask  us  some  questions.  We  had  better  head  a  little 
more  towards  the  shore  now.  If  it  comes  to  a  race  every  foot 
is  of  importance." 

Up  to  now  they  had  been  rowing  in  an  easy  and  leisurely 
manner,  avoiding  all  appearance  of  haste.  They  now  bent  to 
their  oars,  and  the  boat  began  to  travel  a  good  deal  faster 
through  the  water.  Vincent  glanced  over  his  shoulder  fre- 
quently at  the  steam  launch. 
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"She  is  keeping  straight  on  in  the  middle  of  the  cha 
Tony;  evidently  she  hasn't  noticed  us  yet." 

Ten  minutes  after  passing  the  ship  he  exclaimed  sharpl 

"Kow,  Tony,  as  hard  as  you  can;  the  launch  has  just  p 
that  shij),  and  has  changed  her  course.  I  expect  the  ca 
has  called  their  attention  to  us.     It's  a  race  now." 

The  boat,  at  the  moment  the  launch  changed  her  course 
rather  more  than  half-way  between  the  centre  of  the  ch 
and  the  shore.  The  launch  was  in  the  centre  of  the  clun 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  higher  up.  She  had  evidentl 
on  steam  as  she  started  to  cut  off  the  boat,  for  there  was 
a  white  wave  at  her  bow. 

"I  think  we  shall  do  it,  Tony,"  Vincent  said.     "I 
suppose  she  can  go  above  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  w 
certainly  going  four,  and  she  has  more  than  twice  as  1 
travel  as  we  have." 

Those  on  board  the  launch  were  evidently  conscious 
they  were  likely  to  lose  the  race,  for  in  a  few  minutes 
began  to  open  fire  with  their  riHes. 

"Fire  away,"  Vincent  said.  "You  ain't  likely  to  hit 
thousand  yards  oft*,  and  we  haven't  another  three  hundi 
row." 

The  bullets  whistled  overhead,  but  none  of  them  struc 
water  within  many  yards  of  the  boat,  and  the  launch  wa 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  away  when  the  bow  of  the 
touched  the  shoie.  Several  muskets  were  dischargi 
Vincent  and  Tony  leapt  out  and  plunged  into  the  bushe 
came  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  launch  sent  up  a 
series  of  whistles,  and  random  shots  were  for  some  time 
into  the  bushes. 

"It  is  lucky  she  didn't  carry  a  small  gun  in  her  I 
Vincent  said ;  "  for  though  seven  or  eight  hundred  yarc 
long  range  for  a  rifle,  they  might  likely  enough  have  hi 
they  had   had   a   gun.     Now,  Tony,  we  shall    have 
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.'arcful,  for  thoso  whistles  .arc  no  doubt  meant  as  an  alarm;  and 
lalthough  she  cannot  tell  who  wo  are,  she  will  probably  steam 
hip,  and  if  the}-  have  any  force  opposite  Ihirniiula  will  give 
Itliem  news  that  two  suspicious  chaiacters  have  landed,  and 
jtliey  will  have  parties  out  to  look  for  us." 

'Dey  can  look  as  long  as  dey  like,  sah.  Kf  dose  slave- 
liunters  can't  find  people  in  de  swaiups  what  chance  you  tink 
lose  soldiers  have?  None  at  all.  Dey  haven't  got  no  reward 
xfure  deie  e} es,  and  liey  won't  want  to  be  going  in  ober  dere 
shot's  into  de  mud  and  <lirting  dere  uniforms.  No  fear  ob  dem, 
Ball.  Dey  make  as  much  noise  when  dey  march  in  de  wood  as 
drove  ob  pigs.  You  can  hear  dem  a  quarter  ob  a  mile  away." 
They  tramped  on  through  the  woods  through  which  M'Clel- 
|an's  force  had  so  painfully  made  their  way  during  their  first 
dvance  against  Kichmond.  From  time  to  time  they  could 
liear  noises  in  the  forest — shouts,  and  once  or  twice  the  dis- 
kharire  of  firearms. 

r       ^ 

"Dey  call  dat  hunting,  I  s'poso,"  Tony  said  scoinfully. 

They  kept  steadily  on  until  it  began  to  grow  dark  in  the 

forest.     They  were  now  in  the  White  Oak  Swamp  and  not 

light  miles  from  Richmond,  and  they  thought  it  better  to 

Wise  until  it  became  quite  dark,  for  they  might  be  picked  up 

^y  any  raiding  party  of  cavalry.     Vincent  was  in  hii^h  sjnrits. 

few  that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  and  had  escaped 

[Imost  by  a  miracle,  he  was  eager  to  get  back  to  Richmond  and 

irry  his  news  down  to  General  Lee.     Tony  was  even  more 

[nxious  to  push  on.     At  last,  after  three  years'  absence,  he 

ms  to  see  his  wife  and  child  again,  and  he  reluctantly  agreed 

Vincent's  proposal  for  a  halt. 

"AVe  sha'n't  stop  very  long,  Tony;  and  I  own  I  am  waiting 

[uite  as  much  because  I  an  hungry  and  want  to  eat,  and 

Bcause  I  am  desperately  tired,  as  from  any  fear  of  the  enemy. 

^e  walked  twenty  miles  last  night  from  Union  Grove  to  the 
fver,  then  I  walked  to  tlie  boat,  back  to  the  farm  and  then 
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back  to  the  boat  again— that's  three  more  miles— and  w( 
gone  another  twenty  now.  I  am  pretty  nearly  dead  beat 
toll  you." 

"I'se  tired  too,  sah;  but  I  feel  I  could  go  on  walking  all 
if  I  was  to  see  Dinah  in  de  morning." 

"Well,  I  couldn't,  Tony;  not  to  see  any  one.  I  mi* 
willing  enough,  but  my  legs  wouldn't  take  me." 

They  ate  a  hearty  meal,  and  almost  as  soon  as  the 
finished  Vincent  stood  up  again. 

"Well,  Tony,  I  can  feel  for  your  impatience,  and  so  v 
struggle  on.  I  have  just  been  thinking  that  wiien  I  la 
my  mother  a  week  since  she  said  she  was  thinking  of 
out  to  the  Orangery  for  a  month  before  the  leaves  fell,  s 
probable  that  she  may  be  there  now.  It  is  only  aboi 
same  distance  as  it  is  to  Richmond,  so  we  will  go  st 
there.  I  shall  lose  a  little  time,  of  course;  but  I  c 
driven  over  to  Richmond,  so  it  won't  be  too  much.  Bi 
I  can  put  on  a  pair  of  slippers.  That  will  be  a  comfort,  f 
feet  f'^ol  as  if  they  were  in  vices.  A  cup  of  tea  won't  be 
thing,  too." 

During  their  walk  through  the  wood  Vincent  had  relat 
circumstances  of  the  carrying  away  of  Dinah  and  of  her 
When  he  had  finished  Tony  had  said : 

"Well,  Massa  Wingfield,  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
I  tought  I  owed  you  enuff  before,  but  it  war  nothing 
Just  to  tink  dat  you  should  take  all  dat  pains  to  fetch 
back  for  me.     I  dunno  how  it  came  to  you  to  do  it     It 
to  me  like  as  if  you  been  sent  special  from  hcben  to 
poor  nigger  good.     Words  ain't  no  good,  sah ;  but  ef  I 
give  my  life  away  a  hundred  times  for  you  I  would  do  i 

It  took  them  nearly  three  hours'  walking  before  the 
in  sight  of  the  Orangery. 

"There  are  lights  in  the  windows,"  Vincent  said. 
goodness  they  are  there." 
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Vincc!»t  limiMMl  slowly  along  until  he  ^cached  the  house. 
"Vou  stay  out  hero,  Tony.     1  will  send  Dinah  out  to  you 
directly.     It  will  ho  hotter  for  her  to  meet  you  here  alone." 

Vincent  walked  straight  into  the  drawing-room,  where  his 
mother  anu  Annie  were  sitting. 

"Why,  Vincent!"  Mrs.  Wingfield  exclaimed  starting  up, 
"what  has  happened  toyoul  What  are  you  dressed  up  like 
[that  for?     Is  any  tiling  tho  matter]" 

"Nothing  is  the  matter,  mother,  except  that  I  am  as  tired  as 
la  (log.     Yes,  my  dross  is  not  cpiite  Ht  for  a  drawing-room,"  he 
jlaughed,  looking  down  at  the  rough  trousers  splashed  with  mud 
to  the  waist,  and  his  Hannel  shirt,  for  they  had  not  waited  to 
[pick  up  their  coats  as  they  left  the  boat;  "but  nothing  is  tho 
jnuitter,  I  can  assure  you.     I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  directly, 
)ut  first  please  send  for  Dinah  here." 
Mrs.  \Vingfiold  rang  the  bell  on  the  table  beside  her. 
"Tell  Dinah  I  want  to  speak  to  her  at  once,"  she  said  to  the 
[irl  that  answered  it     Dinah  appeared  in  a  minute. 
"Dinah,"  Vincent  said,  "has  your  boy  gone  to  bed?" 
"Yes,  sah;  been  gone  an  hour  ago." 

"Well,  just  go  to  him,  and  put  a  shawl  round  him,  and  go 
)ut  through  the  front  door.  There  is  someone  standing  there 
rou  will  be  glad  to  see." 

Dinah  stood  with  open   eyes,    then   her   hands   began  to 
Iremble. 
"Is  it  Tony,  sah;  for  do  Lord's  sake,  is  it  Tony?" 
Vincent  nodded,  and  with  a  little  scream  of  joy  she  turned 
id  ran  straight  to  the  front  door.     She  could  not  wait  now 
|ven  to  fetch  her  boy,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  clasped 
her  husband's  arms. 

"Now,  Vincent,  tell  us  all  about  it,"  his  mother  said.    "Don't 
|ou  see  we  are  dying  of  curiosity?" 
"And  I  am  dying  of  fatigue,"  Vincent  said;  "which  is  a 
mch  more  painful  sort  of  death,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing 
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else  until  I  have  got  these  boots  off.  Annie,  do  run  and 
them  to  bring  me  a  pair  of  slippers  and  a  cup  of  tea,  an 
shall  want  the  buggy  at  the  door  in  half  an  hour." 

"You  are  not  going  away  again  to-night,  Vincent,  surei 
his  mother  said  anxiously.  "You  do  look  completely 
hausted." 

"I  am  exhausted,  mother.  I  have  walked  seven  or  ei 
and-forty  miles,  and  this  cavalry  work  spoils  one  for  wall 
altogether." 

"Walked  forty-eight  miles,  Vincent!  What  on  earth  1 
you  done  that  for?" 

"Not  from  choice,  I  can  assure  you,  mother;  but  you  ki 
the  old  saying,  'Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,'  and  in 
present  case  you  must  read  'Y'^ankee'  instead  of  'the  gentlei 
in  black.'" 

'But  has  Petersburg  fallen?"  Mrs.  Wingfield  asked  in  ala 
'No;  Petersburg  is  safe,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so. 
you  must  really  be  patient,  mother,  until  I  have  had  some 
then  you  can  hear  the  story  in  full." 

When  the  servant  came  in  with  the  tea,  Vincent  told  her  1 
she  was  to  tell  Dinah,  whom  she  would  find  in  the  verandali 
bring  her  husband  into  the  kitchen,  and  to  give  him  everytl 
he  wanted.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  tea,  he  told 
mother  and  sister  the  adventures  he  had  gone  through.  E 
wore  crying  when  he  had  finished. 

"I  am  proud  of  you,  Vincent,"  his  mother  said.  "It  is  h 
on  us  that  you  should  run  such  risks;  still  I  do  not  blame  } 
my  boy,  for  if  I  had  ten  sons  I  would  give  them  all  for 
country." 

Vincent  had  but  just  finished  his  story  when  the  serv 
came  in  and  said  that  the  buggy  was  at  the  door. 

"I  will  go  in  my  slippers,  mother,  but  I  v  ill  run  up  ; 
change  my  other  things.  It's  lucky  I  have  got  a  spare  i 
here.     Any  of  our  fellows  who  haj)pened  to  be  going  dc 
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to  night  in  the  train  would  think  that  I  was  mad  were  I  to  go 
like  this." 
It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Vincent  reached 
I  Petersburg.  He  went  straight  to  his  quarters,  as  it  would  be 
no  use  waking  General  Lee  at  that  hour.  A  light  was  burning 
in  his  room,  and  Dan  was  asleep  at  the  table  with  his  head  on 
his  arms.  He  leapt  up  with  a  cry  of  joy  as  his  master  entered. 
"Well,  Dan,  here  I  am  safe  again,"  Vincent  said  cheerily. 
"I  hope  you  had  not  begun  to  give  me  up." 
"I  began  to  be  terribly  frightened,  sir — terribly  frightened. 
1 1  went  dis  afternoon  and  asked  Captain  Burley  if  he  had  any 
i  news  ob  you.  He  said  'No;'  and  asked  me  ef  I  knew  where 
I  you  were.  I  said  'No,  sah;'  that  I  knew  nuftin  about  it 
I  except  that  you  had  gone  on  sone  dangerous  job.  He  said 
Ihe  hoped  that  you  would  be  back  soon;  and  certainly,  as  far 
I  as  dey  had  heard,  liuffin  had  happened  to  you.  Still  I  was 
I  bery  anxious,  and  tought  I  would  sit  up  till  de  last  train 
I  came  in  from  Richmond.  Den  I  tink  I  dropped  off  to  sleep." 
I  "I  think  you  did,  Dan.  Well,  1  am  too  tired  to  tell  you 
I  anything  about  it  now,  but  I  have  one  piece  of  news  for  you; 
I  Tony  has  come  back  to  his  wife." 

I     "Dat's  good  news,  sah;  bery  good  news.      I  had  begun  to 
I  be  afraid  dat  Tony  had  been  shot  or  hung  or  sonieting.     I 
I  know  Dinah  hab  been  frettinsj;  about  him  thoui'h  she  neber  said 
i  much,  but  when  I  am  at  home  she  alius  asks  me  all  sorts  of 
j  questions  'bout  him.     She  bery  glad  woman  now." 
j     The  next  morning  Vincent  went  to  General  Lee's  quarters. 
1     "I  am  heartily  glad   to  see  you  back,"  the  general  said 
■  warmly  as  he  entered.     "I  have  blamed  myself  for  letting  you 
Igo.     Well,  what  success  have  you  had]" 
i     "Here  is  a  rough  plan  of  the  works,  general.     I  have  not  had 
I  time  to  do  it  out  fairly,  but  it  shows  the  positions  of  all  their 
I  principal  batteries,  with  a  rough  estimate  as  to  the  number  of 
guns  that  each  is  intended  to  carry." 
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"Excellent!"  the  general  said,  glancing  over  the  plan.  "1 
will  give  us  exactly  the  information  we  want.  We  must 
to  with  our  counter-works  at  once.  The  country  is  ind 
indebted  to  you,  sir.  So  you  managed  to  cheat  the  Yanl 
altogether?" 

"I  should  have  cheated  them,  sir;  but  unfortunately  I  cj 
across  an  old  acquaintance  who  denounced  me,  and  I  ha 
narrow  escape  of  being  shot." 

"Well,  Captain  Wingfield,  I  must  see  about  this  busin 
and  give  orders  at  once.  Will  you  come  and  breakfast  v 
me  at  half-past  eight?  Then  you  can  give  me  an  accoun 
your  adventures." 

Vincent  returned  to  his  quarters,  and  spent  the  next 
hours  in  making  a  detailed  drawing  of  the  enemy's  positi 
and  batteries,  and  then  at  half-past  eight  walked  over  to  Geni 
Lee's  quarters.  The  general  returned  in  a  few  minutes  v 
General  Waile  Hampton  and  several  other  officers,  and  thei 
once  sat  down  to  breakfast.  As  the  meal  was  proceeding 
orderly  entered  with  a  telegram  for  the  general.  General 
glanced  through  it. 

"This,  gentlemen,  is  from  the  Minister  of  War.  I  acquaiii 
him  by  telegraph  this  morning  that  Captain  Wingfield,  ^ 
had  volunteered  for  the  dangerous  service,  had  just  retur 
from  the  Federal  lines  with  a  plan  of  the  positions  and  stren 
of  all  the  works  that  they  are  erecting.  I  said  that  I  trus 
that  such  distinguished  service  as  he  had  rendered  would 
at  once  rewarded  with  promotion,  and  the  minister  telegra 
to  me  nowgthat  he  has  tliis  morning  signed  this  young  offic 
commission  as  major.  I  heartily  congratulate  you,  s"r,  on  y 
well-earned  step.  And  now,  as  I  see  you  have  finished  y 
breakfast,  perhaps  you  will  give  us  an  account  of  your  ] 
ceedings." 

Vincent  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  adventures,  wl 
were  heard  with  surprise  and  interest. 
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"  That  was  a  narrow  escape  indeed,"  the  general  said,  as  ho 
finished.  "  It  was  a  marvellous  thing  your  lighting  upon  this 
negro,  whom  you  say  you  had  once  hLd  an  opportunity  of 
ser.ing,  just  at  that  moment;  and  although  you  do  not  tell  us 
whut  was  the  nature  of  the  service  you  had  rendered  him,  it 
must  have  been  a  very  considerable  service  or  he  would  never 
have  risked  his  life  in  that  way  to  save  yours.  When  these 
negroes  do  feel  attachment  for  their  masters  there  are  no  more 
faithful  and  devoted  fellows.  Well,  in  your  case  certainly  a 
good  action  has  met  with  its  reward:  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him  the:  ^  could  be  no  question  that  your  doom  was  sealed.  It 
is  a  strange  thing  too  your  meetin'  that  traitor.  I  remember 
reading  about  that  escape  of  yours  from  the  Yankee  prison. 
He  must  have  been  an  ungrateful  villain,  after  your  taking  him 
witli  you." 

"Hv3  was  a  bad  fellow  altogether,  I  am  afraid,"  Vincent  said; 
"  and  the  quarrel  between  us  was  a  long-standing  one." 

"Whatever  your  quarrel  was,"  the  general  said  hotly,  "a 
man  who  would  betray  even  an  enemy  to  death  in  that  way 
is  a  villain.  However,  he  has  gone  to  his  account,  and  the 
country  can  forgive  his  treachery  to  her,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
you  have  already  done  his  conduct  towards  yourself." 

A  short  time  afterwards  Vincent  had  leave  for  a  week,  as 
things  were  quiet  at  Petersburg. 

"Mother,"  he  said  on  the  morning  after  he  got  home,  "I 
fear  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  now  how  this  struggle 
will  end.  I  think  we  might  keep  Grant  at  bay  here,  but  Sher- 
man is  too  strong  for  us  down  in  Georgia.  We  are  already 
cut  off  from  most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  time  Sherman 
will  sweep  round  here,  and  then  it  will  be  all  over.  You  see 
it  yourself,  don't  you,  mother  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  continue  much  longer,  Vincent 
Well,  of  course,  we  shall  fight  to  the  end." 

"  I  am  not  talking  of  giving  up,  mother;  I  am  looking  for- 
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ward  to  the  future.  The  first  step  will  be  that  call  the  sla 
will  be  freed.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  however  attacl 
they  may  be  to  tlieir  masters  and  mistresses  they  will  lose  tli 
heads  over  this,  Hock  into  the  towns,  and  nearly  starve  tlu^re; 
else  take  up  little  jiatthes  of  land  and  cultivate  thoni,  and  1 
from  hand  to  mouth,  which  will  be  ruin  to  the  present  own 
as  well  as  to  them.  Anyhow  for  a  time  all  will  be  eonfns 
and  disorder.  Now,  my  idea  is  this,  if  you  give  all  yi 
slaves  their  freedom  at  once,  offer  them  patches  of  land 
their  own  cultivation  and  employ  them  at  wages,  you  will  f 
that  a  great  many  of  them  will  stop  with  you.  There  is 
where  for  them  to  go  at  present  and  nothing  to  excite  th( 
so  before  the  general  crash  comes  '.-hey  will  have  settled  do 
quietly  to  work  here  in  their  new  positions,  and  will  not 
likely  to  go  away."* 

"  It  is  a  serious  step  to  take,  Vincent,"  Mrs.  Wingfield  sj 
after  thinking  the  matte  r  over  in  silence  for  some  time.  *'  ^ 
do  not  think  there  is  any  probability  of  the  ultimate  success 
our  cause?" 

"None,  mother;  I  do  not  think  there  is  even  a  possibil 
One  by  one  the  Southern  States  have  been  wrested  from 
Confederacy.   Sherman's  march  will  completely  isolate  us. 
have  put  our  last  available  man  in  tiie  Held,  and  tremend 
as  are  the  losses  of  the  enemy  they  are  able  to  fill  up  the  <: 
as  fast  as  they  are  made.     No,  mother,  do  not  let  us  dect 
ourselves  on  that  head.     The  end  must  come,  and  that  bel 
long.     The  slaves  will  unquestionably  be  freetl,  and  the  c 
question  for  us  is  how  to  soften  the  blow.     Tiiere  is  no  do 
that  our  slaves,  both  at  the  Orangery  and  at  the  other  pla; 
tions,  are  contented  and  ha})py;  but  you  know  how  fickle 
easily  led  the  negroes  are,  and  in  the  excitement  of  fin( 
themselves  free  and  able  to  go  where  they  i)lease,  you  i 
be  sure  that  the  greater  number  will  wander  away.     My 
posal  is,  that  we  should  at  once  mark  out  a  plot  of  land 
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each  family,  and  tell  them  that  as  long  as  they  stay  hero  it  is 
theirs  rent-free;  they  will  be  [taid  for  their  work  ui)on  the 
estate,  three,  four,  or  live  days  a  week,  as  they  can  spare  time 
from  their  own  })Iots.  In  this  way  they  will  be  settled  down, 
I  and  have  crops  upon  their  plots  of  land,  before  the  whole  black 
I  l^opnl'i.hon  is  upset  by  the  sudd«;n  abolition  of  slavery." 

"But  su[»})osing  they  won't  work  at  all,  even   for  wages, 
Vincent]" 
:^      "I  should  not  give  them  tlie  option,  mother;  it  will  be  a 
I  condition  of  their  having  their  plots  of  land  free  that  they 
shall  work  at  least  three  days  a  week  for  wages." 

"  1  will  think  over  what  you  say,  Vincent,  and  tell  you  my  deci- 
I  sion  in  the  n  orning.    1  certainly  think  your  plan  is  a  good  one." 
I      The  next  morning  Mrs.  Wingfield  told  Vincent  that  she  had 
I  decided  to  adopt  his  plan.     He  at  once  held  a  long  consulta- 
tion with  the  overseer,  and  decided  which  fields  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  allotments,  choosing  land  close  to  the  negroes' 
quarters  and  suitable  for  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  sale  in 
I  the  town. 

I  In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Wingfield  went  down  with  him.  The 
I  bell  was  rung  and  the  whole  of  the  slaves  assembled.  Vincent 
I  then  made  them  a  speech.  He  began  by  reminding  them  of 
I  the  kind  treatment  they  had  always  received,  and  of  the  good 
feeling  that  had  existed  between  the  owners  of  the  Orangery 
and  their  slaves.  He  praised  them  for  their  good  conduct 
since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  and  said  that  his  mother 
land  himself  had  agreed  that  they  would  now  take  steps  to 
I  reward  them,  and  to  strengthen  the  tie  between  them.  They 
;  would  all  be  granted  their  freedom  at  once,  and  a  large  plot 
jof  land  would  be  given  to  each  man,  as  much  as  he  and  his 
I  family  could  cultivate  with  an  average  of  two  days  a  week 
I  steady  labour. 

I    Those  who  liked  would,  of  course,  be  at  liberty  to  leave;  but 
!he  hoped  that  none  of  them  would  avail  themselves  of  this 
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freedom,  for  nowhere  would  they  do  so  well  as  by  aceeptir 
the  offer  he  made  them.  All  who  accepted  the  offer  of  a  pl( 
of  land  rent-free  must  understand  that  it  was  granted  ti.ei 
upon  the  condition  that  tho}'  would  labour  upon  the  estai 
for  at  least  three  days  a  week,  receiving  a  rate  of  pay  siniil; 
to  that  earned  by  other  freed  negroes.  Of  course  they  woul 
be  at  liberty  to  work  four  or  five  days  a  week  if  they  chos( 
but  at  least  they  must  work  three  days,  and  anyone  failing  1 
do  this  would  forfeit  his  plot  of  land.  "Three  days'  work 
he  said,  "  will  be  suHlcient  to  provide  all  necessaries  for  you 
selves  and  families,  and  the  produce  of  your  land  you  can  sel 
and  will  so  be  able  to  lay  by  an  ample  sum  to  keep  yourselvi 
in  old  age.  I  have  already  plotted  out  the  land,  and  yc 
shall  cast  lots  for  choice  of  the  plots.  There  will  be  a  litt 
delay  before  all  your  papers  of  freedom  can  be  made  out,  bi 
the  arrangement  will  begin  from  to-day,  and  henceforth  yc 
will  be  paid  for  all  labour  done  on  the  estate." 

Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  when  Vincent  concluded.  TI 
news  was  too  surprising  to  the  negroes  for  them  to  be  able  i 
understand  it  all  at  once.  Dan  and  Tony,  to  whom  Vincei 
had  already  explained  the  matter,  went  among  them,  and  the 
gradually  took  in  the  whole  of  Vincent's  meaning.  A  fe 
received  the  news  with  great  joy,  but  many  others  were  d 
pressed  rather  than  rejoiced  at  the  responsibilities  of  their  ne 
positions.  Hitherto  they  had  been  clothed  and  fed,  the  doct( 
attended  them  in  sickness,  their  master  would  care  for  the 
in  old  age.  They  had  been  literally  without  a  care  for  tl 
morrow,  and  the  th':^ught  that  in  future  they  M'ould  have  i 
think  of  all  these  things  for  themselves  almost  frightened  ther 
Several  of  the  older  men  went  u[)  to  Mrs.  Wingfield  ar 
positively  declined  to  accept  their  freedom.  They  were  qui 
contented  and  happy,  and  wanted  nothing  more.  They  hs 
worked  on  the  plantation  since  they  had  been  children,  an 
freedom  offered  them  no  temptations  whatever. 
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"What  had  we  better  do,  Vincent]"  Mrs.  Wingfield  asked. 

" I  think,  mother,  it  will  be  best  to  tell  them  that  all  Mho 
wish  can  remain  upon  the  old  footing,  but  that  their  papers 
will  be  made  out,  and  if  at  any  time  they  wish  to  have  their 
freedom  they  will  only  have  to  say  so.  No  doubt  they  will 
soon  become  accustomed  to  the  idea,  and  seeing  how  comfor- 
table the  others  are  with  their  pay  and  the  produce  of  their 
gardens  they  will  soon  fall  in  with  the  rest.  Of  course  it 
will  decrease  the  income  from  the  estate,  but  not  so  much  as 
you  would  think.  They  will  be  paid  for  their  labour,  but  we 
shall  have  neither  to  feed  nor  clothe  them;  and  I  think  we  shall 
get  better  labour  than  we  do  now,  for  th''  knowledge  that  those 
who  do  not  work  steadily  will  lose  their  plots  of  land,  and 
have  to  go  out  in  the  world  to  Avork,  their  places  being  filled 
by  others,  will  keep  them  steady." 

"  It's  an  experiment,  Vincent,  and  we  shall  see  how  it  works." 

"  It's  an  experiment  I  have  often  thought  I  should  like  to 
make,  mother,  and  now  you  see  it  is  almost  forced  uj)on  us. 
To  morrow  I  will  ride  over  to  the  other  plantations  and  make 
the  same  arrangements." 

During  the  month  of  August  many  battles  took  place  round 
Petersburg.  On  the  12tli  the  Federals  attacked,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss,  and  •2,")00  prisoners  were  taken.  On  the 
21  st  the  Confederates  attacked,  and  obtained  a  certain  amount 
of  success,  killing,  wounding,  and  capturing  2400  men.  Peters- 
burg was  shelled  day  and  night,  and  almost  continuous  fighting 
went  on.  Nevertheless,  up  to  the  middle  of  October  the 
positions  of  the  armies  remained  unaltered.  On  the  27th  of 
that  month  the  Federals  made  another  general  attack,  but  were 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1500  men.  During  the  next  three 
months  there  was  little  fighting,  the  Confederates  having  now 
so  strengthened  their  lines  by  incessant  toil  that  even  General 
Grant,  reckless  of  the  lives  of  his  troops  as  he  was,  hesitated  to 
renew  the  assault 
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But  in  the  south  General  Sliemian  was  carrying  all  befoi 
him.  Generals  Hood  and  Johnston,  who  commanded  the  Coi 
federate  armies  there,  had  fought  several  desperate  battle 
but  the  forct'S  opposed  to  them  were  too  strong  to  be  drive 
back.  Tliey  had  marched  througli  Georgia  to  Atlanta  an 
cai)tured  that  important  town  on  the  1st  of  September,  an 
obtained  command  of  the  net-work  of  railwavs,  and  thus  ci 
off  a  large  portion  of  the  Confederacy  from  liiilimond.  The 
Sherman  marched  south,  wasting  the  country  through  whic 
he  marched,  and  capturing  Savannah  on  the  21st  of  Septembe 

While  he  was  so  doing.  General  Hood  had  niarched  int 
Tennessee,  and  after  various  petty  successes  was  defeated,  aft( 
two  days'  hard  fighting,  near  Nashville.  In  the  tln'rd  wee 
in  January,  1865,  Sherman  set  out  with  G0,000  infantry  an 
10,000  cavalry  from  Savannal:.  laying  waste  the  whole  countr 
— burning,  pillaging,  and  destroying.  The  town  of  Columbi 
was  occupied,  sacked,  and  burnt,  the  white  men  and  wome 
and  even  the  negroes  being  horribly  ill-treated. 

The  Confederates  evacuated  Charleston  at  the  approach  ( 
the  enemy,  setting  it  in  flames  rather  than  allow  it  to  fall  in 
Sherman's  hands.  The  Federal  army  then  continued  its  d 
vastating  route  through  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  end 
March  had  established  itself  at  Goldsboro,  in  North  Carolin 
and  was  in  readiness  to  aid  Grant  in  his  final  attack  on  Ric 
mond. 

Lee,  seeing  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  made  an  attack  up 
the  enemy  in  front  of  Petersburg,  but  was  repulsed.  He  h 
now  but  37,000  men  with  which  to  oppose  an  enemy  of  neai 
four  times  that  strength  in  front  of  him,  while  Sheridan's  cavali 
10,000  strong,  threatened  his  Hank,  and  Sherman  with  his  an 
was  but  a  few  days'  march  distant.  There  was  fierce  fighti 
on  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st  of  March,  and  on  the  2nd  of  Aj 
the  whole  Federal  army  assaulted  the  positions  at  Petersbu 
and  after  desperate  fighting  succeeded  in  carrying  them. 
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Confederate  troops,  outnumbered  and  exhausted  as  they  were 
by  the  previous  week's  marching  and  fighting,  yet  retained 
tlieir  discipline,  and  Lee  drew  off  with  20,000  men  and  marched 
to  endeavour  to  effect  a  junction  with  Johnston,  who  was  still 
facing  Sherman.  But  his  men  had  but  one  day's  provision 
with  them.  The  stores  that  he  had  ordered  to  await  them 
at  the  point  to  which  he  directed  his  march  had  not  arrived 
tliere  when  they  reached  it,  and,  harassed  at  every  foot  of 
their  march  by  Sheridan's  cavalry  and  Ord's  infantry,  the 
force  fought  its  way  on.  The  horses  and  mules  were  so  weak 
from  want  of  food  tliat  they  were  unable  to  drag  the  guns, 
and  the  men  dropped  in  numbers  from  fatigue  and  famine. 
Sheridan  and  Ord  cut  oft"  two  corps,  but  General  Lee,  with  but 
8000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  still  i)rcssed  forward  to- 
wards Lynchburg.  But  Sheridan  threw  himself  in  the  way, 
and,  finding  that  no  more  could  be  done.  General  Lee  and  the 
infantry  surrendered,  and  a  few  days'  later  Generals  Lee  and 
Grant  met  and  signed  terms  of  peace.  General  Johnston's 
array  surrendered  to  General  Sherman,  and  the  long  and  des- 
perate struggle  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  a  dreadful  day  in  Richmond'  when  the  news  came  that 
the  lines  of  Petersburg  were  forced,  and  that  General  Lee  no 
longer  stood  between  the  city  and  the  invaders.  The  President 
and  ministers  left  at  once,  and  were  followed  by  all  the  better 
class  of  inhabitants  who  could  find  means  of  conveyance.  The 
negroes,  Irish,  and  some  of  the  lower  classes  at  once  set  to 

■  work  to  pillage  and  burn,  and  the  whole  city  would  have  been 
lestroyed  had  not  a  Federal  force  arrived  and  at  once  sup- 

I  pressed  the  rioting. 

i  Whatever  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  troops  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war,  however  great  the  suffering  they  had 
inflicted  upon  the  unarmed  and  innocent  population  of  the 
country  through  which  they  marched,  the  terms  of  peace  that 
I  General  Grant  agreed  upon,  and  which  were,  although  with 
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some  reluctance,  ratified  by  the  government,  were  in  the  highc 
ilc'^ree  lil)cral  and  generous.  No  one  was  to  bo  injured 
molested  for  tlie  share  ho  had  taken  in  the  war.  A  genoi 
amnesty  was  granted  to  all,  and  the  States  were  simply  to  rotu 
to  the  position  in  the  Union  that  they  occupied  previous  to  ti 
commencement  of  the  stru;'f'lo. 

More  liberal  terms  were  never  granted  by  a  conqueror  to  ti 
vanquished. 

Vincent  was  with  the  cavalry  w^ho  escaped  pr.  ,r  to  Le( 
surrender,  but  as  soon  as  the  terms  of  i)eace  were  ratified  t 
force  was  disbanded  and  he  returned  home.  He  was  receive 
with  the  deei)est  joy  by  his  mother  and  sister. 

"Thanii  God,  my  dear  boy,  that  all  is  over,  and  you  ha 
been  preserved  to  us.  We  are  Ijeaten,  but  no  one  can  say  th 
we  have  been  disgraced.  Had  every  state  done  its  duty 
Virginia  has  wo  should  never  have  been  overpowered.  It  h 
been  a  terrible  four  years,  and  there  are  few  families  inde 
that  have  no  losses  to  mourn." 

"  It  was  well  you  were  not  in  Richmond,  mother,  the  day 
the  riots." 

"  Yes;  but  we  hod  our  trouble  here  too,  Vincent.  A  numl 
of  the  slaves  from  some  of  the  plantations  came  along  this  wi 
and  wanted  our  hands  to  join  them  to  burn  down  their  quarti 
and  the  house,  and  to  march  to  Richmond.  Tony  and  Di 
hearing  of  their  approach,  armed  themselves  with  your  doub 
barrelled  guns,  went  down  and  called  out  the  hands  and  arm 
them  with  hoes  and  other  implements.  When  the  negn 
came  up  there  was  a  desperate  quarrel,  but  our  hands  sto 
firm,  and  Tony  and  Dan  declared  that  they  would  shoot 
first  four  men  that  advanced,  and  at  last  they  drew  off  and  ma 
their  way  to  Richmond. 

"Your  plan  has  succeeded  admirably.     One  or  two  of 
hands  went  to  Richmond  next  day,  but  returned  a  day  or  t 
afterwards  and  begged  so  hard  to  be  taken  on  again  that  I  f 
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gave them.  Since  then  every thjpg  has  beci<  i,'oing  on  as  quietly 
and  reguliirly  as  usual,  while  there  is  scurcel)  a  man  left  on  any 
of  the  estates  near." 

"And  now,  mother,  that  I  find  things  are  q:iiet  and  settled 
licre,  I  shall  go  down  to  Georgia  and  fetch  Licy  home.  I 
shall  bo  of  ago  in  a  few  months,  and  the  house  on  the  estate 
tliat  comes  to  me  then  can  be  enlarged  a  bit,  and  will  do  very 
well." 

"Not  at  all,  Vincent.  Annie  will  be  married  next  month. 
Herbert  Kowsell  was  hero  two  days  ago,  and  it's  all  settled. 
So  I  shall  bo  alone  hero.  It  will  be  very  lonely  and  dull  for 
me,  Vincent,  and  I  would  rather  give  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  Lucy  and  live  here  with  you,  if  you  like  the  plan." 

'Certainly,  I  should  like  it,  mother;  and  so,  I  am  sure, 
would  Lucy." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  Vincent,  wo  will  try  the  experiment,  and 
if  it  does  not  work  well  I  will  take  possession  of  the  other 
house." 

"There  is  no  fear  of  that,  mother, — none  whatever.'' 
"And  when  are  you  thinking  of  getting  married,  Vincent?" 
"At  once,  mother.     I  wrote  to  her  the  day  wo  wore  dis- 
banded saying  that  I  should  come  m  a  week,  and  would  allow 
another  week  and  no  longer  for  her  to  get  ready." 

"  Then,  in  that  case,  Vincent,  Annie  and  I  will  go  down  with 
J  you.  Annie  will  not  have  much  to  do  to  get  ready  for  her  own 
;  wedding.  It  must,  of  course,  be  a  very  quiet  one,  and  there 
;  will  be  no  array  of  dresses  to  get;  for  I  suppose  it  will  be 
some  time  yet  before  the  railways  are  open  again  and  things 
:  begin  to  come  down  from  the  North." 

\  Happily  Antioch  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  war,  and  there 
i  was  nothing  to  mar  the  happiness  of  the  wedding.  Lucy's 
I  father  had  returned,  having  lost  a  leg  in  one  of  che  battles  of 
the  Wilderness  a  year  before,  and  her  brother  had  also  escaped. 
After  the  wedding  they  returned  to  their  farm  in  Tennessee, 
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and  Mrs.  WingfieW,  Annie,  Vincent,  and  Lwy  went  back  to 
the  Orangery. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  years  tinjcs  were  very  hard  in 
Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Wingtield  liad  to  draw  upon  her  savings  to 
keep  up  the  house  in  its  former  state;  wiiile  the  gieat  majority 
of  the  planters  were  utterly  ruined.  The  negroes,  however, 
for  the  most  part  remained  steadily  working  on  tlie  estate.  A 
few  wandered  away,  but  their  places  were  easily  tilled;  for  the 
majority  of  the  freed  slaves  very  soon  «liscovered  that  their  lot 
was  a  far  harder  one  than  it  had  been  before,  and  that  freedom 
80  suddenly  given  was  a  curse  rather  tlian  a  blessing  to  them. 

Thus,  while  so  many  went  down,  the  Wingtields  weathered 
the  storm,  and  the  step  that  bad  been  taken  in  preparing  their 
hands  for  the  general  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  complete 
success. 

With  the  gradual  return  of  prosperity  to  the  South  the  prices 
of  produce  improved,  and  ten  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
rebellion  the  income  of  the  Orangery  was  nearly  as  large  as 
it  had  been  previous  to  its  outbreak.  Vincent,  two  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  struggle,  took  his  wife  over  to  visit  his 
relations  in  England,  and,  since  the  death  of  his  mother  ir 
1879,  has  every  year  spent  three  or  four  months  at  home,  ant 
will  not  imi)robably  ere  long  sell  his  estates  in  Virginia  am 
settle  here  altogether. 
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